








NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


NORTHERN AFRICA. 


Tue visit of the Emperor of the French to Algeria has been oppor- 
tunely heralded by the publication of an interesting volume on Northern 
Africa, by M. Jules Gérard, the celebrated lion-hunter, which will form 
the basis of our present article. Apart from the temporary interest 
attaching to the subject for those who like to follow imperial progresses, 
and read of ready-made shouts of greeting, M. Gérard unconsciously adds 
fresh evidence to prove that the French have not the talent for colonisa- 
tion, and that the retention of Algeria is rather to employ that country 
as a training school for recruits, than as a source of revenue. And yet, 
in any other hands, it would become a resource for great wealth, as we 
shall attempt rapidly to show. 

The general aspect of the Algerian coast is wondrously picturesque; the 
chain of the Lesser Atlas borders the shore along the entire seaboard, and 
displays to the traveller a natural richness of vegetation unknown in 
countries situated to the north. The thing that most strikes the inhabi- 
tant of Provence, of Spain, or Southern Italy, upon landing in Algeria, 
is, to find there, as it were, a continuation of those countries. The 
Spaniard meets the orange and citron growing in the open field, and 
attaining gigantic proportions; the Provengal and the Italian find again 
the olive and the oak, forming fine and great forests. The same simili- 
tude may be traced in the nature of the soil and the configuration of the 
rocks and mountains. Even more; it is also manifested in the domestic 
animals, and those that inhabit the woods, which seems to prove that 
Northern Africa once formed a portion of the European continent. 

It is rare to find on the Algerian seaboard a mountain whose slope 
towards the water is not so abrupt and steep that men even accustomed to 
the country can rarely scale them without peril. It is only at the mouths 
of the rivers that the coasts are more accessible, or at those spots where 
the Atlas range does not come down completely to the sea. One of the 
greatest inconveniences in Algeria is the want of a navigable river. This 
arises partly from the slight distance separating the sources from the 
seaboard, partly from the manner in which rain falls in that country. 
The observations made since the French occupation show that the 
quantity of water falling from the sky is abundant: for the average days 
of rain during the year are ninety-five, and the quantity ninety centi- 
metres. But, instead of falling as in Europe, throughout the year, it 
comes down in torrents from November to April. The result is, that 
during that period the rivers overflow, the smallest streams become im- 
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passable, while in summer there is hardly any water in them. For pur- 
poses of navigation and trade, Algeria is pretty well supplied, for although 
at the equinoxes fearful gales prevail along the northern coast, during the 
other periods of the year the sea is tolerably calm. Still the government 
will have heavy works to make ere the ports afford secure shelter to 
vessels. 

On leaving the coast the traveller has to cross the Atlas chain, and is 
struck with a panic of feeling on noticing the extraordinary nudity of the 
country. It is not that the soil is any worse, but the absence of trees in 
the valleys and on the plateaux forms a singular contrast to the Euro- 
pean with the wooded heights that border the country to the north. At 
one time, however, the country was well wooded, as may be seen on a 
slight investigation ; in the centre of an immense and perfectly naked 
plain rises an isolated mountain, covered from top to bottom with wood, 
while beyond the most denuded plains towers the Great Atlas, with its 
forests of oaks and cedars, which are as grand as those of Lebanon. It 
is quite certain that, not so long ago, Algeria was one great forest, but 
the Arabs have cut down the wood with the usual carelessness of savages. 
Thus, for instance, the heights around Constantine are frightfully barren, 
and not a tree grows upon them, yet the mountain commanding the 
city is known as “ The Mountain of the Stag.’’ Some sixty years ago, 
M. Gérard discovered, from conclusive evidence, this mount was covered 
with green oaks, producing sweet acorns; that the inhabitants went 
there to cut down wood, and were obliged to drive their flocks home 
before sunset, if they did not wish them attacked by lions on the slope of 
the Kantara, scarce five hundred paces from the gate. The French, there- 
fore, would have no difficulty in restoring the forests, if they had time to 
think of anything but that doubtful glory gained in subduing the wild 
hordes of the desert. 

Another fact, equally important for the welfare of Algeria, is the ex- 
istence of several large lakes, situated in the interior, and principally on 
lofty plateaux. It is probable that these lakes, which now dry up during 
the great heats, retained a portion of their waters at a period when their 
banks were surrounded by forests, for this is the case with several wooded 
lakes, such as Tonga and Fidzara, some twenty miles from Boni. The 
latter lake is so celebrated for its fishing and shooting qualities that the 
government has recently taken it into their own hands. It is very evident, 
from the physical nature of the country and its peculiar temperature, that 
it contains large quantities of subterranean water, and, indeed, in the 
midst of regions apparently the driest and most sterile, travellers are 
astonished at finding considerable Roman ruins, and wells, dug by the 
sovereign people, still full of water. Hence it was that General Devaux, 
desirous of doing a great service to the country entrusted to his charge, 
ordered Artesian wells to be bored, not only in the vast plains that sur- 
round the great Atlas, but even in the Sahara. Runyan, or nearly 
everywhere, water has come to the surface in sufficient quantities for the 
irrigation of the land and the creation of new oases. 

While favoured so highly by its climate, Algeria is not less fortunate in 
its natural productions and the richness of its soil. Mineral waters are 
found there in considerable quantities, and if we may judge by the traces 
left by the Romans, many of them must possess great curative qualities. 
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The most important of all these is the Hammam Miskoutin, the largest 
sulphurous spring in the whole world, with a heat of ninety-six degrees. A 
military hospital was established there about ten years back, and the 
waters have been found admirable in the case of confirmed rheumatism 
and old wounds. An enterprising physician at Boni is making great im- 
provements at this place, in the hope of attracting patients and tourists 
from all parts of Europe. 

Again, the mountainous districts of Algeria contain quarries of very 
splendid marble: one of them has been worked for several years in the 
vicinity of Philippeville. The mountains on the seaboard display on their 
surface immense quantities of iron ore, and near Boni this is worked ona 
large scale by a company. Further to the east, and near the Tunisian 
frontier, another company is working with great success a mine of argen- 
tiferous lead. In Kabylia and the province of Oran there are very rich 
copper mines, and there is not a mountain in the interior on which some 
useful metal may not be found. 

The vegetable kingdom of the colony is no less important. For a long 
time Algeria has been described as a naked and barren country, in which 
trees were a rarity. This is true if the traveller land on the west coast, 
and proceed into the interior, but French Africa is two hundred and fifty 
leagues in length, and for more than half that extent the seaboard moun- 
tains are covered, some with thuyas, others with oaks and magnificent 
cedars. And if, after quitting these fine mountains, you traverse an open 
and extensive district, perfectly barren, beyond it, you find once more the 
vegetation and resources of the sea-coast. The Sahara itself even offers 
trees, and these not only good for building purposes, but producing dainty 
fruits, which the European enjoys as much as the Arab. In this part of 
Africa water alone is needed to convert a sandy plain into an oasis, and 
the digging of the Artesian wells is calculated fully to supply this want, 
and convert a nomadic race into one stationary, and consequently re- 
spectable. 

The animal kingdom is represented in Algeria in a manner most ad- 
vantageous for the future welfare of the colony. The barb, which serves 
to mount the entire French and native cavalry, is, through its character 
and good temper, the perfect type of a war-horse. Many French cavalry 
regiments have landed in Algeria with excellent horses, but within two 
years all had perished. It may be objected to this that the horses were 
not used to the climate and the exceptional nature of the warfare in 
Africa, but we may remark, that during the Crimean war English, French, 
or German horses endured the same fate, while the barbs came back, very 
thin, we grant, but in good health, and ready to begin a fresh campaign. 
Still it has been justly urged that these horses are not tall enough, and 
Marshal Randon, who has paid great attention to the subject of remounts, 
and has written a charming book on Arab horses, has introduced such 
arrangements that the barbs are becoming vastly improved by in and in 
breeding. The result is, that nearly fifteen thousand colts and foals are 
dropped annually in the government shed-stables, without counting 
those born among the Arabs. But the marshal has done more: in order 
to stimulate the zeal of the breeders he has established races, in which 
the highest chiefs enter their horses, and he gives prizes for the finest 
specimens of horseflesh. It is indubitable that in this way, and by pre- 
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venting the Arab exhausting his horse at too young an age, the height 
of the barb will be largely and speedily increased. Next to the horses 
rank the mules, which, though smaller than those in Europe, are strong] 
built, and carry enormous burdens with astounding ease. Never ill, 
although very badly fed, their gentleness is quite equal to that of the 
horse. As draught or saddle cattle, mules of the most elegant shape can 
be picked up cheaply capable of doing their thirty leagues a day. The 
camel, which is met with everywhere in Africa, is not only useful to the 
old inhabitants, but is called upon to render great services to the colonists. 
Up to the present time it has been employed by its master to carry his 
household goods and furniture when he makes a move, or to transport his 
crops to market; but when trade with the interior has attained greater 
extension, the camel will be the only possible mode of transport, for it is 
absurd to suppose that railways will ever be made in the Sahara, from the 
simple fact that they can by no possibility pay. The advantages of this 
i of transport, too, are the greater, that the camel is the only animal 
that serves man without costing him anything. All the useless and even 
injurious plants form the basis of its daily food, and it has a special pre- 
dilection for thistles. These remarks refer solely to the common camel, 
or djemil, but the blood-camel, or mahari, employed by the nomadic 
Arabs as saddle animal, and more especially as courser, is not so tall, and 
is of a more graceful shape. To guide it, a long rope is used, fastened to 
an iron ring passed through the right nostril. The saddle is a species of 
easy-chair, high before and behind, in which the rider sits in a crouching 
posture. The ordinary gait is a long trot, and the mahari can in a day 
do a distance of from thirty-five to forty leagues without stopping : it is 
probable that it might do even more, if the rider could any longer endure 
the jolting to which he is continually exposed. The Arabs who ride long 
distances on camel-back are cautious to fasten up their stomachs with 
several wide and tightly drawn girdles; were it not for this precaution 
they could not endure the auimal’s trot. The mahari has the advantage 
over the djemil of enduring hunger and thirst longer. The former will 
hold out for upwards of a month without drinking, while the other suffers 
if deprived of water for more than a fortnight, excepting during the cold 
season, when both varieties can go for months without drinking. 

The mahari is first seen among the nomadic tribes that take up their 
winter quarters round the first oasis, but they become more numerous as 
the traveller advances south. ‘Their number is very considerable, for, in- 
dependently of the services to which we have already alluded, the two 
varieties of the camel are in other ways useful to the natives of Algeria. 
Their hair, which is cut every spring, is employed to make the ropes 
the men wear round their heads, while the tents are composed of camel- 
hair mixed with wool. Lastly, when the camel is accidentally wounded, 
or rendered unserviceable, it is slaughtered and eaten. 

After these ships of the desert comes an animal often ill treated and 
calumniated even by those who employ its services, and that is the 
donkey. Though smaller and more elegant than the European variety, 
the African ‘‘ neddy” is a brave diminutive of the mule. In the tribes it 
is employed by the women to carry the water-skins to the well and bring 
them back full—an easy task, which it performs willingly, and which 
secures it important privileges in the household. When the family makes 
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its periodical flittings, it is Master Donkey who carries all the kitchen 
utensils, At times, the master, if he be too poor to keep either mule or 
horse, will do Donkey the honour of mounting its back, while holding his 
legs well up; and even if a friend want a mount he will get up on the 
croup, and Donkey raises no objection. Thus, then, Donkey’s existence 
among the nomadic tribes is a tolerably happy one, but it is not the same, 
unfortunately, in the cities. On seeing the barracks, the hospitals, hostels, 
and many-storied houses that decorate the Algerian towns, few travellers 
would suspect the important part Donkey has played in the construction 
of these great works; but it is the simple truth, that not a grain of sand 
employed in those buildings but has been brought up by “ neddy.”’ 
Every European landing in Algeria must have noticed the speed with 
which the operation is effected. An Arab leaves the town, shouting, 
‘Look out !”” and preceded by a flock of donkeys, himself being generally 
mounted on the last animal. They proceed without a check to the 
quarry, or the stream that supplies the sand. Ina second each beast is 
loaded, and they return at a hand canter. On reaching the building 
spot the donkeys are unloaded in a second, and start off again at a gallop 
as before. His toil begins with daybreak and ends with nightfall. As 
a reward, these good little animals obtain leave to go and seek pasture in 
the uncultivated fields around. 

So far M. Gérard. But the present writer thinks he may venture to 
detail his own experience of camels and mules; he will say nothing of 
donkeys lest it might lead to odious comparisons. During his service 
with the unlucky Turkish Contingent, the P.W. had a vast experience of 
those interesting animals, and can safely say that they are a delusion and 
asnare. And, first, for the camels. Apart from the fact that no horse 
will approach them, and that their sudden turning of a Kertch street led 
to perils innumerable, the camel isthe most unsociable beast in existence. 
If you get within its reach it is safe to take a mouthful out of your arm, 
or make a violent attack on your head. And then the weights it drags 
are simply ridiculous: the Tartars employed a species of wheeled sledge, 
with solid, creaking wheels of the size of a soup-plate. On this sledge 
two tea-chests might find room if the Tartar driver condescended to grant 
so much space, and the two lazy brutes attached to the sledge undulated 
through the streets with a despairingly slow motion, the very sight of 
which was strongly suggestive of maladie de mer. As for the fable 
about the last feather that breaks the camel’s back, that is simply 
absurd, for you can never come within, say, half a ton of it. The mules 
were considerably worse. We all read of the way in which they behaved 
to each other's tails before Sebastopol, but up at Kertch they were far 
cleverer. We had about six hundred of the fiercest brutes ever seen out 
of Spain, but their education had been sadly neglected: the muleteers 
had failed, fideliter, to teach them those ingenuous arts which would 
have softened their manners and forbidden them from being fierce. To 
each regimental surgeon two mules were allotted to carry the medical 
panniers, and, during the reviews, the way the mules behaved was a 
caution, to use an Americanism. So soon as they received their burden, 
they deliberately lay down and rolled over and over until they had 
smashed every fragile article contained in the panniers. That achieved, 
they would rise again like virtuous citizens of the muline kingdom, and 
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give an intense wink of satisfaction. Varying this with sundry boltings 
and bitings, the reader may form a fair idea of what a mule is worth in 
the battle-field. It is possible, though, that the French, with their 
organising talent, have discovered a way of taming both camels and 
mules, so we will take M. Gérard’s word, and go on with our story, 
borrowed from his eloquent pages. 

After the animals to which we have alluded comes the ox, an auxi- 
liary no less useful because it is allotted the painful task of preparing 
the soil which nourishes its lordly owner. To furnish an idea of the 
number of the bovine race to be found in the colony, it will be sufficient 
for us to quote the losses experienced by the natives of the three pro- 
vinces during a rigorous winter: Oran lost 80,000 oxen, Algiers 87,000, 
and Constantine 116,000! The causes of this disaster, which is far 
too common, result from the carelessness of the natives. A summer 
warmer than usual burns up the pasturage ; on this comes a wet or snowy 
winter, which finds the animals weakened and exposed to the air, and 
the Arabs calmly watch them dying, muttering the while, “ God is 
great!” But, as this question does not interest the natives alone, 
government have interfered, and through the care of the officers in 
charge of the districts, the Arabs have been brought to build shelter for 
their herds, and provide for their wants in the event of drought or bad 
weather. 

It is a curious fact that sheep are most prosperous in those parts of 
Algeria where cattle flourish least, and vice versa. On the lofty plateaux 
of the centre and the west, considerable flocks and shapely animals are 
found. The wool is certainly not very fine, but the introduction of the 
Merino sheep by Marshal Randon has produced already a very marked 
improvement. The fecundity of the sheep is something extraordinary, 
for they not only drop two lambs a year, in spring and autumn, but fre- 
quently have two at one birth. As the present number of sheep and 
lambs is over twenty millions, and must be largely augmented with every 
year, there seems a probability that Algeria may, with time, supply 
France with all the wool needed for her manufactures. Goats are found 
at the northern and southern extremities of Algeria, in the possession of 
the poor Kabyle and the nomadic Arab. They are of very fine quality, 
but here, as a ale they are more injurious than useful in a colonising 
point of view. 

To complete our sketch of the domestic animal kingdom, we will add 
a few walle about the cats and dogs, which in Africa do not hold such 
a place as among ourselves. With the exception of the greyhound, which 
is the exclusive property of the noble Arabs, the dog, properly so called, 
forms a single race, and it is the same everywhere. About the size of 
our shepherd dogs, it is of a dirty white, or sandy colour, with long and 
tufted hair, and a magnificent tail. As it has to guard the Arab’s tent, 
it converts night into day: and as its duty is to bark, in order to show 
that people are on the watch, it begins at dusk, and only leaves off at 
daybreak. If by any accident it feels weary, or the bad weather compels 
it to enter a tent, a shower of blows very soon drives it out again. As 
each Arab possesses on an average from four to five dogs, and a douwar 
is usually composed of eight to ten tents, this makes a concert of forty 
voices repeating the same chorus the whole night through, sometimes 
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a few paces from you, at others over your head, for, in order to have a 
good outlook, these faithful guardians mount upon the tents. 

There are two remarkable facts in the manners of these nearl 
ferocious animals ; the first is, that in the battles they periodically wage, 
when one of them draws near an adjacent tent, the conquered dog 
is murdered by the whole band, and its body serves as a meal for its 
fellows, almost before the life is out of it. Aged dogs all undergo the 
same fate, without their masters interfering in any way. The second 
fact—and a very curious one it is—is, that in spite of the constant 
vicinity of two tents, frequently sheltering the members of the same 
family, the dogs of these two tents remain enemies, and look on the 
dwellers in the adjoining tent in the same way. It will be seen from 
this how difficult it must be to approach a denen during the night. 
Still, in spite of these obstacles, most of the murders and thefts are com- 
mitted during the darkness. 

The social position of the cat, though not equal to that of its European 
brethren, is still preferable to that of the dog. As it lives with the women, 
who beat it moderately, its lot is endurable if it takes care to keep out of 
the way at meals. Sidi Bil Kassem, one of the most revered marabouts, 
had three cats, which were great favourites, and were, consequently, 
petted by the most religious Arabs, from the simple fact that they were 
in the good graces of a saint. As for their appearance, the Algerian 
cats have such a perfect similarity to ours, that it is easy to see that they 
came from Europe. Who knows whether they are not lineally descended 
from Whittington’s famous cat ? 

We will now examine into those animals that live in a state of nature, 
at the head of which we must certainly place the lion. The natives of 
Eastern Algeria call it seid; those of western, agad, or seba. According 
to Dameini, the African Buffon, the lion has a right to ninety-nine 
adjectives, or one less than Deity, to qualify its nobility. The principal 
are: the valiant, the superb, the terrible, the roaring, the magnificent, 
the courageous, the powerful, the generous, the devouring. We will pass 
over the other ninety. This grand seigneur, who regards men of all 
classes as his vassals, is found in the forests of the east, centre, and west, 
The lion is rarely met with in Kabylia, because the inhabitants of that 
country have got few herds, and, besides, there is a large fly which pre- 
vehts it sleeping. The countries the lion affections are those of Philip 
ville and Boni, and the circumjacent districts. The number of lions 
greatly increased in Algeria since the administration of the forests has 
been placed on the same footing as in France. This may be easily ex- 

lained. Before this protective administration, whenever a lion ap 
the inhabitants hastened to burn its den, so as to send it further on. This 
process being continually repeated, the lion was constantly on its travels, 
The inspectors having stopped this good old custom, the dens are be- 
coming more frequent, while in Tunis and Morocco the Arabs still con- 
tinue burning the woods. ‘The consequence is, that those douars which 
are near a forest suffer considerable daily losses. 

Contrary to those of its family inhabiting Central Africa and Abyssinia, 
the lion of the Atlas rarely hunts, save by accident. For instance, if on 
getting up at nightfall it may notice a boar a short distanee off, it will try 
to catch it. Walking at first with some speed, so soon as it can be heard 
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it imitates the prudent and silent movements of the cat. In spite of its 
weight—six hundred pounds—it contrives to hide the sound of its foot- 
steps from the finest ear; even on wooded and stony ground, neither the 
rustling of its body against the bushes, nor the disturbance of a pebble, 
will betray its presence. If it arrives at the edge of the forest, and the 
boar is in the plain, it will take advantage of a shrub, a stone, or a tuft 
of grass to get within fifteen paces without being seen. On arriving 
there it crouches, takes its bound, and kills its prey instantaneously with 
one bite; but if the boar happen to wind the lion, and run off, the latter 
will not pursue it. What need to take so much trouble, when thousands 
of oxen and sheep await its pleasure ? 

M. Gérard has constantly been asked whether the lion is generous or 
dangerous to man, and he thinks it advisable to answer the question here. 
Like all animals belonging to the feline race, the lion is indolent and 
slothful when it is gorged, but alert and indefatigable when starving or 
excited. In addition to this, it is accustomed to sleep. by day and live at 
night. According to our author's observations, he arrives at_ the conclu- 
sion that a lion meeting a man by day will not pay any attention to him 
unless itself attacked, for it is not in its normal condition. But if a party 
of men meet a lion at night, if it be hungry it will follow them, get before 
them, and try to isolate one if it can. If the lion has fed, it will look at 
men passing within ten paces without making a move. If an isolated 
man on foot meet a lion which has not dined, and at a place where cattle 
is scarce, it is certain that the lion will eat the man: whence we conclude 
that in the opinion of the king of animals, the flesh of oxen, camels, sheep, 
horses, mules, and even donkeys, is preferable to that of our fellows. It 
is easy enough to see why accidents are rare in a country where lions are 
so numerous. In the first place, they always inhabit forests near villages, 
and next, the Arabs are very cautious never to go out alone after sunset. 
Hence men serve as food to lions principally in those districts where the 
douars are far apart. The average of these accidents is ten per year in 
the south-east of the province of Constantine, and of this number flying 
women comprise one-half. As for the losses the tribes sustain from this 
noble animal, they amount to about twelve thousand head of cattle a year. 
M. Gérard observes here, with the true spirit of the lion-hunter, “ Apart 
from these inconveniences, which up to the present day have been regarded 
as most unimportant, French Africa ought to be proud of its lions, for 
neither those of Senegal nor of the ¢ Cape are comparable to them for their 
beauty of shape and richness of mane. 

It is natural that M. Gérard, who feels an intense interest in the lion, 
should devote many pages of his new work to that fascinating subject, 
and we may therefore be pardoned for transferring his remarks tq our 
pages. The description he gives of the lion’s mode of life is worthy 
quotation. 

The plains and valleys situate at the foot of wooded mountains are 
inhabited at all seasons by a great number of natives possessing enormous 
flocks. These douars, composed of ten to thirty tents or families, are 
erected in the vicinity of water, and form a circle, the centre of which 
constitutes the cattle- -yard. A hedge, six feet high and two yards wide, 
surrounds the whole. During the summer the lion selects on the mountain 
a perfectly clean and well-protected ravine, with a stream in its vicinity : 
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in winter, a spot sheltered against the northern winds, and well open to 
the sun. There the animal sleeps from daybreak to dusk: at the latter 
hour it rises, and performs its toilet on a neighbouring height, whence its 
eye can watch the return of the cattle to the douars. When it feels 
hungry, the lion quits the wood, and taking the first path leading to the 
plain, approaches the douar. It climbs over the hedge and carries off its 
dinner to the stream or spring, where the women will find the fragments 
when they come to draw water in the morning. At times, when accom- 
panied by a lioness, it begs the lady to remain outside the douar ; then 
leaping in, it drives out all the cattle for the greater delectation of its 
better-half. In that case the lioness kills on her own account, and so does 
the lion; and then, instead of one victim, there are several. In 1843, 
M. Gérard saw the carcases of seventeen oxen killed in less than five 
minutes, and left intact by the lion and lioness, which had carried off the 
eighteenth to the banks of a stream for supper. 

It appears, too, that the lion, pressed by hunger, will rise at an early 
hour and proceed straight to its observatory, not to lose time in acei- 
dental searching. In that case, a horse, a donkey sporting with the dogs 
near the huts, a camel feeding its young, or two oxen fastened to a 
plough—all is good to the hungry animal, and it goes to the nearest. 
It must not be supposed from the foregoing that the lion, when its meal 
is over, returns to its lair and goes to sleep. Beyond these plains there 
are other countries it must visit and know; or it hears the hoarse roaring 
of a rival. With its head aloft and mane erect, it marches with a proud 
and confident step along the path made by man, and which it considers 
made for itself. This is a habit peculiar to the lion of the Atlas ; and 
it was this very contempt of man which induced M. Gérard to select his 
peculiar method of hunting the lion, which would be impracticable in any 
other country. 

Struck by the heavy losses the natives sustained, M. Gérard proposed 
a crusade against the lions at the head of forty picked men; but the 
affair was put off. In the mean while, to keep nis hands in, he set out 
with two practised sportsmen, who took all their gamekeepers with them. 
During a campaign of fifty days, twenty-five lions and panthers were 
shot at, and ten bit the dust. Had all the party employed Devisme’s 
explosive bullet, not one of the animals would have escaped. 

M. Gérard considers that with forty men, and by going out two hun- 
dred nights in the year, it would be very possible to kill one hundred 
lions every year. This number represents about one-half the leonine 
population of Algeria. Hence in two or three years the country might 
be freed from its plague, without reckoning that panthers could be killed 
during the day. It is true that both lions and panthers come from 
Morocco and Tunis; but those that passed the ffontier would soon be 
signalised by the natives, and would soon pay with their lives for the 
little injury they had been enabled to do, for the interior of the colony 
once freed from carnivorous animals, sportsmen would establish them- 
selves on the eastern and western frontiers. The fate of M. Gérard’s 
proposition is not decided yet, but, for all that, he continues his sport 
with his two friends, and has met with great success. Those, then, of 
our readers who desire a shot at a lion, we recommend to make haste, 
for M. Gérard is a determined man, with a mission to exterminate lions, 
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and will not rest till he has accomplished his task. It would be better 
fun to take a trip to Algeria and join Gérard’s peaceful band, than let 
off one’s effervescence by helping Garibaldi to put down those mercenaries 
of whom Sardinia complai ins with sublime impudence, ignoring the fact 
that the great chieftain’s volunteers are composed of precisely the same 
materials as the poor fellows captured at Spoleto. 

The tiger, elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo are only found in the 
interior of the country situated beyond the most southern French posses- 
sions. Among the carnivora of the second rank Algeria possesses the 
leopard. ‘There are two sorts, one of which M. Gé ‘rard conjectures to be 
the panther, which is found on the seaboard, while the larger inhabits 
the great Atlas and its spurs. The leopard is much taller than the 

nther, but not so stoutly built. Both varieties live in the densest 
forests, and prefer the vicinity of rocks. The wild boar is their staple 
food, and veal exceptionally. The leopard and panther rarely make an 
attack on the village, but profit by the carelessness of the natives, who 
send their cattle to pasture under the charge of children. The losses 
these animals entail on the Arabs are not comparable to those produced 
by the lion, for the latter animal always insists on fresh meat, while the 
leopards feed for several days running on the same carcase. M. Gérard 
tells us that he has frequently found a quarter of veal or boar in the 
branches of an oak fifteen feet from the ground when following the track 
of the leopard to the foot of the tree. The character of these animals is 
crafty, timid, and false. Far from openly facing man and following fre- 
quented paths like the lion, they hide in the thickets, and rarely venture 
into the place even at night. When attacked, they fly at full speed, but 
if wounded they become furious, and employ the weapons nature has 
given them very skilfully. We may refer our readers for further details 
on this subject to a capital little book, “Le Tueur de Pantheres,” by M. 
Bombounel, who is a worthy successor to Gérard in another department 
of the chase. 

After the leopard comes the jackal, a species of bastard, standing 
between the fox and the wolf, the latter of which it resembles in instincts, 
shape, and habits. Next to the lion it is the most injurious animal to 
the colony, for it not only attacks cattle but injures the crops. Jackals 
are found everywhere in the vicinity of European towns, and they have 
become so insolent, owing to their security, that they are heard howling 
at the very gates of the villages. The foxes, while much less numerous, 
have different habits from those in Europe : instead of inhabiting the 
forests, they keep among the rocks that border the places, or in holes in 
the places themselves. Smaller and redder than our variety, the Algerian 
fox lives principally on rats and mice. The species found in the north 
and the centre of the colony is not the same as that in the Sahara. The 
latter is not larger than a man’s fist; it has very long ears and a hand- 
some tail; it is a charming little animal, which might be made a domestic 
favourite were it not for the unpleasant smell that evacuates from it. The 
lynx, and several varieties of wild cats, inhabit the valleys of the Greater 
and Lesser Atlas. Numerous mangoustes may also be met with. 

The hywna, which M. Gérard classifies after all the carnivora, has a 
nature and habits perfectly differing from what is generally supposed. Its 
crafty look, its upstanding mane and capacious mouth, have caused it to 
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be regarded as a ferocious and dangerous animal, and the government 
offer a reward for its destruction. But this is a mistake, according to our 
author, for, far from being injurious, the hyena renders great services in 
a sanitary point of view by devouring the dead animals that during 
summer lie by hundreds round the douars and the filth thrown out of the 
town. There is not a more timid and inoffensive animal in creation than 
the hyena. The only reproach that can be made it is, that when driven 
to extremities by hunger, it will pounce on a straying dog, or dig up the 
dead bodies in the Arab cemeteries. One peculiarity in its habits is that 
in those countries where there are lions it only goes out by day or in the 
moonlight. This custom is justified by the aversion the king of animals 
feels for it, for the lion snaps in two every hyena it comes across, and 
hurls its body contemptuously out of its path. The hymna inhabits deep 
holes, which it forms at the foot of a rock or in the sand; in the hot 
season it is driven away by the gnats, and retires to the woods. The 
Arabs capture it alive by throwing a burnous over its head, after which 
they gag it and drag it off to the douar, where it is stoned by the women 
and children. So great is the contempt the Arab feels for the hyzna, that 
he will never use his gun to kill it for fear of dishonouring it. It often 
happens that on digging out a hole in which one of these animals is 
hidden, a family of porcupines is found living under the same roof, and in 
good intelligence with it. The meat is savoury when freed from fat, and 
the Arabs employ the grease of the paws for breast diseases: curiously 
enough, they apply it indifferently to their wives and their cows! When 
the porcupine is met by the dogs in the woods they chase it eagerly, but 
as the animal is not adapted for running it soon stops, and then the dogs 
we look out for squalls. M. Gérard tells us that he has often seen 
quills buried in objects to the depth of three inches, and if the point 
break off in the wound it is incurable. The panther kills the porcupine 
by watching it emerge from its hole and giving it a blow on the head, 
which is not protected by spines. 

The wild boar is found in every part of Algeria: there are two varieties, 
those of the marsh and those of the woods, the latter being the larger 
and more savage. The forests of La Calle and Beni-Salah also contain 
deer much resembling those found in Europe, excepting that the colour 
of the skin is brighter. In some parts they are chased with greyhounds, 
but, as a general rule, are stalked. Antelopes, too, are met with in great 
numbers: they are remarkably nomadic, and cover immense distances, 
according to the seasons. In the winter they retire to the Sahara. The 
Arabs chase the antelope on horseback with or without dogs 0 only 
kill does and fawns in the first year. The wild sheep is only rarely met 
with on the southern slope of the great Atlas, and is very difficult to kill, 
owing to its suspicious nature. The gazelle is found in the mountains of 
Central Algeria and in the southern plains. Its greatest enemy, strange 
to say, is the jackal, which employs stratagem, as it could not hope to 
catch the antelope by fair running. The rascal lies down by the drinking 
places with its feet in the air, and pretends to be dead. Owing to their 
curiosity the antelopes come up to see what this strange-looking object is, 
and gradually collect, when the jackal flies at the throat of the fattest, 
and enjoys a hearty meal. The African hare is about half the size of 
ours ; it is found everywhere, but is most abundant in spots remote from 
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colonisation. The Arabs capture it with greyhounds and falcons. The 
latter is a curious sight for the Europe an, for when the poor animal sees 
the bird hovering over it, it loses its senses, and runs between the horse’s 
legs. 

The feathered races of Africa do not at all differ from those found in 
Europe, excepting that they are richer in birds of prey, poorer in game. 
Thus the pheasant, partridge, and grouse are unknown there; but, in 
compensation, the aquatic b irds of the | north hybernate by millions, as well 
as beécassines, bustards, and cranes. The quail and red- legged partridge 
are also found in large numbers. The stork forms its nest on the roofs of 
houses, and feeds its young on reptiles. As for birds of prey, they are 
innumerable, and every variety is represented. It is a curious sight to see 
a rock frequented by these avrial carnivora at the moment when the 

oung are taught to fly. Each variety has its story, like lodgers in a 
tg and the greatest harmony constantly prevails among them, which 
is not always the case among men. The vulture and the hyana are the 
two great scavengers of Alee Ta, 

We have dwelt thus fully on the natural history of Algeria because it 

appears to be a country eminently adapted for the sportsman desirous of 
new sensations. We will, however, devote the remainder of our paper to 
the future prospects of the colony, being compelled to pass over much 
other valuable matter, for which we refer the reader to the work itself. 

According to M. Gérard’s calculations, Algeria can offer colonists, after 
allowing an ample margin for the wants of the natives, six million hectares, 
or fifteen million acres of unwooded soil for cultivation. To this may be 
added other ten millions of serubby land and desert, which might be easily 
rendered available for cultivation. Allowing ten hestaves to every family 
of five persons, Algeria could receive a population of nine million Euro- 
peans without in any way injuring the natives. It is certain that if France 
understood her mission, she might convert Algeria into one large farm, 
supplying all those articles to obtain which she now annually pays 
foreigners nearly twenty-three millions of pounds. No country is more 
favourable for i production of silk than Algeria, for the mulberry - trees 

row to an enormous size, and the attempts already made to introduce 
the silkworm have proved entirely successful. The cultivation of cotton, 
which occupied 50 hectares in 1852, now exceeds 3000 hectares, and 
proves most profitable. Tobacco has undergone the same progression : 
in 1852 the planters only produced 300,000 kilogrammes ; in 1857 
they supplied 4,000,000 kilogrammes, with an average profit of from 
800 fr. to 1000 fr. from each hectare. Hemp and flax grow excellently 
wherever it is possible to irrigate the soil: oils of good quality have already 

made their appearance at the French markets, and entire forests of wild 
olive-trees still await the hand that is to crop them. Mocha coffee and 
the sugar-cane succeed in the oases. Sorgho, another cane which pro- 
duces a different spirit, is cultivated successfully in the north of the 
provinces, as well as hops. Green tea grows naturally in the mountains 
of the eastern provinces, where the inhabitants have employ ed it since the 
most remote period. Lastly, the cultivation of the grape and fruit-trees 
has succeeded wherever it hes been tried. From all these facts it may 
fairly be assumed that Algeria might become the garden of Europe ; let 
us try and find out what has prevented that consummation. The earliest 
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attempt at colonisation was in 1832, when two small villages were formed 
near Algiers, and in 1858 there were two hundred “ centres of popula- 
tion,’ many of which were only half populated. In the same year the 
total European agricultural population amounted to seventy thousand souls, 
But even these are not all husbandmen: many are men removed from 
Frauce for political reasons, while only a very few of those really com- 
petent to till the soil possessed the requisite capital. Such has been the 
result of the official colonisation as organised at the expense of the state; 
in a word, it has been a dead failure, for no capitalist has been induced 
to invest his money in Algeria, and capital is the great thing needed at 
present to put matters in working order, 

An effort is, howev er, about to be made by the French government : 
a network of railways i is to be drawn over the country, and the emperor 
has visited Algeria to see with his own eyes where the mistake is. We 
fear, however, that the French will never succeed, for they are peculiarly 
ill adapted for colonisation. Still, it would be a glorious thing for them 
if they would turn their attention to solid commerce, for it would be a 
guarantee to Europe that they have given up their old dreams of con- 
quest, and have inaugurated that era of peace for which all nations so 
ardently long. 

We ap prehend, however, that many years must elapse ere Algeria be- 
come profits able to the French government ; it is occupied by a permanent 
force of sixty-five thousand men, and yet we constantly h ten. of raids. 
The turbulent races will not endure foreign domination without an effort, 
and another Abd-el-Kader may yet spring up. We can hardly believe 
that the natives are solely to blame in this matter; during the thirty 
years Frenchmen have occupied Algeria, it has been one long contest, 
and we cannot but imagine that there is some inherent defect in the 
French system of managing a conquered country. Of course, M. Gérard 
ascribes the commotions entirely to Morocco, and insists that there is no 
prospect of permanent peace until that country is also held by the 
French ; but that is going a little too far. We, for our part, put more 
faith in railways than in bayonets, and if the emperor were to pay 

reater attention to the material prosperity of the country than to hunting 
down the luckless Kabyles, Algeria might be rendered tranquil. But when 
we find a sensible man like Gérard shouting for more bayonets, and wish- 
ing to see that system borrowed from the old Romans by which soldiers 
first conquered a country and then civilised it, we shake our heads and 
fancy that France prefers that Algeria should remain in its present un- 
healthy position, in order that she may have a crop of bloody laurels ever 


ready to hand. 
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UNDER THE SNOW, 


Tue Tantany* belis swing to and fro, 
Heavily with the wind they go, 
Keenly the bitter blast doth blow, 
Deep in the valley lies the snow ; 


But a still small voice is sweetly singing, 


Singing in accents soft and low, 


“ Under the snow the corn is springing !” 


Spring comes, although the sky still lowers, 


With violets, Love’s favoured flowers, 
And April brings his genial showers, 
And roses blossom in the bowers; 


But then the voice says, sad and slow, 
“ Gather them gently, count your hours, 


After the harvest comes the snow!” 


And gloomy winter came again, 
But burning love had caught me then 
Mine was a soul of fire, my brain 


Grew ‘neath her tears like flowers in rain; 
And then the voice was sweetly singing, 


Knowing that I did sue in vain, 


** Under the snow the corn is springing 


Summer again, my bride was won, 
A life all new I had begun, 
The world shone with another sun, 
My bride, my wife, my lovéd one! 

ut then the voice said, sad and low, 
“Winter is coming, harvest’s done, 
The sweetest flowers will soon be gone, 


After the summer comes the snow!” 


Summer and winter, ever so, 

Yet the sweet voice I welcome now, 

For much my monitress I owe ; 

Oh! when at last they lay me low, 

With her for whom I sorrow now, 
Sweet in my ears may it be ringing, 
Deep in my heart the angel] singing, 

Singing in accents soft and low, 


“ Under the snow the corn is springing !” 


Munich, Feb. 1, 1860. 


—— 

























M. I. T. 


* Tantany, a corruption of tintinnabulum. The spire of Lichfield Cathedral 
which contains the bells is called the Tantany Tower. 














EAST LYNNE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** ASHLEY.” 
PART THE TENTH. 


THE SECRET SCRAP OF PAPER, 


Tur weeks went on; two or three: and things seemed to be progress- 
ing backwards, rather than forwards—if that’s not Irish. Francis Levi- 
son’s affairs—that is, the adjustment of them—did not advance at all: 
creditors were obstinate. He had been three times over to Levison Park, 
securely boxed up in Mr. Carlyle’s close carriage from the prying eyes of 
bebolders : but Sir Peter appeared to be turning nearly as obdurate as 
the creditors. Captain Levison had deceived him, he found out: inas- 
much as that certain sums of money, handed over by Sir Peter some time 
back to settle certain claims, had been slipped by the gentleman into his 
own pocket and appropriated to his own purposes. Sir Peter did not 
appear inclined to forgive the deceit, and vowed he would do nothing 
further yet awhile. Then there would be nothing for him but returning 
to the Continent, Captain Levison observed. And the best place for him ; ; 
plenty of seamps congregated there, was the retort of Sir Peter. He ap- 
parently meant what he said, for when Francis Levison rose to leave, Sir 
Peter took out of his pocket-book notes to the value of 100/., told him 
that would pay for the expense he had been put to in coming, and that his 
allowance would be continued as usual. 

“ Tlow did you get on to-day with Sir Peter?” Mr. Carlyle inquired 
that evening at dinner, when his guest was back at Kast Lynne. 

“ Middling,” replied Francis Levison. ‘I did not do much with him. 
These old stagers like to take their own time over things.” 

An answer false as he was. It did not suit his plans to quit East 
Lynne yet; and had he told the truth he would have had no plea for re- 
maining. 

Another thing that may be said to have been progressing backwards, 
for it was going on fast to bad, instead of to good, was the jealousy of 

Lady Isabel. How could it be otherwise, kept up, as it was, by Barbara's 
frequent meetings with Mr. Carlyle, and by Captain Levison’s exagge- 
rated whispers of them? Discontented, ill at ease with herself and — 
everybody about her, Isabel was living now in a state of excitement ; 
dangerous resentment against her husband beginning to rise up in o 
heart. That very day, the one of Captain Levison’s visit to Levison 
Park, in driving through West Lynne in the pony carriage, she had 
come upon her husband in close converse with Barbara Hare. So ab- 
sorbed were they that they never saw her, though her carriage passed 
close to the pavement where they stood. 

On the morning following this, as the Hare family were seated at 
breakfast, the postman was observed coming towards the house. Barbara 
sprang from her seat to the open window, and the man advanced to her, 
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“Only one, miss. It is for yourself.”’ 

“Who is it from?” began the justice, as Barbara returned to her 
chair. In letters, as in other things, he was always curious to know their 
contents, whether they might be addressed to himself or not. 

“It is from Anne, papa,” replied Barbara, as she laid the letter by her 
side on the table. 

“Why don’t you open it and see what she says ? 

“] will, directly: I am just going to pour out some more tea for 
mamma.” 

Barbara handed her mamma the tea, and then took up her letter. As 
she opened it, a small bit of paper, folded, fell upon her lap. Fortunately, 
most fortunately, Justice Hare, who at the moment had his nose in his 
coffee-cup, did not see it, but Mrs. Hare did. 

* Barbara, you have dropped something.” 

Barbara had seen it also, and was clutching stealthily at the “ some- 
thing” with almost a guilty movement. She had no ready answer at 
hand, but bent her eyes on her letter, and Mrs. Hare spoke again. 

* My love, something dropped on your lap.” 

«“ Don’t you hear your mamma, young lady: 
“ What is it that you have drop ped ? - 

Barbara with a crimson face of heat rose from her chair and shook out 
her pretty muslin dress—-somehow, Barbara’s dresses were always pretty. 
“ There’s nothing at all, papa; nothing that I see.” And, in sitting 
down, she contrived to give her mother a warning look, which silenced 
Mrs. Hare. Then Barbara read her sister's letter, and laid it open on 
the table for the benefit of anybody else, who might like to do the same. 

The justice snatched it up, t taking first benefit to himself—as he was 
sure to do. He threw it down, grumbling. 

“Not much in it. There never is, in Anne’s letters: she won’t set 
the Thames on fire as a correspondent. As if anybody cared to hear 
about the baby’s being ‘short-coated!’ I think T'll take half a cup more 
coffee, Barbara.” 

Finally the justice finished his breakfast and strolled out into the 

rden. Mrs. Hare turned to Barbara. 

‘My dear, why did you give me that mysterious look? And what 

was it that dropped upon your lap? It seemed to fall from Anne’s 
letter.” 

‘* Well, mamma, it did fall from Anne’s letter. You know how exact- 
ing papa is—always will see and inquire into everything—so when Anne 
wants to tell me any bit of news that she does not care the whole world 
to know, she writes it on a separate bit of paper and puts it inside her 
letter. 1 suppose it was one of those bits that fell out.” 

« Child, I cannot let you insinuate that your papa has no right to look 
into your letters.” 

«Of course not, mamma,” was Miss Barbara’s rejoinder. “ But if he 
had a grain of common sense, he might judge that I and Anne may 
sometimes have little private matters to say to each other, not necessary 
or expedient for him to pry into.” 

Barbara had produced the scrap of paper as she spoke, and was opening 
it. Mrs. Hare watched her movements, and her countenance. She saw 


” 
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pursued the justice. 
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the latter flush suddenly and vividly, and then become deadly pale: she 
saw Barbara crush the note in her hand when read. 

‘Oh, mamma!” she uttered. 

The flush of emotion came also into Mrs. Hare’s delicate cheeks. 
“ Barbara! is it bad news P” 

‘* Mamma, it—it—is about Richard!” she whispered, glancing at the 
door and window, to see that none might be within sight or hearing, “I 
never never thought of him: I only fancied Anne might be sending me 
some bit of news concerning her own affairs. Good Heavens! how fortu- 
nate—how providential that papa did not see the paper fall; and that you 
did not persist in your inquiries! If he F 

Barbara, you are keeping me in suspense,” interrupted Mrs. Hare, 
who had also grown white. ‘ What should Anne know about Richard ?” 

Barbara smoothed out the writing and held it before her mother. It 
was as follows: 

‘‘T have had a curious note from R. It was without date or signature, 
but I knew his handwriting. He tells me to let you know, in the most 
sure and private manner that I can, that he will soon be paying anetier 
night visit. You are to watch the grove every evening when the present 
moon gets bright.” 

Mrs. Hare covered her face for some minutes. ‘ Thank God for all 
Hlis mercies!” she murmured, 

*Oh, mamma, but it is an awful risk for him to run !” 

* But to know that he is in life—to know that he is in life! And for 
the risk— Barbara, I dread it not. ‘The same good God who protected 
him through the last visit, will protect him through this. He will not 
forsake the oppressed, the innocent. Destroy that paper, child.” 

‘‘ Archibald Carlyle must first see it, mamma. I will destroy it after- 
wards.” 

“Then seek him out to-day and show it him. I shall not be easy 
until it is destroyed, Barbara.” 

Braving the comments of the gossips, hoping the visit would not reach 
the ears or eyes of the justice, Barbara went that day to the office of Mr. 
Carlyle. Ile was not there: he was not at West Lynne: he was gone 
to Lynneborough on business, and Mr. Dill thought it a question if he 
would be at the office again that day. If so, it would be late in the 
afternoon. Barbara, as soon as their own dinner was over, took up her 
patient station at the gate, hoping to see him pass: but the time went by 
and he did not. She had little doubt that he had returned home without 
going again to West Lynne. 

What should she do? Go up to East Lynne and see him, said her 
conscience. Barbara’s mind was in a strangely excited state. It appeared 
to her that this visit of Richard’s must have been specially designed by 
Providence, that he might be confronted with Thorn. That they must 
be confronted the one with the other, or, rather, that Richard must have 
the opportunity given him of seeing Thorn, was a matter of course ; 
though how it was to be brought about, Barbara could not guess. For 
all action, all plans, she must depend upon Mr. Carlyle: he ought to be 
put in immediate possession of the news, for the moon was already three 
or four days old, and there was no knowing when Richard might appear. 
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“ Mamma,” she said, returning in-doors, after seeing the justice depart 
upon an evening visit to the Buck’s Head, where he and certain other 
justices and rentleme in sometimes congregated to smoke and chat, “] 
shall go up to Kast Lynne if you have no objection. | must see Mr. 


C arlyle.’ 

“ What objection ean I have, my dear? [am all anxiety for you to 
see him: it is so unfortunate that he was out to-da v when you ve ‘ntured 
to his office. Mind you tell him all: and ask him what is best to be 
done.” 

Away went Barbara. It had struck seven when she arrived at East 
Lynne. 

“Is Mr. Carlyle disengaged ?’ 

“Mr. C arlyle is not yet home, miss. My lady and Miss Carlyle are 
waiting dinner for him.’ 

A check for Barbara. The servant asked her to walk in, but she 
declined, and turned from the door. She was in no mood for visit 
pay ing YY, 

Lady Isabel had been standing at the window watching for her 
husband, and wonde ring what made him so late: she observed Barbara 
approach the house, and saw her walk away again. Tresently the ser- 
vant who had answered the door entered the dr: awing-room. 

“Was not that Miss Hare? 

“Yes, my lady,” was the man’s reply.“ She w anted master. I said 
your ladyship was at home, but she would not enter.” 

Isabel said no more. She caught the eyes of Francis Levison fixed on 
her with as much meaning, compassionate meaning, as they dared express. 
She clasped her hands to pain, and turned again to the window. 

Barbara was slowly walking down the avenue, Mr. Carlyle was gthen 
in sight, walking quickly up it. Lady Isabel saw their h: inds meet in 
greeti: ug. 

“Oh, Iam so thankful to have met you!” Barbara exclaimed to him, 
impulsively. ‘I actually went to your office to-day, and I have heen 
now to your house. We have such news!” 

ot Ay! What? About Thorn?” 

“No, about Richard,” replied Barbara, taking the scrap of paper from 
the folds of her dress. ‘‘ This came to me this morning, from Anne.” 

Mr. Carlyle took the document, and Barbara looked over him whilst 
he read it: neither of them thinking that Lady Isabel’s jealous eyes, and 
Captain Levison’s evil ones, were strained on them from the distant 
windows. Miss Carlyle’s whe were, for the matter of that. 

“Archibald, it seems to me that Providence must be directing him 
hither at this moment. Our s: ispicions, with regard to Thorn, can now 
be set at rest. You must contrive that Richard shall see him. What 
can he be coming again for ft 

“More money,” was the supposition of Mr. Carlyle. Does Mrs, 
Hare know of this ?” 

“She does, unfortunately. I opened the paper before her, never 
dreaming it was connected ‘with Richard. I wish I could have spared 
mamma "the news until he was actually here: the expectation and 
suspense I fear will make her ill. It terrifies me to that extent that I 
don’t know what Iam about,” she coutinued. ‘ Not a moment’s rest or 
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yeace shall I have, until he has been and is gone again. Poor, wandering, 
unhappy Rich: wd | and not to be guilty!’ 

“Hie acted as thouch he were guilty, Barbara, And that line of con- 
duct often entails as much trouble as real guilt.’ 

“You do not believe him gui ‘ty ” she almost passionately uttered. 

“T donot. I have little doubt of the guilt of Thorn.” 

“Oh, if it could but be brought home to him!” reiterated Barbara: 
“so that Richard might be cleare ‘d in the sight of day. ILow can you 
contrive that he sh: lr see ‘Thorn ?’ 

7] cannot tell; I must think it over. Let me know the instant he 
arrives, Barbara.” 

“Of course | shall. It may be, that he does not want money’; that 
his errand is only to see mamma. Te was always so fond of her. 

“T must leave you,” said Mr, Carlyle, taking her hand in token of 
farewell. ‘Then, as a thought occurred to him, he turned and walked a 
few steps with her, without releasing it. He was probably quite uncon- 
scious that he retained it: she was not. 

“You know, Barbara, if he should want money, and it be not con- 
venient to Mrs. Hare to supply it at so short a notice, I can give it him, 
as I did before.” 

Thank you, thank you, Archibald. Mamma felt sure you would.” 

She lifted her eyes to his with an expression of gratitude, a warmer 
feeling for an uncontrolled moment mingling with it. Mr. Carlyle 
nodded ple: usantly, and then set off towards the house at the pace of a 


steam- ~engine. 
Two minutes in his dressing-room, and he entered the drawing-room, 


apologising for keeping them waiting dinner, and explaining that he had 
been compelled to go to his office to give some orders, subsequent to his 
return from Lynneborough. Lady Isabel’s lips were pressed together, 
and she preserved an obstinate silence. Mr. Carlyle, in his unsuspicion, 
did not notice it. 

“What did Barbara Hare want?” demanded Miss Carlyle, during 
dinner. 

‘She wanted to see me on business,” was his reply, given in a tone 
that certainly did not invite his sister to pursue the subject. * Will you 
take some more fish, Isabel ?” 

“ What was that you were reading over with her?’ pursued the inde- 
fatigable Miss Corny. “ It looked like a note,” 

“Ah, that would be telling,” returned Mr. Carlyle, willing to turn it 
off with gaiety. “If young ladies choose to make me privy to their 
love-letters, I cannot betray confidence, you know.” 

“ What rubbish, Archibald!’ quoth she. ‘As if you could not say 
outright what Barbara wants, without making a mystery of it. And 
she seems to be always wanting you now. 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at his sister, a quick, peculiar look : it seemed, to 
her, to speak both of seriousness and warning. Involuntarily her thoughts 
—and her fears—flew back to the past. 

“Archibald! Archibald!” she uttered, repeating the name as if she 
could not get any further words out, in her dread, “It—it—is never 


—that old affair is never being reape d up again? 
Now, Miss Carlyle’s “old affair” referred to one sole and sore point 
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Richard Hare: and so Mr. Carlyle understood it. Lady Isabel unhappily 
believed that any “old affair” could but have reference to the bygone 
loves of her and Barbara. 

“You will oblige me 4 going on with your dinner, Cornelia,” 
gravely Mr. Carlyle. Then—assuming a more laughing tone 
—“ I tell you it is unreasonable to expect me to betray a young lady’s 
‘secrets, she may choose to confide them professionally to me. 
What » Captain Levison ?” 

nanan, addressed, bowed, a smile of mockery, all too perceptible 
to Lady Isabel, on his lip. And Miss Carlyle bent her head over her 
plate, and went on with her dinner as meek as any lamb. 

Titat same evening, Lady Isabel’s indignant and rebellious heart con- 
descended to speak of it when alone with her husband. 

“ What is it that she wants with you so much, that Barbara Hare ?” 

“ It is private business, Isabel. She has to bring me messages from 
her mother.” 

“* Must the business be kept from me ?” 

He was silent for a moment, considering whether he might tell her. 
But it was impossible he could speak, even to his wife, of the suspicion 
they were attaching to Captain Thorn, it would have been unfair and 
wrong: neither could he betray that a secret visit was expected from 
Richard. To no one in the world would he betray that: unless Miss 
Corny, with her questioning, got it out of him : and she was -safe and 


“Tt would not make you the happier to know it, Isabel. There is a 
dark secret, you are aware, touching the Hare family: it is connected 
with that.” 

She did not put faith in a word of the reply. She believed he could 
not tell her because her feelings, as his wife, would be outraged by the 
confession: and it goaded her anger into recklessness. Mr. Carlyle, on 
his part, never gave a thought to the supposition that she might be 
jealous : he had believed that nonsense at an end years ago. He was 
perfectly honourable and true, strictly faithful to his wife, giving her no 
shadow of cause or reason to be jealous of him: and, being a practical, 
matter-of-fact man, it did not occur to him that she could be so. 

Lady Isabel was sitting the following morning moody and out of sorts. 
Captain Levison, who had accompanied Mr. Carlyle in the most friendly 
manner possible to the park gates on his departure, and then stole along 
the hedge-walk, had returned to Lady Isabel with the news of an 
“ardent” interview with Barbara, who had been watching for his going 
by at the gate of the Grove. She sat, sullenly digesting the tidings, 
when a note was brought in. It proved to be an invitation to dinner for 
the following Tuesday, at a Mrs. Jeafferson’s—for Mr. and Lady Isabel 
Carlyle and Miss Carlyle. 

She drew her desk towards her petulantly, to answer it on the spur of 
the moment, first of all passing the note across the table to Miss Carlyle. 

“Do you go?” asked Miss Carlyle. 

** Yes,” replied Lady Isabel. “‘ Mr. Carlyle and I both want a change 
of some sort,” she added, in a mocking sort of spirit: “it may be as well 
to have it, if only for an evening.” In truth, this unhappy jealousy, 
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this distrust of her husband, appeared to have altered Lady Isabel's very 


nature. 

“ And leave Captain Levison alone ?’’ returned Miss Carlyle. 

Lady Isabel bent over her desk, making no reply. 

“‘ What will you do with him, I ask ?” persisted Miss Carlyle. 

“ He can remain here: he can dine by himself. Shall I accept the 
invitation for you ?” 

“No; I shall not go,” said Miss Carlyle. 

“ Then, in that case, there can be no difculty with regard to Captain 

Levison,” coldly spoke Lady Isabel. 

“‘T don’t want his company: I am not fond of it,” cried Miss Carlyle. 
“T would go to Mrs. Jeafferson’s, but that I should require a new dress.” 
“ That's easily had,” said Lady Isabel. ‘I shall want one myself.” 

‘“‘ You want a new dress!’ uttered Miss Carlyle. ‘“ Why, you have 
dozens !”” 

“‘T don’t know that I could count a dozen in all,” returned Isabel, 
chafing at the remark, and the continual thwarting put upon her by Miss 
Carlyle, which had latterly seemed more than usually hard to endure. 
Petty evils are more difficult to support than great ones, take notice. 

Lady Isabel concluded her note, folded, sealed it, and then rang the 
bell. As the man left the room with it, she desired that Wilson might be 


sent to her. ; 
“Ts it this morning, Wilson, that the dressmaker comes to try on Miss 


Isabel’s dress ?”..she inquired. 

Wilson hesitated. and stammered, and glanced from her mistress to 
Miss Carlyle. The latter looked up from her work. | 

“The dressmaker’s not coming,” spoke she, sharply. “I counter- 
manded the order for the frock, for Isabel does not require it.” 

“‘ She does require it,” answered Lady Isabel, in perhaps the most dis- 
pleased tone she had ever used to Miss Carlyle. “ Il am acompetent judge 
of what is necessary for my own children.” 

‘‘She no more requires a new frock than that table requires one, or 
than you require the one you are longing for,” stoically persisted Miss 
Carlyle. “She has got ever so many lying by, and ho striped silk, 
turned, will make up as handsome as ever.” 

Wilson backed out of the room and closed the door softly, but her 
mistress caught a compassionate look directed towards her. Her heart 
felt bursting with indignation and despair: there seemed to be no side on 
which she could turn for refuge. Pitied by her own servants! 

She reopened her desk and dashed off a haughty, peremptory note for 
the attendance of the dressmaker at East Lynne, oma its imme- 
diate despatch. 

Miss Corny groaned in her wrath. “ You will be sorry for not listen- 
ing to me, ma’am, when your husband shall be brought to poverty. He 
works like a horse now ; and, with all his slaving, can scarcely, I fear, 
keep expenses down.” 

Poor Lady Isabel, ever sensitive, began to think they might, what with 
one thing and another, be spending more than Mr. Carlyle’s means would 
justify : she knew their expenses were heavy. The same tale had been 
dinned into her ear ever since she married him. She gave up in that 
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moment all thought of the new dress for herself and for Isabel ; but her 
spirit, in her deep unhappiness, felt sick and faint within her. 

Wilson meanwhile had flown to Joyce’s room, and was exercising her 
dearly-beloved tongue in an exaggerated account of the matter: how 
Miss Carlyle put upon my lady, and had forbidden a new dress to her, as 
well as the frock to Miss Isabel. 

And yet a few more days passed on. 


Il. 


RICHARD HARE AT MR. DILL'S WINDOW. 


Briacut was the moon on that genial Monday night, bright was the 
evening star, as they shone upon a solitary wayfarer who walked on the 
shady side of the road, with his head down, as though he did not care to 
court observation. A labourer apparently, for he wore a smock-frock and 
had hobnails in his shoes; but fi whiskers were large and black, quite 
hiding the lower part of his face, and his broad-brimmed “ wide-awake ” 
came far over his brows. He drew near the dwelling of Richard Hare, 
— plunged rapidly over some palings (after looking well to the right 
and left) into a field, and thence over the side wall into Mr. Hare’s garden, 
where he remained amidst the thick trees. 

Now, by some mischievous spirit of intuition or contrariety, Justice 
Hare was spending this evening at home, a thing he did not do once in 
six months, unless he had friends with him. Things, in real life, do mostly 
go by the rules of contrary—as the children say in their play, holding the 
corners of the handkerchief. ‘‘ Here we go round and round by the rules 
of conter-rary: if I tell you to hold fast, you must loose; and if I tell you 
to loose, you must hold fast.” Just so, in the play of life. When we 
want people to “hold fast,” they “loose ;” and when we want them to 
loose, they hold fast. 

Barbara, anxious, troubled, worn out almost with the suspense of look- 
ing and watching for her brother, feeling a feverish expectation that that 
night would bring him—but so had she felt for the two or three nights 
past—would have given her head for her father to go out. But no: 
things were going by the rules of contrary: there sat the stern justice in 
full view of the garden and the grove, his chair drawn precisely in front 
of the window, his wig awry, and a long pipe in his mouth. 

“ Are you not going out, Richard?” Mrs. Hare ventured to say. 

‘‘ No.” 

‘¢‘ Mamma, shall I ring for the shutters to be closed?” asked Barbara, 
by-and-by. 

“ Shutters closed!” said the justice. “Who'd shut out this bright 
moon? You have got the lamp at the far end of the room, young lady, 
and can go to it.” 

Barbara ejaculated an inward prayer for patience—for safety for 
Richard, if did come, and waited on, watching the grove in the 
distance. It came, the signal; her quick eye caught it; a movement as 
if some person or thing had stepped out beyond the trees and stepped 
back again. Barbara’s face turned white and her lips dry. 

“T am so hot!” she ejaculated, in her confused eagerness for an excuse ; 
“T must take a turn in the garden.” 
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She stole out, throwing a dark shawl over her shoulders that might 
render her less conspicuous to the justice, and her dress that evening was 
a dark silk. She did not dare to stand still when she reached the trees, 
or to penetrate them, but she caught glimpses of Richard’s face, and her 
heart ached at the change in it. It was white, thin, and full of care; and 

. his hair, he told her, was turning grey. 

“Oh, Richard, darling, and I may not stop and talk to you!” she 
wailed, in a deep whisper. “ Papa is at home, you see, of all nights in 
the world.” 

“ Can’t I see my mother ?” 

“ How can you? You must wait till to-morrow night.” 

“T don’t like waiting a second night, Barbara, There’s danger in 
every inch of ground that this neighbourhood contains.” 

«‘ But you must wait, Richard; for reasons. That man who caused all 
the mischief, Thorn ——” 

“ Hang him!” gloomily interrupted Richard. 

** He is at West Lynne. At least, there is a Thorn here whom we, I 
and Mr. Carlyle, believe to be the same, and we want you to see him.” 

“ Let me see him,” panted Richard, whom the news appeared to agi- 
tate, “‘let me see him! Barbara—TI say - 

Barbara had passed on again, returning presently. ‘ You know, 
Richard, I must keep moving, with papa’s eyes there. He is a tall 
man, very good-looking, very fond of dress ni ornaments, especially of 
diamonds.” 

“ That’s he,” cried Richard, eagerly. 

“ Mr. Carlyle will contrive that you ‘shall see him,” she continued, 
stooping down as if to tie her shoe. ‘Should it prove to be the same, 
perhaps nothing can be immediately done towards clearing you, but it 
will be a great point ascertained. Are you sure you should know him 

ain ?” 

‘Sure! that I should know iim!” uttered Richard Hare. ‘“ Should 
I know my own father? should I know you? And you are not engraven 
on my heart in letters of blood, as he is. How and when am I to see 
him, Barbara ?” 

“T cau tell you nothing till I have seen Mr. Carlyle. Be here to- 
morrow as soon as ever the dusk will permit you: perhaps Mr. Carlyle 
will contrive to bring liim here. If——” 

The window was thrown open, and the stentorian voice of Justice Hare 
was heard from it. 

“ Barbara, are you wandering about there to take cold? Come in. 
Come in, I say.” 

*‘ Oh, Richard, I am so sorry!” she lingered to whisper. ‘ But papa 
is sure to be out to-morrow evening : he would not stay in two evenings 
running. Good night, dear.” 

There must be no delay now, aud the next day Barbara, braving com- 
ments, appeared once more at the office of Mr. Carlyle. Terribly did the 
rules of contrary seem in action just then: Mr. Carlyle was not in, and 
the clerks did not know when to expect him: he was gone out for some 
hours, they believed. 

Mr. Dill,” urged Barbara, as the old gentleman came to the door to 
greet her, “I must see him.” 
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“ He will not be in till late in the afternoon, Miss Barbara. I expect 
him then. Is it anything I can do?” 

“cc No, no,” sig 

At that moment Lady Isabel and her little girl passed in the chariot. 
She saw Barbara at her husband’s door: what should she be doing there, 
unless paying him a visit? A slight, haughty bow to Barbara, a pleasant 
nod and smile to Mr, Dill, and the carriage bowled on. 

It was four o’clock before Barbara could see Mr. Carlyle, and commu- 
nicate her tidings, that Richard had arrived. 

Mr. Carlyle held deceit and all underhanded doings in especial abhor- 
rence : yet he deemed that he was acting right, under the circumstances, 
in allowing Captain Thorn to be secretly seen by Richard Hare. In 
haste he arranged his plans. It was the evening of his own dinner en- 

ement at Mrs. Jeafferson’s, but that he must give up. Telling Bar- 
on to despatch Richard to his office as soon as he should make his 
appearance in the grove, and to urge him to come boldly and not to fear, 
for none would know him in his disguise, he wrote a hurried note to 
Thorn, requesting him also to be at his office at eight o'clock that even- 
ing, as he had something to communicate to him. The latter plea was 
no fiction, for he had received an important communication that morning 
relative to the business on which Captain Thorn had consulted him, and 
his own absence from the office in the day had alone prevented his sending 
for him earlier. 

Other matters were calling the attention of Mr. Carlyle, and it was 
five o’clock ere he departed for East Lynne: he would not have gone so 
early, but that he must inform his wife of his inability to, keep his dinner 
engagement. Mr. Carlyle was one who never hesitated to sacrifice per- 
sonal gratification to friendship or to business. 

The chariot was at the door, and Lady Isabel dressed and waiting for 
him in her dressing-room. “Did you forget that the Jeaffersons dine at 
six ?” was her greeting. 

“No, Isabel; but it was impossible for me to get here before. And I 
should not have come so soon, but to tell you that I cannot accompany 
you. You must make my excuses to Mrs. Jeafferson.” 

A pause. Strange thoughts were running through Lady Isabel’s 
mind. ‘ Why so?” she inquired. 

‘Some business has arisen which I am compelled to attend to this 
evening. As soon as I have snatched a bit of dinner at home I must 
hasten back to the office.” 

Was he making this excuse to spend the hours of her absence with 
Barbara Hare? The idea that it was so took firm possession of her mind, 
and remained there. Her face expressed a variety of feelings, the most 
prominent that of resentment. Mr. Carlyle saw it. 

“ You must not be vexed, Isabel. I assure you it is no fault of mine. 
It is important private business which cannot be put off, and which I 
cannot delegate to Dill. I am sorry it should so have happened.”’ 

“You never return to the office in an evening,” she remarked, with 

e lips. 

a No: because, if anything arises to take us there after hours, Dill 
officiates. But the business to-night must be done by myself.” 
‘ 
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Another pause. Lady Isabel sullenly broke it. ‘Shall you join us 


later in the evening ?” 

“T believe I shall not be able to do so.” 

She drew her light shawl round her shoulders, and swept down the 
staircase. Mr. Carlyle followed to place her in the carriage. When he 
said farewell she never answered, but looked straight out before her with 
a stony look. 

“ What time, my lady ?” inquired the footman, as she alightéd at Mrs. 
Jeafferson’s. 

“Early. Half-past nine.” 

A little before eight o’clock, Richard Hare, in his smock-frock and his 
slouching hat and his false whiskers, rang dubiously at the outer door of 
Mr. Carlyle’s office. That gentleman instantly opened it. He was quite 
alone. 

“Come in, Richard,” said he, grasping his hand. “Did you meet 
many whom you knew ?” 

“I never looked whom I met, sir,” was the reply. “I thought if I 
looked at people, they might look at me, so I came straight ahead with 
my eyes before me. How the place is altered! There's a new brick 
house at the corner where old Morgan’s shop used to be.” 

‘‘ That’s the new police station: West Lynne, I assure you, is becom- 
ing grand in public buildings. And how have you been, Richard a 

“ Ailing and wretched,” answered Richard Hare. “How can I be 
otherwise, Mr. Carlyle, with so false an accusation attaching to me; and 
working like a slave, as I have to do?” 

“‘ You may take off that disfiguring hat, Richard. No one is here.” 

Richard slowly heaved it from his brows, and his fair face, so like his 
mother’s, was disclosed. But the moment he was uncovered he turned 
shrinkingly towards the entranee door. “If any one should come in, 
sir "” 

“‘ Impossible,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “ The front door is fast, and the 
office is supposed to be empty at this hour.” 

“‘ For if I should be seen and recognised, it might come to hanging, 
you know, sir. You are expecting that cursed Thorn here, Barbara told 
me.”’ 

“‘ Directly,” replied Mr. Carlyle, observing the mode of addressing him 
“sir.” It spoke plainly of the scale of society in which Richard must be 
mixing : that he was with those who said it habitually ; nay, that he used 
it habitually himself. “From your description of the Lieutenant Thorn 
who destroyed Hallijohn, we believe this Captain Thorn to be the same 
man,” pursued Mr. Carlyle. “In person he appears to tally exactly ; 
and I have ascertained that some years ago he was a great deal at 
Swainson, and got into some sort of scrape. He is in John Herbert's 
regiment, and is here with him on a visit.” 

“ But what an idiot he must be to venture here!” uttered Richard. 
“Here, of all places in the world !” 

“ He counts, no doubt, upon not being known. So far as I can find 
out, Richard, nobody here did know him, save you and Afy. I shall put 
you in Mr. Dill’s room—you may remember the little window in it— 
and from thenee you can take full view of Thorn, whom I shall keep 
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in the front office. You are sure you would recognise him, at this dis- 
tance of time ?” 

“] should know him if it were fifty years to come; I should know 
him were he disguised as I am disguised. We cannot,” Richard sank 
his voice, “forget a man who has been the object of our frenzied jea- 
lousy.” 

« What has brought you to West Lynne again, Richard? Any par- 
ticular object ?” 

“ Chiefly a hankering within me that I could not get rid of,” replied 
Richard. “It was not so much to see my mother and Barbara—though 
I did want that, especially since my illness—as that a feeling was within 
me that I could not rest away from it. So I said I'd risk it again, jast 
for a day.” 

“I thought you might possibly want some assistance, as before.”’ 

“TI do want that also,” said Richard. “Not much. My illness has 
run me into debt, and if my mother can let me have a little I shall be 
thankful.” 

“T am sure she will,” answered Mr. Carlyle. “ You shall have it 
from me to-night. What has been the matter with you ?” 

“The beginning of it was a kick from a horse, sir. That was ,last 
winter, and it laid me up for six weeks. Then, in the spring, after I had 
got well and was at work again, I caught some sort of fever, and down 

in I was for six weeks. I have not been to say well since.” 

“‘ How is it you have never written, or sent me your address ?” 

_ Because I dare not,” answered Richard, timorously. “I should 
always be in fear; not of you, Mr. Carlyle, but of its becoming known 
in some way or other. The time is getting on, sir: is that Thorn sure 
to come ?”’ 

“He sent me word that he would, in reply to my note. And—there 
he is!” uttered Mr. Carlyle, as a ring was heard at the bell. “ Now, 
Richard, come this way. Bring your hat.” 

Richard complied by putting the hat on his head, pulling it so low 
down that it touched his nose. He felt himself safer in it. Mr. Carlyle 
showed him into Mr. Dill’s room, and then turned the key upon him, 
and put it in his pocket. Whether this precautionary measure was in- 
tended to prevent any possibility of Captain Thorn’s finding his way in, 
or of Richard’s finding his way out, was best known to himself. 

Mr. Carlyle went to the front door, opened it, and admitted Captain 
Thorn. He brought him into the clerks’ office, which was bright with 
gas, keeping him in conversation for a few minutes standing, and then 
asking him to be seated : all in full view of the little window. 

“J must beg your pardon for being late,” Captain Thorn observed. 
“Tam half an hour beyond the time you mentioned, but the Herberts 
had two or three friends at dinner, and I could not get away. I hope, 
Mr. Carlyle, you have not come to your office to-night purposely for 
me.” 

“‘ Business must be attended to,” somewhat evasively answered Mr. 
Carlyle : “I have been out myself nearly all day. We received a com- 
munication from London this morning, relative to your affair, and I am 
sorry to say it is anything but satisfactory. ‘They will not wait.” 

“ But I am not liable, Mr. Carlyle. Not liable in justice.” 
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“ No—if what you tell me be correct. But justice and law are some- 
times in opposition, Captain Thorn.” 

Captain Thorn sat.in perplexity. ‘They will not get me arrested 
here, will they ?” 

“They would have done it, beyond doubt; but I have caused a letter 
to be written and despatched to them, which must bring forth an answer 
before any violent proceedings are taken. That answer will be here the 
morning after to-morrow.” 

“ And what am I to do then ?”’ 

“TI think it probable there may be a way then of checkmating them. 
But I am not sure, Captain Thorn, that I can give my attention further 
to this affair.” 

“T hope and trust you will,” was the reply. 

“You have not forgotten that I told you, at first, I could not promise 
to do so,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle. ‘ You shall hear from me to-morrow. 
If I carry it on for you, I will then appoint an hour for you to be here 
the following day: if not—why, I dare say you will find a solicitor as 
eapable of assisting you as I am.” 

“ But why will you not? What is the reason ?” 

“‘T cannot always give reasons for what I do,” was the response. 
** You shall hear from me to-morrow.” 

He rose as he spoke ; Captain Thorn also rose. Mr. Carlyle detained 
him yet a few moments, and then saw him out at the front door and 
fastened it. 

He returned and released Richard. The latter took off his hat as he 
advanced into the blaze of light. 7 

‘“‘ Well, Richard, is it the same man ?” 

“* No, sir. Nor in the least like him.” ‘ 

Mr. Carlyle, though little given to emotion, felt a strange relief; relief 
for Captain Thorn’s sake. He had rarely seen one whom he could so 
little associate with the notion of a- murderer as Captain Thorn, and he 
was a man who exceedingly won upon the regard. He would heartily 
help him out of his dilemma now. 

‘Excepting that they are both tall, with nearly the same coloured 
hair, there is no resemblance whatever between them,” proceeded Richard. 
“ Their faces, their figures are as opposite as light is from dark. That 
other, in spite of his Saiiious features, had the expression at times of a 
demon ; but this one’s expression is the best part of his face. Hallijohn’s 
murderer had a curious look here, sir.” 

‘“‘ Where ?” questioned Mr. Carlyle, for Richard had only pointed to 
his face generally. 

“ Well—I cannot say precisely where it lay, whether in the eye- 
brows or the eyes: I could not tell when I used to have him before me; 
but it was in one of them. Ah, Mr. Carlyle, I thought, when Barbara 
told me Thorn was here, it was too good news to be true: depend on’t 
he won’t venture to West Lynne again. This man is no more like that 
other villain than you are like him.” 

“ Then—as that is set at rest—we had better be going, Richard. You 
have to see your mother, and she must be waiting in anxiety. How much 
money do you want ?” 

“Twenty-five pounds would do, but 
tation. 


” Richard stopped in hesi- 
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“ But what?” asked Mr. Carlyle. “Speak out, Richard.” 

“ Thirty would be more welcome. Thirty would put me at ease.” 

“ You take thirty,” said Mr. Carlyle, counting out the notes to 
him. “ Now—will you walk with me to the Grove, or will you walk 
alone? I mean to see you there in safety.” 

Richard thought, he would prefer to walk alone: everybody they met 
ne oy dao The latter inquired why he chose 
moonlight nights for his visits. | 

“It is pleasanter for night travelling. And, had I chosen dark nights, 
Barbara could not have seen my signal from the trees,” was the answer 
of Richard. 

They went out, and proceeded unmolested to the house of Justice 
Hare. It was nine then. “Iam so much obliged to you, Mr. Car- 
lyle,” whi Richard, as they walked up the path. 

“TI wish I could help you more effectually, Richard, and clear up the 
mystery. Is Barbara on the watch? Yes; there’s the door slowly open- 


"Richard stole across the hall and into the parlour to his mother. Bar- 
bara approached and softly whispered Mr. Carlyle, standing just outside 
the ” : her voice trembled with the suspense of what the answer 
might be. 


“Is it the same man? The same Thozn ?” 

‘No. Richard says this man bears no resemblance to the real one.” 

“Oh!” uttered Barbara, in her surprise and disappointment. ‘“ Not 
the same! And for the best part of poor Richard’s evening to have been 
taken up for nothing.” 

“Not quite for nothing,” said Mr. Carlyle. “The question is now set 
at rest.” 

“ Set at rest!” repeated Barbara. “ It is left in more uncertainty than 
ever.” 

‘Set at rest so far as regards Captain Thorn. And whilst our sus- 
picions were eoncentrated upon him, we thought not of looking to other 
quarters. 

When they entered the sitting-room, Mrs. Hare was crying over 
ae omy Richard was crying over her: but she seized the hand of 

. Car 

“You have been very kind: I don’t know whatever we should do with- 
out you. And I want to tax your kindness yet further. Has Barbara 
mentioned it ?” 

; Fa could not talk in the hall, mamma: the servants might have over- 
e = 

“‘ Mr. Hare is not well, and we terribly fear he will be home early, in 
consequence: otherwise we should have been quite safe until after ten, 
for he is gone to the Buck’s Head, and they never leave, you know, till 
that hour has struck. Should he come in and see Richard—oh, I need 
not enlarge upon the consequences to you, Archibald: the very thought 
sends me into a shiver. Barbara ont I have been Senitngy it all the 
evening, and we can only think of one plan. It is, that you will kindly 
stay in the garden near the gate; and, should he come in, stop him and 
keep him in conversation. Barbara will be with you, and will run in with 
the warning, and Richard can go inside the closet in the hall, till Mr. 
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Hare has entered and is safe in this room, and then he can make his 
Will you do this, Archibald ?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“TI cannot part with him before ten o’clock, unless I am forced,” she 
whispered, pressing Mr, Carlyle’s hands in her earnest gratitude. “ You 
don’t know what it is, Archibald, to have a lost son home for an hour but 
once in seven years. At ten o'clock we will part.” 

Mr. Carlyle and Barbara began to pace the path, in compliance with 
the wishes of Mrs. Hare, keeping near the entrance gate. When they 
were turning the second time, Mr. Carlyle offered her his arm: it was 
an act of mere politeness. Barbara took it: and there they waited and 
waited, but the justice did not come. 

Punctually to the minute, half after nine, Lady Isabel’s carriage ar- 
rived at Mrs. Jeafferson’s, and she came out immediately, a headache 
being the plea for her early departure. She had not far to go, to reach 
East Lynne, about two miles, and it was a by-road nearly all the way. 
They could emerge into the open road if they pleased, but it was a trifle 
farther Suddenly a gentleman approached the carriage as it was 
bowling along, and waved his hand to the coachman to pull up. In 
spite of the glowing moonlight, Lady Isabel did not at first recognise 
him, for he wore a disfiguring fur cap, the ears of which were tied over 
his ears and cheeks, It was Francis Levison. She put down the window. 

“T thought it must be your carriage. How colly you are returning ! 
Were you tired of your entertainers ?” 

“« Why, he knew what time my lady was returning,” thought John 
to himself; “he asked me. A false sort of chap, that, I’ve a notion.” 

“‘T came out for a midnight stroll, and have tired myself,” he pro- 
ceeded. ‘“ Will you take compassion on me and give me a seat home ?” 

She acquiesced ; she could not well do otherwise. The footman sprang 
from behind, to open the door, and Francis Levison took his place beside 
Lady Isabel. ‘Take the high road,” he put out his head to say to the 
coachman, and the man touched his hat. Which high road would cause 

them to pass Mr. Hare’s. 

“TI did not know you,” she began, gathering herself into her own 
corner. ‘ What ugly thing is that you have on? It is like a disguise.” 

He was taking off the ‘ugly thing” as she spoke, and began to twirl 
it round on his hand. “ Disguise? Oh no: I have no dalon in the 
immediate neighbourhood of East Lynne.” 

False as ever. It was worn as a disguise, and he knew it. 

“Is Mr. Carlyle at home ?” she inquired. 

“No.” Then, after a pause—“I expect he is more agreeably en- 


The tone, a most significant one, brought the tingling blood to the 
cheeks of Lady Isabel. She wished to preserve a dignified silence ; and 
did, for a few moments: but the jealous question broke out. 

“Engaged in what manner ?” 

“ As I came by Hare’s house just now, I saw two people, a gentleman 
and a young lady , coupled lovingly together, enjoying a téte-A-téte by 
moonlight. Unless I am mistaken, he was the PP ot individual whom 
you call lord and master.” 

Lady Isabel almost gnashed her teeth: the jealous doubts which had 
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been tormenting her all the evening were confirmed. That the man 
whom she hated—yes, in her blind anger, she hated him then—should 
so impose upon her, should excuse himself by lies, lies base and false.as 
he was, from accompanying her out, on purpose to pass the hours with 
Barbara Hare! Had she been alone in the carriage, a torrent of passion 
had probably escaped her. 

She leaned back, panting in her emotion, but hiding it from Captain — 
Levison. As they came opposite to Justice Hare’s, she deliberately bent 
forward and scanned the garden with eager eyes. 

There, in the bright moonlight, all too bright and clear, slowly paced, 
arm in arm, and drawn close to each other, her husband and Barbara 
Hare. With a choking sob that could no longer be controlled or hidden, 
Lady Isabel sank back again. 

He, that bold bad man, dared to put his arm round her ; to draw her 
to his side; to whisper that Ais love was left to her, if another’s was with- 
drawn. She was most assuredly out of her senses that night, or she never 
would have listened. 

A jealous woman is mad; an outraged woman is doubly mad; and the 
ill-fated Lady Isabel truly believed that every sacred feeling which ought 
to exist between man and wife, was betrayed by Mr. Carlyle. 

“Be avenged on that false hound, Isabel. He was never worthy of 
you. Leave your life of misery, and come to happiness.” 

In her bitter distress and wrath, she broke into a storm of sobs. Were 
they caused by passion against her husband, or by these bold and shame- 
less words? Alas! alas! Francis Levison applied himself to soothe her 
with all the sweet and dangerous sophistry of his crafty nature. 


IIL. . 


NEVER TO BE REDEEMED. 


THE minutes flew on. A quarter to ten; ten; a quarter-past ten ; 
and still Richard Hare lingered on with his mother, and still Mr. Car- 
lyle and Barbara paced patiently the garden path. At half-past ten 
Richard came forth, having taken his last farewell. Then came Barbara’s 
tearful farewell, which Mr. Carlyle witnessed ; then a hard grasp of that 
gentleman’s hand, and Richard plunged amidst the trees, to depart the 
way he came. 

“Good night, Barbara,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

‘Will you not come in and say good night to mamma ?” 

e -¢ now ; it is late. Tell her how glad I am things have gone off 
so well. 

He set off at a strapping pace towards his home, and Barbara leaned 
on the gate to indulge her tears. Not a soul passed to interrupt her, 
and the justice did not come. What could have become of him? What 
could the Buck’s Head be thinking of, to detain respectable elderly jus- 
tices from their beds, who ought to go home early and set a good example 
to the parish? Barbara knew, the next day, that Justice Hare with a 
few more gentlemen had been seduced from the staid old inn to a friend’s 
house, to an entertainment of supper, pipes, and whist, two tables, six- 
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penny points, and it was between twelve and one ere the party rose from 
the fascination. So far, well—as it happened. 

Barbara knew not how long she lingered at that gate; ten minutes it 
may have been, Nobody summoned her: Mrs. Hare was indulging her 
grief in-doors, giving no thought to Barbara, and the justice did not make 
his appearance. Exceedingly surprised was Barbara to hear fast footsteps, 
and to find that they were Mr. Carlyle’s. 

*‘ The more haste, the less speed, Barbara,” he called out as he came 
up. “I had got half way home, and have had to come back again. 
When I went in to your sitting-room, I left a small parcel, containing a 
parchment, on the sideboard. Will you get it for me?” 

Barbara ran in-doors and brought forth the parcel; and Mr. Carlyle, 
with a brief word of thanks, sped away with it. 

She leaned on the gate as before, the ready tears flowing again: her 
heart was aching for Richard: it was aching for the disappointment the 
night had brought forth, respecting Captain Thorn. Still nobody passed; 
still the steps of her father were not heard, and Barbara stayed on. 
But what was that figure, cowering under shade of the hedge at a 
distance, and, seemingly, watching her? Barbara strained her eyes, 
while her heart beat as if it would burst its bounds. Surely, surely, it 
was her brother! , What had he ventured back for? 

Richard Hare it was. When fully assured that Barbara was standing 
there, he knew the justice was still absent, and ventured to advance. He 
appeared to be in a strange state of emotion, his breath laboured, his 
whole frame trembling. 

‘‘ Barbara! Barbara!” he ejaculated, “ I have seen Thorn.” 

Barbara thought him demented. ‘I know you saw him,” she slowly 
said; ‘* but it was not the right Thorn.” 

“Not he,” breathed Richard; “not the gentleman I saw to-night in 
Carlyle’s office. I have seen the fellow himself. Why do you stare so 
at me, Barbara ?” 

Barbara was in truth scanning his face keenly. It appeared to her a 
strange tale that he was telling. 

“When I left here, I cut across into Bean-lane, which is more private 
for me than this road,’’ proceeded Richard. “Just as I got to that 
clump of trees—you know it, Barbara—I saw somebody coming towards 
me from a distance. 1 stepped back behind the trunks of the trees, into 
the shade of the hedge, for I don’t care to be met, though I am disguised. 
He came along the middle of the lane, going towards West Lynne, and I 
looked out upon him. I knew him long before he was abreast of me: it 
was Thorn.” 

Barbara made no comment: she was digesting the news. 

‘ Every drop of blood within me began to tingle, and an impulse came 
upon me to spring upon him and accuse him of the murder of Hallijohn,” 
went on Richard, in the same excited manner. ‘“ But I restrained it: 
or, perhaps, my courage failed. One of the reproaches against me, had 
used to be that I was a physical coward, you know, Barbara,” he added, 
his tone changing to bitterness. “ Ina struggle, Thorn would have had 
the best of it: he is taller and more powerful than I, and might have 
battered me to death, A man who can commit one murder, won’t 
hesitate at a second.” 
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“Richard, do you think you could have been deceived ?” she urged. 
“You had been talking of. Thorn, and your thoughts were, naturally, 
bearing upon him. Imagination———” 

* Be still, Barbara!” he interrupted, in a tone of pain. “ Imagination, 
indeed! did I not tell you he was stamped here?” touching his breast. 
“Do you take me for a child, or an imbecile, that I should fancy I see 
Thorn in every shadow, or meet people where I do not? He had his hat 
off, as if he had been walking fast and had got hot—fast he was walking ; 
and he carried the hat in one hand, and what looked like a small parcel. 
With the other hand he was pushing his hair from his brow—in this way, 
a peculiar way,” added Richard, slightly lifting his own hat, and pushing 
back his hair. ‘“ By that action alone I should have known him, for he 
was always doing it in the old days. And there was his white hand, 
adorned with his diamond ring! Barbara, the diamond glittered in the 
moonlight.” 

. Richard’s voice and manner were singularly earnest, and a conviction 
of the truth of his assertion flashed over his sister. 

“IT saw his face as plainly as I ever saw it, every feature: he is scarcely 
altered, save for a haggardness in his cheeks now. Barbara, you need not 
doubt me: I swear it was Thorn.” 

She grew excited as he was; now that she believed the news, it was 
telling upon her: reason left its place, and impulse succeeded: Barbara 
did not wait to weigh her actions. 

“ Richard, Mr. Carlyle ought to know this. He has but just gone: 
we-may overtake him if we try.” 

Forgetting the strange appearance it would have, her flying along the 

ublic road at that hour of the night, should she meet any who knew her, 
borgetting what the consequences might be, did Justice Hare return and 
find her absent, Barbara set off with a fleet foot, Richard more stealthily 
following her, his eyes cast in all directions. Fortunately Barbara wore 
a bonnet and mantle, which she had put on to pace the garden with Mr. 
Carlyle ; fortunately also, the road was remarkably empty of passengers. 
She succeeded in reaching Mr. Carlyle before he turned in to East Lynne 
gates. 

‘“‘ Barbara!” he exclaimed, in the extreme of astonishment. ‘“ Barbara !” 

“ Archibald! Archibald!” she panted, gasping for breath. “I am not 
out of my mind ; but do come and speak to Richard! He has just seen 
the real Thorn.” 

Mr. Carlyle, amazed and wondering, turned back. They got over the 
field stile nearly opposite to the gates, drew behind the hedge, and there 
Richard told his tale. Mr. Carlyle did not appear to doubt it, as Barbara 
had done: perhaps he could not, in the face of Richard’s agitated and 
intense earnestness. 

“T am sure there is no one named Thorn in the neighbourhood, save 
the gentleman you saw in my office to-night, Richard,” observed Mr. 
Carlyle, after some deliberation. “It is very strange.” 

“ He may be staying here under a feigned name,” replied Richard. 
“There can be no mistake that it is Thorn whom I have just met.” 

“‘ How was he dressed? As a gentleman ?” 

‘Catch him dressing as anything else,” returned Richard. “He was 
in an evening suit of black, with a sort of thin over-coat thrown on, but 
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it was flung back at the shoulders, and I distinctly saw his clothes. A 
grey alpaca, it looked like. As I have told Barbara, I should have known 
him by this action of the hand,” imitating it, “as he pushed his hair off 
his forehead: it was the delicate white hand of the days gone by, Mr. 
Carlyle; it was the flashing diamond ring.” 

Mr. Carlyle was silent; Barbara also; but the thoughts of both were 
busy. “Richard,” observed the former, ‘I should advise you to remain 
a day or two in the neighbourhood, and look out for this man. You may 
see him again, and may track him home: it is very desirable to find out 
who he really is, if practicable.” 

“ But the danger ?” urged Richard. 

“Your fears magnify that. I am quite certain that nobody would 
know you in broad daylight, disguised as you are now. So many years 
have flown since, that people have forgotten to think about you, Richard.” 

But Richard could not be persuaded: he was full of fa, He de- 
scribed the man as accurately as he could to Mr. Carlyle and Barbara, 
and told them ¢hey must look out. With some trouble Mr. Carlyle got 
from him an address in London to which he might write, in case any- 
thing turned up, and Richard’s presence should be necessary. He then 
once more said farewell, and quitted them, his way lying past East 
Lynne. 

"« And now to see you back, Barbara,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

‘“‘ Indeed you shall not do it, late as it is, and tired as you must be. I 
came here alone: Richard did not keep near me.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot help your having come here alone, but you may rely upon 
it I do not suffer you to go back so. Nonsense, Barbara! Allow you 
to go along the high road by yourself at eleven o’clock at night! What 
are you thinking of ?” 

He gave Barbara his arm, and they pursued their way. ‘“ How late 
Lady Isabel will think you!” observed Barbara. 

“I do not know that Lady Isabel has returned home yet. My being 
late once in a way is of no consequence.” 

Not another word was spoken, save by Barbara. ‘ Whatever excuse 
can I make, should papa be come home?” Both were buried in their 
own reflections. ‘Thank you very greatly,” she said as they reached her 
gate, and Mr. Carlyle finally turned away. Barbara stole in, and found 
the coast clear: her papa had not arrived. 

Lady Isabel was in her dressing-room when Mr. Carlyle entered : she 
was seated at a table, writing. A few questions as to her evening’s visit, 
which she answered in the briefest way possible, and then he asked her if 
she was not going to bed. 

“ By-and-by. I am not sleepy.” 

“I must go at once, Isabel, for I am dead tired.” And no wonder. 

“You can go,” was her answer. 

He bent down to kiss her, but she dexterously turned her face away. 
He supposed she felt hurt that he had not gone with her to the party, 
and placed his hand on her shoulder with a pleasant smile. 

“ You foolish child, to be aggrieved at that! It was no fault of mine, 
Isabel : I could not help myself. I will talk to you in the morning: I 
am too tired to-night. I suppose you will not be long.” 

Her head was bent over her writing again, and she made no reply. 
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Mr. Carlyle went into the bedroom and shut the door. Some time after, 
Lady Isabel went softly up-stairs to Joyce’s room. Joyce, fast in her 
first sleep, was suddenly aroused from it. There stood her mistress, a 
wax light in her hand. Joyce rubbed her eyes and collected her senses, 
and finally sat up in bed. | 

** My lady! Are you ill?” 

“Til? Yes; ill and wretched,” answered Lady Isabel: and ill she did 
look, for she was perfectly white. “Joyce, I want a promise from you. 
If anything should happen to me, stay at East Lynne with my children.” 

Joyce stared in amazement, too astonished to make any reply. 

“ Satin, you promised it once before; promise it again, Whatever 
betide, you will stay with my children when I am gone.” 

“Twill stay with them. But, oh my lady, what can be the matter 
with you? Are you taken suddenly ill ?” 

“ Good-by, Joyce,” murmured Lady Isabel, gliding from the chamber 
as quietly as she had entered it. And Joyce, after an hour of perplexity, 
dropped asleep again. 

Joyce was not the only one whose rest was disturbed that eventful 
night. Mr. Carlyle himself awoke, and to his surprise found that his wife 
had not come to bed. He wondered what the time was, and struck his 
repeater. A quarter-past three! 

Rising, he made his way to the door of his wife’s dressing-room. It 
was in darkness; and, so far as he could judge by absence of sound, un- 
a. 

“ Tsabel.”’ 

No reply. Nothing but the echo of his own voice in the silence of the 
night. 

“He struck a match and lighted a taper, partially dressed himself, and 
went about to look for her. He feared she might have been taken ill : or 
else that she had fallen asleep in some one of the rooms. But nowhere 
could he find her, and, feeling perplexed, he proceeded to his sister's 
chamber door and knocked. 

Miss Carlyle was a light sleeper, and rose up in bed at once. ‘ Who's 
that?” called out she. 

“Tt is only I, Cornelia,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

You!” ejaculated Miss Corny, ‘ what in the name of fortune do you 
want? You can come in.” 

Mr. Carlyle opened the door, and met the keen eyes of his sister, bent 
on him from the bed. Her head was surmounted by a remarkable night- 
cap, at least a foot high. 

‘Ts anybody ill ?’’ she demanded. 

*‘T think Isabel must be. I cannot find her.”’ 

“Not find her!” echoed Miss Corny. ‘“ Why, what’s the time? Is 
she not in bed?” 

“Tt is three o’clock. She has not been to bed. I cannot find her in 
the sitting-rooms ; neither is she in the children’s room.” 

“Then I'll tell you what it is, Archibald; she’s gone worrying after 
Joyce. Perhaps the girl may be in pain to-night.” 

Mr. Carlyle was in full retreat towards Joyce’s room, at this sugges- 
tion, when his sister called to him. 

“If anything is amiss with Joyce, you come and tell me, Archibald, 
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for I shall get up and see after her. The girl was my servant before 
she was your wife’s.”’ 

He reached Juyce’s room and softly unlatched the door, fully expecting 
to find a light there, and his wife sitting by the bedside. There was 
no light, however, save that which came from the taper he held, and he 
saw no signs of his wife. Where was she? Was it probable that Joyce 
could tell him? He stepped inside the room and called to her. 

Joyce started up in a fright, which changed to astonishment when she 
recognised her master. He inquired whether Lady Isabel had been 
there, and for a few moments Joyce did not answer. She had been 
dreaming of Lady Isabel, and could not at first detach the dream from 
the visit which had probably given rise to it. 

‘What did you say, sir? Is my lady worse ?” 

“‘T ask if she has been here. I cannot find her.” 

“Why yes,” said Joyce, now fully aroused. “She came here and 
woke me. That was just before twelve, for I heard the clock strike. 
She did not stay here a minute, sir.” 

“Woke you!” repeated Mr. Carlyle. “What did she want? what 
did she come here for ?” 

Thoughts are quick; imagination is quicker; and Joyce was giving 
the reins to both. Her mistress’s gloomy and ambiguous words were 
crowding on her brain. Three o’clock! and she had not been in bed, 
and was not to be found in the house! A nameless horror struggled to 
Joyce’s face, her eyes were dilating with it: she seized and threw on a 
large flannel gown which lay on a chair by the bed, and forgetful of her 
ailing foot, forgetful of her master who stood there, out she sprang to 
the floor. All minor considerations faded to insignificance beside the 
terrible dread which had taken possession of her. Clasping the flannel 
gown tight round her with one hand, she laid the other on the arm of 
Mr. Carlyle. 

“Oh master! oh master! she has destroyed herself! I see it all 
now.” 

‘* Joyce!” sternly interrupted Mr. Carlyle. 

‘‘ She has destroyed herself, master, as true as that we two are living 
here!” persisted Joyce, her own face livid with emotion. ‘TI can under- 
stand her words now; I could not before. She came here—and henface 
was like a corpse as the light fell upon it—saying she had come to get 
a promise from me to stay with her children when she was gone. I 
asked whether she was ill, and she answered, ‘ Yes, ill and wretched.’ 
Oh, sir, may Heaven support ae under this dreadful trial !” 

Mr. Carlyle felt bewildered; perplexed. Not a syllable did he be- 


lieve. He was not angry with Joyce, for he thought she had lost her 
reason. 

“ It is so, sir, incredible as you may deem my words,” pursued Joyce, 
wringing her hands. ‘“ My lady has been miserably unhappy; and that 


has driven her to it.” 

“ Joyce, are you in your senses or out of them?” demanded Mr. Car- 
lyle, a certain sternness in his tone. ‘ Your lady miserably unhappy! 
what do you mean by such an assertion ?” 

Before Joyce could answer, an addition was received to the company 
in the person of Miss Carlyle, who appeared in black stockings and a 
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shawl, and the lofty nightcap. Hearing voices in Joyce’s room, which 
was above her own, and full of curiosity, she ascended, not choosing to 
be shut out from the conference. 

““Whatever’s up?” cried she. “Is Lady Isabel found ?” 

“‘ She is not found, and she never will be-found but in her winding- 
sheet,” returned Joyce, whose lamentable and unusual state of excite- 
ment completely overpowered her customary quiet respect and plain good 
sense. “And, ma'am, I am glad that you have come up; for what I 
was about to say to my master I would prefer to say in your presence. 
When my lady is brought into this house, and laid down before us, dead, 
what will your feelings be? My master has done his duty by her in 
love; but you—you have made her life a misery. Yes, ma'am, you 
have.” 

“ Highty tighty!’’ uttered Miss Carlyle, staring at Joyce in conster- 
nation. “ What is all this? Where’s my lady?” 

“ She has gone and taken the life that was not hers to take,” sobbed 
Joyce, “and I say she has been driven to it. She has not been allowed 
to indulge a will of her own, poor thing, since she came to East Lynne: 
in her own house she has been less free than any one of her servants. 
You have curbed her, ma’am, and snapped at her, and made her feel 
that she was but a slave to your caprices and temper. All these years 
she has been crossed and put upon; everything, in short, but beaten— 
ma’am, you know she has!—and she has borne it all in silence, like a 
patient angel, never, as I believe, complaining to master: he can say 
whether she has or not. We all loved her, we all felt for her; and my 
master’s heart would have bled, had he suspected what she had to put up 
with day after day, and year after year.” 

Miss Carlyle’s tongue was glued to her mouth. Her brother, con- 
founded at the rapid words, could scarcely gather in their sense. 

“* What is it that you are saying, Joyce?” he asked, in a low tone. 
**T do not understand.” 

“‘T have longed to say it to you many a hundred times, sir: but it is 
right that you should hear it, now things have come to this dreadful 
ending. Since the very night Lady Isabel came home here, your wife, 
she has been taunted with the cost she has brought to East Lynne and 
to you. If she wanted but the simplest thing, she was forbidden to have 
it, and told that she was bringing her husband to poverty. For this very 
dinner party that she went to to-night, she wished for a new dress, and 
your cruel words, ma’am, forbade her having it. She ordered a new 
frock for Miss Isabel, and you countermanded it. You have told her 
that master worked like a dog to support her extravagances : when you 
know that she never was extravagant; that none were less inclined to go 
beyond proper limits than she. I have seen her, ma’am, come away 

m your reproaches with the tears in her eyes, and her hands meekly 
clasped upon her bosom, as though life was heavy to bear. A gentle- 
spirited, high-born lady, as she was, could not fail to be driven to de- 

tion; and I know that she has been.” 

Mr. Carlyle turned to his sister. ‘Can this be true?” he inquired, in 
a tone of deep agitation. 

She did not answer. Whether it was the shade cast by the nightcap 
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or the reflexion of the wax taper, her face looked of a green cast: and, 
for the first time probably in Miss Carlyle’s life, her words failed her. 

“ May God forgive you, Cornelia!’’ he murmured, as he went out of 
the chamber. 

He descended to his own, That his wife had laid violent hands upon 
herself, his reason utterly repudiated: she was one of the least likely to 
commit so great a sin. He believed that, in her unhappiness, she might 
have wandered out in the grounds, and was lingering there. By this 
time the house was aroused, and the servants were astir. Joyce—surely 
a supernatural strength was given her, for though she had been able to 
put her foot to the ground, she had not yet walked upon it—crept down 
stairs, and went into Lady Isabel’s dressing-room. Mr. Carlyle was 
hastily assuming the articles of attire he had not yet put on, to go out 
and search the grounds, when Joyce limped in, holding out a note. 
Joyce did not stand on ceremony that night. 

“T found this in the dressing-glass drawer, sir. It is my lady’s 
writing.” 

He took it in his hand and looked at the address. ‘ Archibald Car- 
lyle.”’ Though a calm man, one who had his emotions under his own 
control, he was no stoic, and his fingers shook as he broke the seal. 


“When years go on, and my children ask where their mother is, and 
why she left them, tell them that you, their father, goaded her to it. If 
they inquire what she is, tell them also, if you so will: but tell them at. 
the same time that you outraged and betrayed her, driving her to the 
very depth of desperation, ere she quitted them in her despair.” 


The handwriting, his wife’s, swam before the eyes of Mr. Carlyle. All, 
save the disgraceful fact that she had flown—and a horrible suspicion 
began to dawn upon him with whom—was totally incomprehensible. 
How had he outraged her? in what manner had he goaded her to it ? 
The discomforts alluded to by Joyce, as the work of his sister, had evi- 
dently no part in this: yet, what had he done? He read the letter 
again, more slowly. No, he could not comprehend it: he had not the 
clue. 

At that moment the voices of the servants in the corridor outside 
penetrated to his ears: of course they were peering about, and making 
their own comments, Wilson, with her long tongue, the busiest. They 
were saying that Captain Levison was not in his room; that his bed had 
not been slept in. 

Joyce sat on the edge of a chair—she could not stand—watching her 
master with a blanched face: never had she seen him betray agitation so 
powerful. Not the faintest suspicion of the dreadful truth had yet 
dawned upon her. He walked to the door, the open note in his hand, 
then turned, wavered, and stood still—as if he did not know what he was 
doing. Probably he did not. Then he took out his pocket-book, put 
the note inside it, and returned it to his pocket, his hands trembling 
equally with his livid lips. 

“You need not mention this,” he said to Joyce, indicating the note. 
“It concerns myself alone.” 
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“ Sir, does it say she’s dead ?” 

“ She is not dead,” he answered. ‘* Worse than that,’’ he added in 
his heart. 

“ Why—who is this?” uttered Joyce. 

It was little Isabel, stealing in with a frightened face, in her white 
nightgown. The commotion had aroused her. 

“‘ What is the matter?” she asked. “ Where’s mamma ?” 

“ Child, you'll catch your death of cold,” said Joyce. “Go back to 
bed.” 

“ But I want mamma.” 

“In the morning, dear,” evasively returned Joyce. “Sir, please, 
must not Miss Isabel go back to bed ?”’ 

Mr. Carlyle made no reply to the question ; most likely he never heard 
its import. But he touched Isabel’s shoulder to draw Joyce’s attention 
to the child. 

“ Joyce—Miss Lucy, in future.” 

He left the room, and Joyce remained silent from amazement. She 
heard him go out at the hall door and bang it after him. Isabel—nay, 
we must say “ Lucy’’ also—went and stood outside the chamber door: 
the servants, gathered in a group near, did not observe her. Presently 
she came running back, and disturbed Joyce from her reverie. 

“ Joyce, is it true?” 

“Ts what true, my dear ?” 

“ They are saying that Captain Levison has taken away mamma.” 

Joyce fell back in her chair, with a scream. It changed to a long, 
low moan of anguish. 

“ What has he taken her for?—to kill her? I thought it was only 
kidnappers who took people.” 

* Child, child, go to bed !” 

“ Oh, Joyce, I want mamma. When will she come back ?” } 

Joyce hid her face in her hands to conceal its emotion from the mother- 
less child. And just then Miss Carlyle entered on tiptoe and humbly sat 
herself down on a low chair, her green face—green that night—in its 
grief, its remorse, and its horror, looking nearly as dark as her stockings. 

She broke out into a subdued wail. 

‘“‘ God be merciful to this dishonoured house !” 

Mr. Justice Hare turned into his gate between twelve and one; turned 
in with a jaunty air, for the justice was in spirits, he having won nine 
sixpences, and his friend’s tap of ale having been unusually . When 
he reached his bedroom, he told Mrs. Hare of a chaise and four which 
had gone tearing past at a furious pace as he was closing the gate, 
coming from the direction of East Lynne. He wondered where it could 
be going at that midnight hour, and whom it contained. 











NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NATHANIEL. 


.. ..~+ And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act II. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro, Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act Il. 8c. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXII.—Don Joun or AustTRIA. 


M. Gustave PLANCHE twitted M. Casimir Delavigne with the poor 
prosy sort of outcome he made, in his Don Juan d’Autriche, of the 
romantic reality of that prince’s early career. Could it be that the 
poeticai dramaturge had failed to consult the biographies of his hero? 
Could he be supposed to have contented himself with dipping into a few 
pages in Robertson or Strada? The critic was reluctant to believe this. 
But, he goes on to say, M. Delavigne had previously ‘ found in Comines 
matter for a piece of shepherd-and-shepherdess stuff | bergerie] worthy of 
Racan; et quelle bergerie! Louis XI. at Plessis-les-Tours. But if he 
is acquainted with the life of Don John, how could he ever prevail on 
himself to distort a reality far richer than his poem, such as Schiller 
would have known right well how to enlarge and fertilise, but which, 
from want of being properly ploughed, is more varied and om rm in 
its uncultured nakedness than in the roman dialogué of M. Delavigne?”* 
Certainly the story of Don John’s boyish days is vastly more “ telling” 
as told by Prescott, or Motley, animated and American historians both, 
than in the French playwright’s sentimental tragedy. 

Whether Don rH was born in 1545, as Mr. Lothrop Motley affirms, 
or in 1547, as Mr. Prescott decides, at any rate he is generally allowed 
to have had for his father Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, King 
of Spain, Dominator of Asia, Africa, and America; and for his mother, 
Barbara Blomberg, washerwoman of Ratisbon.t Barbara is described as 
a beautiful girl, who attracted the Emperor's notice several years after 
the death of the Empress Isabella, and for whom a noble descent is, 
almost of course, claimed by the Spanish chroniclers—who, indeed, are as 
ready and willing to make out a high pedigree on occasion, as are 





* Gustave Planche, Portraits littéraires, t. i.: “ Casimir Delavigne,” 1838. 
t Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, part v. ch. i. 
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Scotchmen and Irishmen to claim every new French or Russian hero as 
a compatriot. Yet there are several circumstances, suggested by Mr. 
Prescott, which favour the belief that the mother of Don John must have 
occupied a very humble position. 

For instance: “ Subsequently to her connexion with Charles she 
married a German named Kegell, on whom the Emperor bestowed the 
office of commissary. The only other notice, so far as I am aware, which 
Charles took of his former mistress, was the settlement on her of a yearly 
— of two hundred florins, which he made the day before his death. 

t was certainly not a princely legacy, and infers that the object of it must 
have been in a humble condition in life to have rendered it important to 
her comfort. We are led to the same conclusion by the mystery thrown 
around the birth of the child, forming so strong a contrast to the pub- 
licity given to the birth of the Emperor’s natural daughter, Margaret of 
Parma, whose mother could boast that in her veins flowed some of the 
best blood of the Netherlands.”* 

As to the date of Don John’s birth, by the way,—if the year 1545 be 
right, and 1547 wrong, then one of Michelet’s characteristic deductions 
falls to pieces, by contingent collapse. ‘ Nothing,” writes that piquant 
historian, “is more significant of the state of morals in that age, and the 
new security of religious conscience, than the birth of the Emperor’s 
bastard, the celebrated Don John of Austria. By dating back nine 
months from the day of that birth, we find the exact day on which the 
Emperor signed the holy war, for the extermination of Protestantism. . . . 
This treaty was signed on the 26th of June, 1546. And in the evening 
the Emperor found himself in such rare spirits about it, and so juvenile, 
that he must needs signalise himself accordingly. Now, next to the 
pleasures of the table,—next to fish-patties and game-pies, women were 
what his majesty liked best. A woman was sought out for him in the 
town (Ratisbon). A poor young lady was fixed upon, who was brought 
in and given up to the imperial sceptre. Her name was Barbara Blom- 

rg. 

“It may be asked how a sick man whose sickness was so extreme,— 
often so nigh unto death,—could seek a triste adventure of this sort in the 
tears of an immolated maiden. To all appearance his conscience was at 
ease. A prince who protected the Church at such cruel cost, a prince 
who, at this very moment, received the consecrated sword, must have 
thought any such sin light and venial enough, expiated beforehand as it 
was by his advent battle and by the blood of Protestants. 

“‘ Nine months later there was born unto him a boy of fair complexion, 
with blue eyes like the mother’s. She had not the consolation of being 
allowed to keep him. While she retired to hide her shame among the 
chief towns of the Low Countries, the child was taken to Spain by a 
valet de chambre, and brought up by a violin player in his majesty’s 
service. It is from the Emperor’s last will—that is to say, from his own 
mouth—that we gather these details.”+ 

Such is one aspect of the pauvre jeune demoiselle, led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, who s’appelait Barbe Blumberg. Bab is not quite so touching 





* Prescott, Hist. of the Reign of Philip IL., vol. iii. ch. v. 
t Michelet, Hist. de France, t. ix.: “Guerres de Religion,” ch. iv. 
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a figure in more matter-of-fact historians. To her virtue, if she had any, 
M. Michelet is very kind; and to her faults, as developed in after life 
more than a little blind. Other authorities, of superior exactness—though 
they may not be such adepts at reckoning up nine months, backwards 
and forwards, and drawing conclusions @ parte ante and @ parte post,— 
represent the laundress lady to far less advantage, and show us a thorough- 
bred vixen, whom Philip’s ruthless viceroy found 


——as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantippe, or a worse ; 


for the Duke of Alva would not have said, after trial of the dame’s 
temper, what his fearless disposition might have prompted to say, with 
Shakspeare’s wife-tamer, before that experience, 


Have I not heard t ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in a pitchéd battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ; 

That gives not half so great a blow to the ear, 

As will a chesnut in a farmer’s fire ? 


Tush! tush !* 


So far, in fact, was grim old Alva from tush-tushing, or pooh-poohing 
the tongue-fence of Mistress Bab, that for once in his life he absolutel 
became pathetic, and complained piteously to the King of the life this 
femme terrible led them all in the Netherlands. That tongue of hers 
there was no stopping. Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ 
clang, were nothing to it. Great ordnance in the field were mellow 
music, compared with this brawling virago in her heroics. Decidedly the 
viceroy was of one mind with King Solomon, that it is better to dwell 
in the wilderness than with a contentious and an angry woman. 

Barbara is said to have been introduced to the Emperor originally that 
she might alleviate his melancholy by her singing: if so, she is equally 
alleged to have soon exhausted all that was harmonious in her nature, for 
“ never was a more uncomfortable, unmanageable person than Barbara in 
her after life.”t Her marriage with Pyramus Kegell, the military com- 
missary in the Netherlands, ended in her being left a widow on the hands 
of Alva; and that doughty Duke, who ‘could almost crush the heart out 
of a nation of three millions, was unable to curb this single termagant.” 
She wouldn’t be a nun. She wouldn't go to Spain. She wouldn’t amend 
her way of life. She wouldn’t curtail her reckless expenditure. Don 
John was ashamed, and King Philip was wroth. But the wilful woman 
would have her own way, and was neither to be driven nor led, menaced 
into meekness or ohne into compliance. “ Notwithstanding every effort 
to entice, to intimidate, and to kidnap her from the Netherlands, there 
she remained, through all vicissitudes, even till the arrival of Don John. 
By his persuasions or commands she was, at last, induced to accept an 
exile for the remainder of her days in Spain, but revenged herself b 
asserting that he was quite mistaken in supposing himself the Emperor's 
child; a point, certainly, upon which her authority might be thought 








* Taming of the Shrew, Act I. Sc. 2. ¢ Proverbs xxi. 19. 
t Motley, ubi supra. 
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conclusive. Then there was a double mystery about John. He might 
be the issue of august parentage on one side; he was, possibly, sprung of 
most ignoble blood on both. Base-born at best, he was not sure whether 
to look for the author of his being in the halls of the Czsars or the booths 
of Ratisbon mechanics. . 

“‘ Whatever might be the heart of the mystery, it is certain that it was 
allowed to enwrap all the early life of Don John. The Emperor, who 
certainly never doubted his responsibility for the infant’s existence, had 
him conveyed instantly to Spain, where he was delivered to Louis 
Quixada, of the imperial household, by whom he was brought up in great 
retirement at Villa-Garcia. Magdalen Ulloa, wife of Quixada, watched 
over his infancy with maternal and magnanimous care, for her husband’s 
extreme solicitude for the infant’s welfare had convinced her that he was 
its father. On one occasion, when the house was in flames, Quixada 
rescued the infant before he saved his wife, ‘although Magdalen knew 
herself to be dearer to him than the apple of his eye.’ From that time 
forth she altered her opinion, and believed the mysterious child to be of 
lofty origin.”* : 

Geronimo was the name that the boy went by at this time. In 1558, 
the year after his retirement to Yuste, Charles desired Quixada, his 
major-domo, to bring his family to an adjoining village ; and according 
to Vanderhammen, the sight of Geronimo operated like a charm on the 
exhausted recluse. Mr. Prescott finds no sBasions, however, to the lad, 
in any of the letters from Yuste, but remarks that if he did visit the 
monastery, his father, we may be sure, had sufficient control over himself 
not to betray, by any indiscreet show of fondness, the relationship between 
them. One tradition respecting Geronimo lingered to a late period among 
the people of Cuacos—the village to which Quixada had been summoned, 
—where the peasants, it is said, pelted young master with stones as he 
was robbing their orchards. ‘This, Mr. Prescott calls “ the first lesson in 
war of the future hero of Lepanto.” There seems no reason to doubt 
that he attended the ex-Emperor’s funeral ; soon after which event—and 
perhaps propter hoc, as well as post hoc—rumours began to be current in 
a neighbourhood of the boy-mourner’s near kinship to dead-and-gone 

eesar. 

The Regent, Joanna, came to hear of these rumours; and her secretary 
was directed to sift out the truth of the matter. Quixada tried to evade 
the question put to him, and so confirmed Joanna’s suspicion. The next 
time Quixada left home, the Regent wrote to his wife, Dofia Magdalena, 
desiring her to bring the boy where she could see him. Valladolid was 
the place selected, on the occasion of a forthcoming auto de fé. On the 
appointed day, Magdalena and her charge, we are told, “ took their seats 
on the carpeted platform reserved for persons of rank, in full view of the 
scaffold appropriated to the martyrs who were to suffer for conscience’ 
sake. It was in the midst of the august company here assembled, that 
the son of Charles the Fifth was to receive his first lesson in the school 
of persecutions ; that he was to learn to steel his heart against sym- 

athy with human ee to learn, above all, that compassion for the 
eretic was a crime of the deepest dye. It was a terrible lesson for one so 





* Motley, ubi supra. 
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young,—of an age when the mind is most open to impressions; and 

the bitter fruits of it were to be discerned ere long in the war with the 

Moriscoes. 

. As the royal train approached the place occupied by Dota Magdalena, 
the regent paused and looked around for the boy. Magdalena had thrown 
her mantle about him, to conceal him as much as possible from the public 

eye. She now drew it aside; and Joanna hoalebd so long and earnestly 

on the child, that he shrank abashed from her gaze. It was not, how- 
ever, before she had recognised in his bright blue eyes, his ample forehead, 
and the rich yellow locks that clustered round his head, some of the 
uliarities of the Austrian line, though happily without the deformity 
of the protruding lip, which was no less its characteristic. Her heart 
earned with the tenderness of a sister, as she felt convinced that the same 
blood flowed in his veins as in her own; and, stooping down, she threw 
her arms around his neck, and, kissing him, called him by the endearing 
name of brother. She would have persuaded him to go with her and sit 
by her side.§ But the boy, clinging closely to his foster-mother, refused to 
leave her for the stranger lady.” 

This curious scene, adds the historian, attracted the attention of the 
surrounding spectators, which was hardly diverted from the child by the 
appearance of the prisoners on the scaffold to receive their sentences. 
“When these had been pronounced, and the wretched victims led away 
to execution, the multitude pressed so eagerly round Magdalena and the 
boy, that it was with difficulty the guards could keep them back, till the 
Regent, seeing the awkwardness of their situation, sent one of her train, 
the count of Osorno, to their relief; and that nobleman, forcing his wa 
through the crowd, carried off Geronimo in his arms to the royal carriage.” 
But before long all mystery was dispelled by the public acknowledgment 
of the child as the son of the Emperor—one of Philip’s first acts, after 
his return to Spain in 1559, being to arrange an interview with his 
brother, in an extensive park near Valladolid, during the royal hunt.* 

Geronimo, Juan, or John, was now commencing his teens, when his 
reputed father, Quixada, invited him one fine morning to ride towards 
the park in question, and witness the joys of chase, to the music of hound 
and horn. ‘Two horses stood at the door—we follow Mr. Lothrop Mot- 
ley’s version of the tale—a splendidly caparisoned charger and a com- 
mon hackney. The boy naturally mounted the humbler steed, and they 
set forth to the mountains of Toro, but on hearing the bugles of the 
approaching huntsmen, Quixada suddenly halted, and bade his com- 
panion exchange horses with himself. When this had been done, he 
seized the hand of the wondering boy, and, after kissing it, respectfully 
exclaimed, “ Your highness will be informed as to the meaning of my 
conduet by his majesty, who is even now at hand.” They had proceeded 
but a short distance when they encountered the royal hunting-party ; 
then both Quixada and Juan dismounted, and bent the knee to their 
monareh. Philip, commanding the boy to rise, asked him if he knew 
his father’s name. Juan replied, with a sigh, that he had at that mo- 
ment lost the only father he had ever known, for Quixada had just dis- 
owned him. ‘You have the same father as myself,” cried the king; 





* Prescott’s Philip IL, vol. iii. ch. v. 
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“the Emperor Charles was the august parent of us both.” Then ten- 

derly embracing him, he commanded him to remount his horse, and all 

returned together to Valladolid, Philip observing, ‘‘ with a sentimentality 

that seems highly a phal, that he had never brought home such 
ious game from any hunt before. 

“ This theatrical recognition of imperial descent was one among the 
many romantic incidents of Don John’s picturesque career, for his life 
was never destined to know the common-place, He now commenced his 
education, in company with his two nephews, the Duchess Margaret's son 

Alexander Farnese}, and Don Carlos, Prince-royal of Spain. They 
were all of the same age, but the superiority of Don John was soon re- 
ised. It was not difficult to surpass the limping, malicious Carlos, 
sither in physical graces or intellectual accomplishments ; but the grace- 
ful, urbane, and chivalrous Alexander, destined afterwards to such wide 
celebrity, was a more formidable rival, yet even the professed panegyrist 
of the Farnese family exalts the son of Barbara Blomberg over the 
grandson of Margaret van Geest.”* 

There was seemingly no love lost between Carlos and John—and one 
of the smart replies of the latter to a taunt of the Infante’s was of a 
kind to rankle in the breast of Philip, who did not, however, exhibit 
anything like aversion to his brother, and entrusted him, almost as soon 
as he came of age, with the command of the celebrated campaign against 
the Moors of Grenada. Great renown accrued to the young general. 
He was “always to be descried in the front of battle, as if rejoicing in 
his element, and courting danger like some paladin of romance.”+ In 
vain were the king’s reiterated rebukes on this subject. But as regards 
the tactics of his generalship, the remark may well be made that it is 
difficult, to be dazzled by such glory as he acquired; commencing his 
operations, as he did, by the expulsion of nearly all the Moorish inha- 
bitants of Grenada, bed-ridden men, women, and children together—the 
cruelty inflicted, and the sufferings patiently endured in which memorable 
deportation, were enormous. “But few of the many thousand exiles 
survived the horrid march, those who were so unfortunate as to do so 
being sold into slavery by their captors. Still a few Moors held out in 
their mountain fastnesses, and two years long the rebellion of this hand- 
ful made head against the power of Spain.”t The massacre of the 
Moorish garrison of Galera, at Don John’s command, is horrible to read 
of. But however revolting in our eyes, it seems to have left no stain, as 
Mr. Prescott remarks, on the prince’s reputation in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, but, on the contrary, it threw a gloomy éclat over his 
achievements, which may have rather served to add to its celebrity. His 
own countrymen hailed him as great in splendid performance, and 
greater in splendid promise; and in Rome he was hailed as the “ cham- 
pion of Christendom,” and it was determined to offer him the baton of 
generalissimo of the formidable league then being organised by the Pope 
against the Ottoman Empire.§ Pius the Fifth was this organising 
genius—Jjust the stout-hearted pontiff, though well stricken in years, to 
get up, and keep up, and carry out, a League against the Turks. Le- 





* Motley’s Dutch Republic, vol. iii. part v. ch. i. t Prescott. 
t Motley. § Prescott, LI. ch. vii. 
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panto was the result—a battle which, though it did not strip the Turks 
of an inch of territory, broke the spell of their renown as a hitherto 
invincible race; and indeed those who have most carefully studied the 
history of the Ottoman empire date the commencement of her decline 
from this defeat.* Hume’s remark that actions at sea are seldom, if 
ever, so decisive as those on land,—a remark suggested by the repeated 
indecisive actions between the English and the Dutch in the reign of 
Charles II.,—is cited by Sir Archibald Alison as a striking proof of the 
danger of generalising from too limited a collection of facts: had David 
extended his retrospect further, he would have observed that the most 
decisive and important of all actions recorded in history Have been 
fought at sea. In illustration of which averment, Sir Archibald refers 
to the battle of Salamis, as rolling back from Greece the tide of Per- 
sian invasion; that of Actium, which gave a master to the Roman 
world; while that of Lepanto “arrested for ever the dangers of Ma- 
hometan invasion in tlie south of Europe, and that of La Hogue 
checked for nearly a century the maritime efforts of the house of Bour- 
bon ;” while that of Trafalgar not only at once secured the independence 
of England, and destroyed all Napoleon’s hopes of naval ascendancy, 
but “ annihilated for half a century the navies of France and Spain.” 
The age at which Don John won Lepanto furnishes one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
mysterious strangers with a pregnant instance to confirm the assertion, 
that everything that is great has been done by youth: not that Sidonia 
holds that youth is genius: all he says is, that genius, when young, is 
divine. ‘“ Why, the greatest captains of ancient and modern times both 
conquered Italy at five-and-twenty! Youth, extreme youth, overthrew 
the Persian Empire. Don John of Austria won Lepanto at twenty-five— 
the greatest battle of modern times; had it not been for the jealousy of 
Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor of Mauritania.”’ 
(Among Sidonia’s other instances being Gaston de Foix—only twenty- 
two wher. he stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna; Condé at Rocroy 
at the same age; Maurice of Saxony, “the greatest captain and the 
profoundest statesman of the age,” dead at thirty-two; Gustavus Adol- 
phus, at thirty-eight; &c.)t And as we have introduced fiction into the 
field, let us not forget that Lepanto inspires solid old Samuel Richardson 





* Ranke says, “ The Turks lost all their confidence after the battle of Lepanto. 
They had no equal to oppose to John of Austria. The day of Lepanto broke 
down the Ottoman supremacy.” See Prescott, LI. 306. 

+ Alison’s History of Europe, ch. xxxix. § 120. 

t Sidonia adds, the “ most illustrious achievements of civil prudence,” in cor- 
roboration of the same view. “Innocent III, the greatest of Popes, was the 
despot of Christendom at thirty-seven. John de Medici was a Cardinal at fifteen, 
and, according to Guicciardini, he baffled with his statecraft Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon himself. He was Pope as Leo X. at thirty-seven. Luther robbed even him 
of his richest province at thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, 
they worked with young brains. Ignatius was only thirty when he made his pil- 
grimage and wrote the ‘Spiritual Exercises.’ Pascal wrote a great work at six- 
teen, and died at thirty-seven—the greatest of Frenchmen. 

“Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds me of Byron. . . Raphael, too, 
died at thirty-seven. Richelieu was Secretary of State at thirty. Well then 
there was Bolingbroke and Pitt, both ministers before other men left off cricket. 
Grotius was in great practice at seventeen, and Attorney-General at twenty-four,” 
&c.—Coninasby, book iii. ch. i. 
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with a simile for Lovelace, in one of that reprobate’s exultant previsions 
of a triumph® over Clarissa. 

Critics of a cooler and more matter-of-fact disposition, declare the 
youthful commander-in-chief to have obtained more than his full meed of 
glory on this occasion. No doubt, observes Mr. Motley, he had fought 
with brilliant courage, yet in so close and murderous a conflict, the valour 
of no single individual could decide the day, and the result was due to the 
combined determination of all, ‘The same historian does not hesitate to 
affirm that had Don John remained at Naples, the issue might have 
easily have been the same; and he remarks on the “ meagre result of the 
contest” as being no less notorious than the victory. Had the Christian 
fleet, he maintains, advanced to Constantinople,f every soul there would 
have fled; “‘ but Providence had ordained otherwise, and Don John sailed 
westwardly with his ships. He made a descent on the Barbary coast, 
captured Tunis, destroyed Biserta, and brought King Amidas and his two 
sons prisoners to Italy. Ordered by Philip to dismantle the fortifications 
of Tunis, he replied by repairing them thoroughly, and by placing a 
strong garrison within the citadel. Intoxicated with his glory, the young 
adventurer already demanded a crown, and the Pope was disposed to 
my ang him King of Tunis, for the Queen of the tLybian seas was to 

the capital of his empire, the new Carthage of which he already 
dreamed.”’~ Philip thought a spoke must be put, at once, in this wheel 
of fortune, lest it should whirl his brother onwards too fast and too far, 
and turn his brain with such rapid motion—which might be the worse 
for them both. 

So his majesty checked forthwith the African aspirations of Don John 
and his abettors, papal, parasitical, or what not, by issuing a decree for the 
demolition of Tunis. With the fall of which capital, vanished all the 
seonge bright visions of an African empire—vanished “like the airy 

abric of an Eastern tale.” Philip was getting anxious, too, about the 
company his brother kept, and the counsel he took, in matters politic and 
confidential. He distrusted Don John’s secretary, Juan de Soto, de- 
scribed by Prescott as a man of ability but of an intriguing temper, who 
fostered in his master those ambitious projects which had been encou- 
raged by Pius V. In De Soto’s place he sent the “ celebrated and ill- 
starred Escovedo,” as Mr. Motley calls the new secretary, who, however, 
entered as heartily but more discreetly and secretly into his new master’s 
‘romantic schemes.” For it was not in Don John’s nature to give up 
romance in real life; and now that he was disappointed of the empire 
which he had contemplated on the edge of the African desert, the 
“champion of the Cross turned to the cold islands of the northern seas. 
There sighed, in captivity, the beauteous Mary of Scotland, victim of 
the heretic Elizabeth.’”” What holier triumph for the conqueror of the 








* “ All my future triumphs must be poor to this. I shall be as unhappy, a‘ter 
a while, from my reflections upon this conquest, as Don John of Austria was, 
in his, on the renowned victory of Lepanto, when he found that none of his 
— achievements could keep pace with his early glory.”—Cuarissa, vol. iy. 
etter v. 

t But Mr. Prescott declares those who censure Don John for not directing lis 
arms against Constantinople, to have apparently a very inadequate notion of tlic 
resources of the Porte. See //ist. of Phil. 1/., book v. ch. xi. 

t Motley, Dutch Republic, V. i. 
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Saracens, the historian supposes him to ask himself, than the subjugation 
of these northern infidels? He would dethrone the proud Elizabeth ; he 
would liberate and espouse the Queen of Scots, and together they would 
reign over the two united realms. All that the Pope—it was now 
Gregory XIII.—could do with bulls and blessings, letters of excom- 
munication, and patents of investiture, he did with his whole heart. 
Don John was at liberty to be King of England and Scotland as soon as 
he liked; all that was left to do was to conquer the kingdoms.* [is 
prowess by land and sea, with which Christendom rang again, seemed to 
promise him a success against these foggy islands, of the veni, vidi, vict 
sort; surely against a people of isolated barbarians, cut off from the true 
Church, and all under petticoat government, the chivalric Don had only 
to come, and see, to conquer, While as regards the captive princess 
whom this handsomest of Christian knights then current, or errant, was 
to release, and espouse, and enthrone,—surely in her case he had but to 
come, and be seen, to conquer. 

When Mary Stuart found herself abandoned by Catherine de Médicis, 
it became her policy—“aigrie par une longue captivité, blessée de 
abandon de la France,” as M. Chéruelf says—to draw closer and closer 
to the Spanish faction. Don John of Austria had just arrived in the Low 
Countries, with an immense reputation to herald his approach. The con- 
queror of Grenada, of Lepanto, of Tunis, made Protestant England 
tremble,{ and raised the spirits of the English and Scottish Catholics. 
Mary Stuart saw in him a usurper, perchance a husband.§ In the 
February of 1577 she drew up a will, in which she declared, with her 
own hand, that she baouastnel to the King of Spain all her rights to the 
crowns of England and Scotland, in case her son failed to embrace the 
Catholic religion.|| But the hopes which Mary had founded on Don John 
soon came to nought. The son of Charles V. met with a formidable 
opponent in William the Silent, that “lofty spirit, profound, obstinately 
intrepid, whom no difficulties could daunt.”f Unlooked for reverses and 
a premature death blighted this fair prospect of the Spanish faction.** 


Spain had by this filled high her bloody cup 

In Flanders; and that race of forceful men, 
Unbending Alva, crafty Requesens, 

And John of Austria, the warlike lord, 

Had wrought the people to such stubborn mood 
As would not brook repression ; and began 
That downward course in Spanish destinies 
Which yet is scarce eccomplished.{+ 


Tt is manifest, Michelet says, that the intriguing conspirator-party in 
Mary Stuart’s favour, and in the cause of Jesuitism, had constructed quite 
a romance on Don John of Austria—a romance of which the foundation 





—_—._ 


* Motley, ubi supra. 

t+ Marie Stuart et Cath. de Médicis. Etude Historique (1858), Ch. vii. 

{ Lettres de Marie Stuart, t. iv. p. 346. 

§ Ibid., p. 347, and especially p. 363.—Camden, Hist. of Eliz., 281.—Mignet, 
Antonio Perez and Phil. IL, pp. 29, 69, 105, 106. 

|| Lettres de Marie Stuart, t. iv. p. 351. 

© Voltaire, Essai sur les Murs, ch. clxiii. 

** Chéruel, p. 78. tt H. G. Keene, Ex Eremo, 142. 
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‘was rotten. Roman qui péchait par la base. They wanted to use 
Philip in founding and building ‘up this dangerous creation, which would 
have been employed a . §o simple did they suppose him— 
as h he would close his eyes, nor be enli even by jealousy. 
First of all prevailed on Philip not to make ‘the bastard ‘a priest, as 
Charles V. ‘had recommended iin ‘his will. They induced the king, more- 
over, to give his brother ent‘as commander in the war against the 
Moriscoes-—an easy kind of war, within home regions, and in which suo- 
cess was pretty sure. “ Don John, mild and adroit, showed himself so 
devoted in the affair of Don Carlos (whose death, it is true, was altogether 
to his advantage), that Philip had no hesitation in investing this modest 

ung ‘man with the most brilliant of commands, that of the Christian 
Reet which beat the Turks at Lepanto (1571). Don John conquered by © 
means of the Venetians,* just as Guise conquered at Dormans by means 
of Strozsi, of whom nobody, however, had a word to say. 

“ Voila le héros pers: va Young, a conqueror, pleasing to all, 
radiant with those fair locks of his, among ‘the intoxicating festivities got 

for him im Italy, he begins to discover himself. He utters words 
which give us pause: ‘ He that advances not, draws back.’ And again : 
“Tf another t be who is fonder of glory, I throw myself out of 
window.’ The Guises (the ‘Cardinal at least) were then in Italy. The 
: ‘tie is formed, a tie of friendship, to become in due time an alliance.—To 
this hero is ‘wanting a throne. Philip was advised by some, that Don 
John would be worth more than Norfolk as husband to Mary Stuart. 
‘Others, again, when Don John took Tunis, got the Pope to write and 
tell the king that he ought to create a Barbary royalty for his brother 
to reign over.—Philip began to understand matters now. His answer 
was, that he should demolish Tunis. He withdrew from his brother a 
dangerous confidant, and sent a spy instead to be about his person, a 
certain Escovedo. But this man turns round, gives himself up to Don 
John’s interests, labours on ‘his behalf at Rome, and becomes the main- 
spring of all the schemings for a crown.” 

Nothing could be more inopportune to the schemers than the news 
which reached Don John in Italy, that he had been appointed Governor- 
General of the Netherlands, then in revolt. But he would soon dispose 
of the Dutch nuisance, and then prosecute his other project. Like his 
romantic self, he hurried on to his new duties, in very unchristian dis- 
guise—“ staining his bright locks and fair face to the complexion of a 
Moor,” and attired as the servant of his confidential friend, Gonzaga, 
who was the companion of his hasty progress, together with six men-at- 
arms, and a clever Swiss courier, who “knew every road of France.” 
At Paris he went, despite his hurry, to a great ball at the Louvre, and 
even had time there to fall in love with Margaret of Valois, whose sub- 
sequent visit to this inamorato at Namur, was “ destined to mark the last 
turning-point in his picturesque career.” Not till he reached Luxemburg 
did he throw off his disguise ; but then and there the “ youthful paladin 
stood confessed.” His appearance, by the account too of unfriendly his- 
torians, ‘was as romantic as his origin and his exploits: every contem- 





* Cf. Hammer, Charriére, &. 


t Michelet, Hist. de France, t. x. (La Ligue et Henri IV.), pp. 114 sq. 
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porary chronicler, French, Spanish, Italian, Flemish, Roman, all dilate 
upon his personal sey | and the singular fascination of his manner. 
‘« Symmetrical features, eyes of great vivacity, and a profusion of 
bright curling hair, were combined with a person not much above middle 
height, but perfectly well proportioned. Owing to a natural spose 
of his head, the hair fell backward from, his temples, and he had acqui 
the habit of pushing it from his brows.” Which custom, me se 
became a fashion among the host of courtiers, who were but too happy 
4° glass themselves in so brilliant a mirror— 


The courtier’s and the soldier’s eye, tongue, ‘sword: 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, _ 


And with respect to this style of disposing the hair we are further told, 
that as Charles the Fifth, on his journey to Italy to assume the iron crown, 
had caused his hair to be clipped close, as a remedy for the headaches with 
which, at that momentous epoch, he was tormented, bringing thereby 
close-shaven polls into extreme fashion; so, a mass of hair pushed back- 
ward from the temple, in the style to which the name of Tobin of Austria 
was appropriated, Siceens the prevailing mode wherever the son of the 
Emperor appeared.* 

William of Orange seems to have distrusted the new Viceroy from the 
first. Don John’s instructions from the king were, to conciliate the pro- 
vinces as much as was compatible with conceding nothing. And though 
there was a vague notion, the historian bears record, that with the Vice- 
roy’s fame, fascmating manners, and imperial patronage, he might accom- 
plish a result which neither fraud nor force—not the arts of Granvelle, 
nor the atrocity of Alva, nor the licentiousness of a buccaneering soldiery 
—had been able to effect ; yet, “‘the crusader of Grenada and Lepanto, 
the champion of the ancient Church, was not likely to please the rugged 
Zelanders who had let themselves be hacked to pieces rather than say one 
Paternoster, and who had worn crescents in their caps at Leyden, to 
— their deeper hostility to the Pope than to the Turk.” Don John 

d arrived full of self-confidence; he would soon reduce the refractory 
and decide the wavering. But he was unaware of the part he was 
intended to play by the king, his brother—that in fact he was to be 
played upon, inveigled, foiled, trifled with, betrayed. His majesty’s 
man-of-all-work, whenever there was dirty work to: do, Antonio Perez, 
‘ had his snares all laid, with characteristic elaboration, to catch both the 
prince and the secretary. ‘The latter, Escovedo, was getting enmeshed 
with admirable facility. 

Antonio Perez persuaded the king that Escovedo was the “ prime 
instigator and controller” of an ‘astounding plot,” which was to establish 
Don John on the throne of England, and then to attack Philip himself in 
Spain, and deprive him of his crown. ‘ No proof of the wild design was 
offered. . . . The excellent pair of conspirators at Madrid could wring 
no damning proofs from the lips of the supposititious conspirators in 
Flanders, save that Don Jolin, after Escovedo’s arrival in Madrid, wrote, 
impatiently and frequently, to demand that he should be sent back, 





* Motley, Dutch Republic, part v. ch. i. 
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with the money which he had gone to’ Spain to procure.”* 
But the assassination of Escovedo was judged indispensable to his ma- 
jesty’s service. Philip gave the word, and Perez arranged the deed. The 
assassins were handsomely rewarded with pensions and places, annuities 
from the crown and commissions in the army. Thus should it be done 
unto the men who were willing to gratify the king, and whom, therefore, 
the king delighted to honour. 

Michelet says that Don John would, in all probability, have attempted 
the invasion of England, in furtherance of his cherished design, without 
the consent of Philip, could he but have induced the Belgians to equip a 
fleet for him, and find means of transport for his Spanish forces. And 
who can tell what the young adventurer might have brought about, once 
fairly embarked, with “his Spanish brigands, the first soldiers in the 
world”? Which would have been his final destination, England, or 
Spain ? 

PW hat thoughts passed in the king’s mind when he learnt that the 
“ dangerous intriguer who guided his brother, viz. Escovedo, maintained 
the facility of becoming master of Castile, after once mastering Santander 
and Peiia, and that he asked to be himself named commandant of Peiia ?” 
This is M. Michelet’s way of stating the case. And what immediately 
follows, in its laconic significance, is very like the French historian as 

if ] caused Escovedo to be put 
to death (March 31st, 1578). Don John died on the Ist of October. 

“In May, exactly one month after the death of Escovedo, Don John 
fell ill at the siege of Philipville, of fatigue, it was said, or of despair.— 
In despair he was, both at the death of Escovedo, and at the publication 
of his correspondence, by which he was unmasked,—perhaps too at his 
sorry success at Namur, taken by him by surprise from the Netherlanders 
while he was actually in treaty with them. He was now known, laid 
bare, and on both sides adjudged a traitor. 

‘“* Many believed him to be poisoned, and said that the Abbé of Sainte- 
Gertrude was the agent, by Philip’s command. 

“¢ But then Don John was his brother?’ A shallow objection in the 
case of a man who had put to death his son, Don Carlos, whom there was 
so little to fear.— Whereas from Don John there was at this time the 
utmost to fear. The prince is said to have exchanged his romance of an 
invasion of England for a more rational project. He gave heed to the 
Prince of Orange, and had thoughts of offering his hand to Elizabeth, 


and at the same time conceding entire religious freedom to the Nether- . 


lands. Elizabeth was a woman; Don John, highly pleasing, adorned 
with the remembrance of Lepanto, might have very easily eclipsed the 
Duke of Anjou, who was ugly, hideously marked with the small-pox, and 
who looked as if he had two noses.”+ The mourning of Guise for the 
death of Don John is further alleged by Michelet as proof positive of 
their secret alliance—an alliance, he says, in other respects so probable, 
and which has been questioned without any serious reasons to offer. 

Mr. Lothrop Motley’s account of the last days of Don John is, that 
ever since the assassination of Escovedo, a consuming melancholy settled 
on his spirits, and a burning fever came, in the month of September, to 


_ 





* Motley, vol. iii. part v. ch. iii. pi. 


t Vide Strada, Van Reydt, La Vie de Mornay, and other authors brought to- 
gether by Groen, VI. 452.—Michelet, X. 117-19. 
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destroy his physical strength. The house where he lay was a hovel, the 
only » ae of which had been long used as a pigeon-house. This 
wretched garret was cleansed, as well as it could be, of its filth, and hung 
with tapestry emblazoned‘with armorial bearings. In this dovecot the 
hero of Lepanto was destined to expire. During the last few days of his 
illness he was delirious. Tossing upon his uneasy couch, the historian 
continues, “he again arranged in imagination the combinations of great 
battles, again shouted his orders to rushing squadrons, and listened with 
brightening eye to the trumpet of victory. Reason returned, however, 
before the , baa of death, and permitted him the opportunity to make the 
dispositions rendered necessary by his condition. He appointed his 
nephew, Alexander of Parma, who had been watching assiduously over 
his death-bed, to succeed him, provisionally, in the command of the army 
and in his other dignities, received the last sacraments with composure, and 
tranquilly breathed his last upon the first day of October, the month 
which, since the battle of Lepanto, he had always considered a festive and 
a fortunate one. 

“It was inevitable that suspicion of poison should be at once excited by 
his decease. Those suspicions have been never set at rest, and never 
proved. . . The body, when opened that it might be embalmed, was sup- 
posed to offer evidence of poison. The heart was dry, the other internal 
organs were likewise so desiccated as to crumble when touched, and the 
general colour of the interior was of a blackish brown, as if it had been 
singed. Various persons were mentioned as the probable criminals ; 
various motives assigned for the commission of the deed.”* Those who 
believed Philip capable of anything, would marvel that there should be 
any doubt in the present case. 

Our Scottish Solomon, King James I., is made to argue, in a well- 
known Imaginary Conversation, that a king, though he may peradven- 
ture slay unadvisedly, rashiy, wrathfully, “can never be an assassin,” even 
though he should smite unto the death with his own right hand. “ King 
Philip,” quoth the Stuart, ‘of whom you [Isaac Casaubon] made re- 
ference, did encompass and bring about the death of his son Charles, and 
likewise of his brother (not uterine but spurious) John of Austria, as 
many sound scholars and rational thinkers do surmise: yet reverential 
awe hath alway stood between him and that untoward appellation of as- 
sassin.”t Wherefore, were it only for the sake of rhetoric and euphony, 
his Britannic majesty would fain cast about for what he calls some pala- 
tabler word. 

Despite these conclusions—and leaving out of sight the case of Don 
Carlos—there is no denying, surely, on rational as well as charitable 
grounds, that natural causes Prrnon | could be adduced to explain Don 
John’s decease, without resorting to hired poisoners, or charging on King 
Philip at Madrid the guilt of deliberate fratricide. Pestilence was in the 
camp, raging with fearful havoc. And Don John was a dispirited, baffled 


man,—like Cassius 





aweary of the world : 

Hated by one he loved; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman; all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book 





* Motley, part v. ch. v. 
+ Landor’s Imag. Conversations: King James L. and Isaac Casaubon, 
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(the note-book keeper being Antonio Perez), and by him and his master 


learnt and conn’d by rote 
To cast into his teeth. O, he could weep 
His spirit from his eyes !* 
No wonder that fever, settling on a man in this mood, housed in 
a. hovel, and seeing a thousand: fall at his right hand, plague-stricken unto 
death, should himself in turn succumb to the destroyer. 
It having heen his dying request to be interred beside his father, in 
the Escorial, his corpse was sent to Spain, divided into three parts, and 
packed.in separate bags, to save weight. 








A STARLIGHT LOVE-TRYST. 
By W. Cuarues Kent. 


I. 
Sort through the leaves stir the night-winds like showers ! 
Soft as in dreams rise the souls of the flowers, 
Rise in the fragrance each blossom avows, 
Floating round nestled birds lulled ’mid the boughs ; 
Down by the shallows, 
Where bloom the mallows 
Under the tremulous gloom of the beech ; 
Star-gleams revealing 
Twin lovers stealing 
Linked in one yearning embrace each to each. 


Il. 
Glassed o’er the stream thrill heaven’s glories above! 
Glassed in each soul thrills the heaven of their love! 
Whispers the wave through the green rushes rank ! 
Whispers the wind through the briars on the bank! 
Whispers as tender 
*Neath the sky’s splendour 
Tremble to kisses scarce heard through the night ! 
Ether and river 
Glitter and quiver 
With myriad myriad wonders of light. 


Il, 
O the lithe waist by a fond arm entwined! 
O the soft cheek by another reclined! 
O the brown ringlet by warm kisses stirred! 
O the low whisper of love when first heard ! 
Truthful lips meeting, 
Faithful hearts beating, 
Passion through dark eyes to blue looking down, 
While stars discover 
Lover by lover 
Down in the dell where the primrose has. blown. 








* Julius Cesar, Act IV. Se. 3. 
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A GALLO-ROMAN CITY.* 


Arles en France”—Beauty of its Women—Arlesian Queen of May—Man in 
Bronze—The Dragon of Arles—The Lion of Arles—Fairy Grotto—The Ram- 
The Crau and {fa Shower of Pebbles—The Camargue, or Delta of the 
éne—Legend of the Saints Mary—A Tergiversating Obelisk—The Alys- 
camps, or Elysian Fields—The Last Dead Man Floated down the Rhéne— 
Sepulchral Chapels—Abbey of Mont Major—Splendid Prospect. 


Arles, la sceur de Rome, et digne de ta sceur, 
Cité chére au’ poéte, & artiste, au réveur, 
Plus chére tes enfants, j’admire tes ruines. 


Wao has not heard of Arles? Arles, with its great Roman amphi- 
theatre, its legends of Crau and Camargue, its Alyscamps, or Elysian 
Fields, its provincial dialect and peculiar costumes, the city that is least 
French of all the Gallo-Roman provincial towns, and that is yet, for some 
reason that is totally inexplicable, except it were for sake of antithesis, 
designated as “ Arles en France.” The physiognomy of its architecture, 
the configuration of its soil, the manners of its inhabitants, the dress of 
its women, its dialect, immortalised by Roumanille, who declares: that the 
‘age Provengal is only spoken at Arles just as pure Greek was only 

own in Attica, all alike unite to render everything that is Arlesian 
not French. . 

Nothing is more delightful to an Arlesian than to hear a Nimois—the 
inhabitant of a city also rich in Gallo-Roman monuments and traditions— 
like M. Jules Canonge, who never ceases to extol the charms of Arles, 
its landscapes, its monuments, and its beautiful women—Gallo-Roman 
types—in verse and in prose, give expression to the pleasure with which 
he has contemplated from the summit of the great tower of the arena the 
majestic course of the Rhdne, the smiling meadows watered by the 
Durance, the stony deserts of the Crau, a truly splendid landseape, nobly 
crowned by the snowy crest of the “ Alpines” beyond, This poet of 
Nimes, M. Jules Canonge, speaks of the beauties of Arles with almost 
pagan raptures. 

* Modern Arles,” he intimates, ‘‘has preserved the prestige of its 
ancient days. That which most dazzles the stranger in that. town, that 
which at once captivates him, forces a sigh at his departure, and makes 
him wishful to return, is the beauty of its women. It is not uncommon 
to meet there the three types—Greek, Roman, and Saracen—in their 
original purity. Follow beneath the portico of the theatre that young 
girl of high stature, straight profile, neck of milky whiteness, and cheeks 
with the velvety bloom of the peach; observe the gracefulness of her 
movements; listen to the slight accent, the ingenious play upon words, 
the sonorous limpidity of that dialect which makes the people of other 
places say, ‘ Wedo not speak as well as they do at\Arles ;’ try to get up a 
conversation with her, and the liveliness, the sharpness of her retorts will 
remind you of what is related of the fair-haired girls of Attica. The 





* Arlésiennes: Chroniques, Légendes, Contes et Souvenirs Biographiques et 
Littéraires. Par Amédée Pichot, Auteur du Dernier Roi d’Arles, de la Clironique 
de Charles Quint, &c. Paris: Hachette et Ci. 
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one that you see majestically seated on the steps of the amphitheatre 
draped in her mantle, scanning the arena so imperially with her serious 
yet burning look, dominating the crowd with her brown head, so well 
and so regularly defined in its outline, is she not manifestly the daughter 
of those powerful matrons who gave the signal at the Coliseum with 
uplifted thumb to strangle the conquered gladiator; sister to those 
haughty Transteverins who boast that they feel Roman blood flowing in 
all its purity in their veins ? Can you, without thinking of Spain and 
of the East, contemplate the tempting gait, the gazelle eye, the golden 
tint of that young woman whose graceful form seems to undulate through 
the Moorish galleries of the cloisters with all the flexibility of a palm-tree 
just moved by the breeze? The physical analogies are rendered even 
still more manifest by analogy of character; delicate and laughing like a 
Greek hetaira, capable of great thoughts and heroic devotions like the 
grave Roman, the Arlesian has the coquettish grace of the Spaniard 
united to the deep and burning passion of the Gulnares and the 
Zuleikas.” 

M. Jules Canonge was really as fortunate at Arles as any prince of 
a fairy tale. It was not enough that he saw at church, and whilst service 
was going on, the pretty, thoughtless Arlesians dip their bouquets in the 
.bénitier, and hunt one another round the columns, to bestow an asper- 
sion which is not included in the ritual, but he was also induced one day 
to purchase a pair of Chinese slippers, with the pleasant notion of the 
fund of amusement reserved to him in trying them ou many little feet 
before any d@iould be found to claim them as the prize for a fit. 

“You will not have far to go,” said a sweet voice behind him; “ will 
you try them on me?” And the Chinese slippers were at once fitted so 
nicely, that, albeit bought and paid for, they never went out of the shop. 
Made for the wife of a mandarin, they remained in all honour on the 
foot of an humble yet charming artisan of Arles. 

When beautiful Arlesians are spoken of, it must be understood that 
the artisan class is alluded to; it is the only class in the present day 
that wears the national costume more or less modified. But M. Amédée 
Pichot is far too gallant not to aver that the nobility and bourgeoisie 
of his native city are not disinherited of the gift of beauty. Nay, he 
mentions by name and at length several ladies known to him who were 
worthy rivals of the most beautiful artisans; and he further adds, as a 
proof of a total absence of jealousy on their part, that Lady Blessington 
used to speak of the exclamations of delight with which the beautiful 
girls hailed her presence when walking in the streets of Arles! The 
anecdote tells two ways. 

The costume of the Arlesians used in olden times to impart further 
attractions to their natural beauty. In the present day they dispose their 
hair in soft undulating bands beneath their caps, or twist and pin it 
above the ear, but formerly a flat hat, coquattichly placed over the ear, 
corrected the too great circumference of the hair, whilst the drolet, or 
jacket with long floating skirts, set off the shape to advantage. The 

t was transformed into a kind of Phrygian cap before it assumed 
its modern aspect. ‘The Arlesians revel, too, in silken stuffs of all 
colours, in lace, in Moorish bracelets, long golden earrings, and Maltese 
crosses with brilliants, while the simple petticoat of printed calico, coming 
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no lower than the ankle, permits more than a pretty foot to be contem- 
lated. 

. M. Salvador, in a remarkable work which has recently passed muster 
in our pages, “ Paris, Rome, et Jérusalem,” argues that the beauteous 
types of physiognomy which still adorn the shores of that most imposing 
river the Rhéne are like animated monuments, in which are depicted at 
once the residence of Greeks and Italians, and, as in Andalusia, the 
powerful action of Arabian and of Jewish blood. M. Amédée Pichot 
admits that there may be Arabian and Jewish blood in some Arlesian 
veins, but he declares that it can only be a few drops. As to the Greeks, 
who called Arles Theline, “the fertile,” there are no proofs of their 
having settled there, but he admits that a few words of their idiom, as 
first signalised by M. Fauriel, are Greek, and that the athletic games of 
racing, wrestling, and leaping, the dance called farandoule, depicted on 
ancient vases, and Maia, the princess of Spring, may have a Greek 
origin. Arles, it must also be remembered, was not so far from the 
Graian or Grecian Alps, or from the great Greek colony of Marseilles, 
mother of many another Galio-Greek congregation. 

The virtue of the Arlesians has also, according to the same autho- 
rity, been much underrated. A fierce quarrel arose in the time of 
Louis XIV. upon the subject of a statue disinterred at Arles, and which 
some archeologists had the impertinence to declare to be a Venus, whilst 
others were still more certain that it was a Diana. The hereditary vir- 
tuousness of the Arlesian militated strongly in favour of the last opinion, 
although the first carried the day. M. Vertron, a champion of the 
Arlesians, replied to M. Terrin’s Callisthenics : 

Silence, Callisthéne, et ne dispute plus ! 
Tes sentiments sont trop profanes : 
Dans Arles c’est & tort que tu cherches Vénus, 
On n’y trouve que des Dianes. 
This quatrain might also be quoted to vindicate the character of the 
Arlesians against two ungallant tourists, MM. de Chapelle and Bachau- 
mont, who declared that the faces of the Arlesians whom they admired 
on the promenade of La Lice were covered with mouches, But the 
Arlesians require no champions; their charms are a sufficient defence. 
Any one can disparage an ugly woman (if such a thing exists), but he 
who attempts to run down a really beautiful young girl will have no 
sympathisers ; and this reminds us of what aes As relates of the 
Arlesian Queen of May: “ The practice is one of great antiquity ; the 
youngest and prettiest girls are selected, are gorgeousl attired with 
crowns of flowers, garlands, jewels, and garments of silk. They are 
then elevated upon a throne and called Mayes, and all who go by are 
expected to contribute some small coin to the goddess, in return for which 
they are entitled to a kiss. Some, by way of pleasantry, choose an ugly, 
toothless, smoke-dried old hag, whom they dress up and paint and de- 
corate with flowers, and those who go by, caught by their cloaks and 
mantles, are only permitted to save themselves from an embrace by a 
large contribution, which moneys are collected for charitable purposes.” 

When Constantine removed the seat of empire from Rome, he hesi- 
tated for a long time between Asia and Gaul, between Byzantium and 
Arles. His predilections for the latter city were always very strong. 
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He used:to give public games in its amphitheatre ; he built there the 
palace, now ignobly called La Trouille, as also a temple and a bridge to 
unite the: two banks of the river. The first son he had by Fausta, Con- 
stantine IT., was.born im the castle of La Trouille. 

Arles: boasts: of a colossal statue in bronze standing upon the clock 
tower, which is indifferently called the Man in Bronze, the Porte-lance, or 
Dorophorus:; but M. Amédée Pichot says that his father, who lived close 
by it, used to designate it familiarly as Bronzet. Tradition says that this 
is'an old pagan statue of Mars, exhumed from the ruins of Arles ; but. 

i as represented by M. de la Lauziére, author of the “ Abrégé 
Chronologique d’Arles,” asserts that it was founded by one Laurent 
Vincent, at Avignon, in the year 1555. M. Pichot suggests, however, in. 
his “Essai: Historique sur Arles,” that which is very probable, that the 
Aglesian Dorophorus is intended to represent the brave knight who de- 
livered the territory of Arles from the ravages of adragon, or “ tarasque,” 
and who received the name of Arlatan in commemoration of that feat, 
with the hereditary privilege of raising a tax upon the harvest of 
“vermillon,” one of the products of the Crau. In the year 1470, King 
René confirmed this privilege, which tradition traced back to the dubious 
epoch when the Crau had been visited by one of those antediluvian 
monsters, a kind of crocodile or other ferocious animal, marine or ter- 
restrial, whose ravages were much exaggerated, when it was declared that 
it devoured men, women, and children.* It.is as well to premise here 
that the island! of Camargue, or the delta of the Rhéne, and the 
stony plain of Crau (Campus Cravensis), constitute: the most important 
parts of the territory of Arles. ‘The ancestor of the Arlatan family, 
after having received the Hoiy Communion, issued forth from the town, 
armed cap-d-pié, to combat the monster; he attacked it on a heap of 
“vermillon,” and: pierced it in its throat with his lance. When he saw 
that it was becoming weak through loss of blood, he ealled his young son, 
who had followed him at.a distance, and handing over his lance to him,, 
he drew his sword and cut its hamstring, after which he was enabled. to 
cut off its head. The church of Saint Anthony at Arles.long preserved 
the: spoils of this monster by the side of the relics of the saint to whom 
the pare is: dedicated.t The destroyer of the animal received as a 
reward for the exploit the surname of Liberator as. well as of Arlatan. 

His countrymen have given much credit to M. Amédée Pichot, not 
only for having vindicated the Gog and Magog reputation of the Man of 
Bronze, under whose shade he grew up for ten youthful years, but also 
for having restored: in. his. “ Dernier roi d’Arles” the credit due to the 
Lion of Arles,.as the living personification. of the noyal crown, of which 
the chronicler Bouis is declared to have written a less veracious history 











* A great. number of facts, traditions, the existing remains, and the well- 
known migratory character of crocodiles and alligators, as witnessed at the Grand 
Caymanas in the sea of Mexico, have been aceumulated by naturalists to show 
how extensively the crocodile was once diffused over the Mediterranean and the 
rivera flowing into it. Colonel Hamilton Smith traces all these medieval legends 
as of the dragon of Rhodes, that of Naples, and that of Arles, to some vagrant 
crocodile. (See Art. Crocodile, Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature.) The former 
existence of crocodiles in the Syrian rivers is well attested. 

? Templum sancti Antonii, in quo reliquie ejus argento deaurato incluse, 
exuvie item crocodili. Jopoci Sinceri: Itinerarium Gallie. Amstelodami, MpcxLIx. 
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than M. Pichot’s romance. The city arms area golden lion on a white 
ground, with the following inscription : 


Nobilis mprimis dici solet ira leonis. 


And the inscription is derived from the tradition attached to the first 
lion of Arles, the one given to the city by its first king, Boson, surnamed 
the Glorious, to the effect that the said king having wedded Augusta, 
daughter of the Duke of Pavia, and the most beautiful woman of er 
day, a reputation which she preserved even at Arles, was still not. satis. 
fied, and wished to repudiate her to. wed Hermen e. In order to 
effect. this, he pretended to suspect. his wife, and required that she should: 

the customary ordeal of the times, of being ex to a lion. 
The general belief in those days was, that.a. lion. had the instinct always 
to respect. a virtuous or noble woman. 


MEMNON. 
Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over; 
If she be sprung from th’ royal blood—the lion ! 
He’ll do you reverence; else—— 
THE COURTDESAN, 
I beseech your lordship-—— 


MEMNON. 
He’ll tear her all to pieces. 


THE COURTESAN. 
I am no princess, sir. 
The Mad Lover: BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


Upon the banner on which this episode of the history of the kings of 
Arles was reproduced, the lion of Boson was represented as respectfully 
kissing the feet of the innocent Augusta. But in the background the 
drama had its terrible dénofiment : a cowardly courtier interpreting the 
wishes of the ambitious monarch better than the lion, was obliging the 
unfortunate princess to drink a cup of poison. M. Amédée Pichot has 
given a highly poetical and dramatic version of this tradition. 

Starting with the theory that all sites to which the people attach fairy 
reminiscences are of Celtic origin, M. Honoré Clair, a countryman of 
M. Pichot’s, assigns the traditions connected with the grotto of the moun- 
tain des Cordes to the Gauls: 


Dans un noir souterrain, sous la forme d’épée,, 
Mars était adoré des Celtes primitifs. 


The so-called Grotto of the Fairies is, indeed, deelared to present exactly 
the form of a Gaulish sword, and, what is more, 


Une femme, dit-on, ou druidesse ou fée, 
Dans cette grotte encor pousse des cris plaintifs. 


The ramparts of Arles, which encircled the city as with a robe of 
granite, were always carefully repaired from the days of the Romans up: 
to the tine of the National Convention, which, to punish the city for its 
royalty, decreed: that its walls should be levelled. General Cartaux begam 
the task, but was unable to carry it to completion. ‘The renowned) Con- 
stable Bertrand Duguesclin, who had placed Avignon, the city of the 
Pope, under contribution, was baffled by the old walls of Arles, before 
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which he sat down nineteen days in the year 1368, whilst the queen 
Jeanne’s standards never ceased to float in defiance of his warlike bands. 


Arles, comme Beauvais, eut une Jeanne Hachette. 


But Jeanne, brave as she was, was still an Arlesian, for— 


Héroine d’amour, qui, dit un chroniqueur, 
Avrait mieux défendu la ville que son cceur. 


The antithesis is admirable, and worthy of the Arlesian Venus, who 
for a time assumed the garb of an Athenian Pallas. Charles V., who 
assumed the arms of Boson, likewise summoned the old fortress in vain. 
Francis had been there before, and had won over the Provencaux to the 
French nationality. Thus when Charles, who had been consecrated 
King of Arles at Aix, presented himself at his new capital, even the 
ladies, among whom one “Allen” appears to have been prominent, 
helped to defend the ramparts, while a Porcellet saluted the noble and 
imperial emissary with a now historical cannon-ball. 

Arles, like all noble (urdi nobilis, says Ausonius) and fallen cities that 
have only their past to comfort them for their present sad condition, has 
always been very jealous of an origin which it traces back to mytholo- 
gical times. We have spoken of the Crau, a vast plain of rolled pebbles. 
Now tradition, anticipating geology, explains the phenomenon thus: 
* Hercules, on. his way back from Iberia, where he had gone to carry away 
the heifers of Geryon, was waylaid on the plain of Arles by two giants, 
named Albion and Belgion, sons of Neptune. Having exhausted his 
arrows against them, he invoked Jupiter, who, to crush his son’s anta- 
oo caused it to rain pebbles. Such is the fable related by Pomponius 

e 

The delta of the Camargue, half fluviatile, half maritime, where no 
stones are to be found except such as are conveyed there, presents a 
curious contrast to the Crau, a kind of Arabia Petra, which has, how- 
ever, its little oases of fertility. Caius Marius, wishing to avoid the diffi- 
culties which the bar of the Rhéne presented to his galleys, had a lateral 
canal dug which bore his name, as the island was also known as Caii 
Marii Ager, whence, by corruption, Camargue. 

A Christian legend, called that of the Saints Mary, attaches itself to 
this island. According to this tradition, after the Ascension the Ca- 
margue witnessed the arrival of a colony of disciples and of holy men, 
consisting of Lazarus and his two sisters Martha and Mary Magdalen, 
and of Marcella, their attendant ; of Maximus, one of the seventy-two 
disciples who had baptised them ; and of Cedon, the blind man restored 
to sight by our Saviour! They had been committed to sea by the Jews 
upon a vessel without sails or rudder. Lazarus became Bishop of Mar- 
seilles, Saint Maximin founded a new city, Magdalen withdrew to Sainte 
Baume, whilst Saint Martha, having delivered Tarascon from its “ ta- 
rasque,” or dragon, became the patroness of the town, where she died 
quietly spinning at her distaff. It is also supposed that Mary, mother of 

int James, and Mary, mother of Saint John the Evangelist and Joseph 
of Arimathea, were on board the devoted ship. In 1448, King René 
had researches made at Notre Dame de la Mer, and the remains of the 
holy Marys were found, their authenticity being duly attested by the 
odour of sanctity which exhaled from their graves. 
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The delta of the Rhéne has been com to that of the Nile, and 
even to the pampas of South America! The identity of level greensward 
and of salt ponds with incrustations is increased by the presence of black 
cattle, white horses, occasional flamingoes, traditional rose-coloured swans, 
and swarms of mosquitoes. There is also a miraculous fountain, the 
waters of which were changed from brackish to pure, and which has 
obtained celebrity for its curative properties. There were even beavers, 
which we suppose still exist, for M. Pichot merely says that “ they have 
become rare.” 

The Venus of Arles, which Louis XIV. placed in the gallery of 
Versailles, is in the present day at the Louvre. The ancient obelisk of 
the Circus was removed at the same epoch to the Place du Marché, 
and was surmounted by a globe in bronze with fleurs-de-lys, above which, 
again, was the portrait of the Great Slave to his passions, framed in the 
golden rays of the sun. A Latin inscription dedicated the monument to 
the “immortality” of Louis le Grand. ‘ We are not ourselves old 
enough,” says M. Pichot, ‘to have seen the red cap of ’93 on the top of 
this obelisk, but we have seen the eagle of Napoleon there, and no doubt 
at the time we are writing the Gaulish cock is flapping his wings by the 
sides of the Man in Bronze, motionléss witness of those vicissitudes which 
have never reached him on the top of his clock-tower.’’ “ Never reached” 
is, however, an exaggeration, for the republican black band endeavoured 
to pull down the statue to mould it into gros sous ; and although the 
failed in their intentions, they have imparted to it a very sensible incli- 
nation. 

Two hills—twins in their proportions—first or last steps of the 
“ Alpines,” and alike interesting to the tourist, constitute part of the 
Arlesian landscape. The first, Mont Major, is remarkable for the ruins 
- of the monastery to which it gives its name. The second is the mountain 
des Cordes, where once encamped Abdrahman, the Emir of Cordova. It 
is in its flanks that exists the Grotto of the Fairies before spoken of. 
Searchers for treasure have from all times visited this mountain in the hope 
of discovering relics of the Moors, but they are too well guarded by fairy 
snakes, golden goats, and other strange creatures. There is also a tale 
connected with the same Grotto of Fairies playing with golden bowls, of a 
disconsolate hump-backed lover deprived by them of his hump, and of a 
rival loaded with a double one—a tale different versions of which are 
familiar to the Spaniards, the Irish, and to many other nations. 

The edneahily aspect of Arles, a city where the edifices of Christian 
art contrast with so much originality with the ruins of antiquity, and 
which is so little peopled in relation to its extent, struck M. de Chateau- 
briand sensibly. “I have not met in my wanderings,” he said, “ any site 
that so tempted me as a place to die in as Arles.” These words, addressed 
to the city of the living, were more particularly inspired to the illustrious 
pilgrim by the Alyscamps, the city of the dead, each site having its own 
ruins. Alas! all is changed now, and locomotives drag their noisy equi- 
pages across the Champs Elysées of Arles in the present day, on their 
way from Lyons to Marseilles. The spoliation of this asylum, where 
Christian generations had reposed upon pagan remains, dates before the 
reign of Louis XIV. Still, up to the epoch of the great Revolution, the 
necropolis of Arles preserved the main features of its primitive destina- 
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tion ; the funereal of a few great families, the little church of 
Saint Peter of the and the semi-Byzantine, semi-Gothic 
basilica of Saint Honorat, or Notre Dame de Grace, now almost de- 
molished, protected the sepulchres that leaned against their walls. The 
secular history of Arles was unfolded m the Alyscamps, inscribed in 
mortuary characters, from the Gallo-Roman.canapies, which dated before 
the introduction of Christianity, up to the urns dedicated to the consuls 
who perished victims of their patriotism during the great plague of the 
eighteenth century. Tradition relates that our Saviour himself blessed 
ithe pagan necropolis, at the prayer of Saint Trophine, in order to con- 
secrate it as a Christian cemetery, and a chapel called la Genouillade, 
analogous to the Domine, guo vadis? near Rome, indicated the spot 
where the saint had prayed, and left the impress of his genuflexions. It 
was also, according to tradition, in the Alyscamps that the Labarum ap- 
peared to Constantine. So great were the privileges of this campo santo, 
ithat, according to Marshal Gervais de Tilbury, bodies were preserved 
therein from all diabolical interruptions. It accordingly became a matter 
of great comfort to the dyimg to be buried there, and the towns and 
villages along the Rhone sent their coffins down the river to this coveted 
spot. It sufficed to place the necessary funds in the floating funeral, and 
‘it was sure not to pass beyond its destination. Dante and Ariosto have 
welebrated the necropolis of Arles, where sleep in the sleep of death the 
companions of Roland, pious bishops, and other less illustrious persons, 
some of whom usurped theempty sareophagi of the pagans by translating 
the D. M., Diis Manibus, of their polytheist inscriptions into the Deo 
Maximo of the worship of one God, or by sculpturing upon the marble 
of the Roman artist the monogram of Christ, the vine, the fish, the arch, 
the dove, or other symbols of the primitive church. 

It was a miraculous navigation that of these boats of the dead, which, 
like those of the Assyrians of old, sent off with a burning taper from 
Nineveh to the grand old burial-ground of ‘their kings in the Babylonian 
marshes, were committed to the waters of the Rhéne, and were saluted by 
the sailors on their way, certain of reaching their destination. But these 
ages of devout credulity had also their sceptics, and we find Archbishop 
Morosio complaining that the church of Alyscamps, founded by Saint 
Trophimus, enlarged and endowed by Charlemagne, was neglected and 
decaying. New miracles were wanting to revive the indifference of the 
faithful, and the archbishop, after enumerating the apostles, saints, 
martyrs, and bishops buried in that holy spot, declared that the voices of 
a beings were still to be heard singing in the church of Saint 
Honorat. 

But the philosophy of the Voltairians succumbs before the sanctity of 
these Gallo-Roman Elysian Fields. They seem never to have entirely lost 
their ancient right of asylum, for as late as 1815, when the illustrious 
Marshal Brune, one of the captains of the great Iliad of the wars of the 
Revolution and of the Empire, calumniated and assassinated, was cast from 
the bridge of Avignon, his body, tossed from one bank to the other of 
the Rhéne for eight long days, at length found a resting-place nigh to that 
ancient necropolis where lay the Knights of Roncevaux.* 





_ © There is a long story connected with the stranding of the body of the marshal, 
in which M. Amédée Pichot, at that time a young man, played an important part. 
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The works carried on for the-railroad laid bare many ancient fi 
which, it is ‘to be hoped, will remain im the city. Ever since Louis .'s 
ttime these monuments have been given away ; they ave to be met withat 
‘the Louvre and at Marseilles. A whole load of them went down under 
an arch of the bridge of Saint Esprit. Had such a thing happened in 
former times, they would have floated back tothe holy site from whenee 

were sacrilegiously removed. 

he two most remarkable sepulchral yr pr in the Blysian Fields of 
Arles are the chapel called’of the Duel, and the chapel of the |Porcellet 
family. The first was erected in 1521, in memory of a combat a 
wutrance, and dedicated by the conqueror to Saint Accurse, the patron of 
the conquered. The primitive chapel of the Porcellets was still more 
‘ancient—the date of 1419 is given to the existing one, One of this 
‘illustrious family saved the life of Richard Caur de Lion by an act of 
chivalrous devotion which rendered him the prisoner of Saladin. Another 
was the only Frenchman spared at the Sicilian Vespers. Jt was a Por- 
cellet, also, who fired a gun at Charles V.’s ambassador, an act of treachery 
only excusable by the unwarlike practices of the day. 

Antiquary, naturalist, or simple tourist, whichever the veader may be, 
he must not pass by Arles without visiting the picturesque abbey of 
Mont Major, or Majour. The times are gone by when the famous pro- 
cession of the Pardon Général de Saint Pierre de Mont Major used 
to attract its 150,000 pilgrims, and thetravellercan enjoy his meditations 
in solitude from the Cavalry gate to the path cut in the rock which 
climbs up the hill-side. The ruins begin at a Gothic cross, on which are 
carved the arms of an ancient prior. The noble tower of Pons d’Ulmo, 
saved from the “ black band” by an artist, and the graceful chapel 
of Sainte Croix, still erect, were only fractions of the monumental 
cloisters now tumbling into pieces. Statues and bas-reliefs have all been 
carried away, like the limbs of Romulus, The monks enjoyed this 
charming site, with its picturesque views and rich architecture, from the 
tenth century up to that revolution which spared neither the living nor 
the dead. 

Henri of France ceded to his prisoner, Richard Ceeur de Lion, the title 
of King of Arles, with the permission to be crowned by Saint Trophime. 
“It was good policy,” says M. Amédée Pichot, “‘on the part of Henri 
to give that which he was not too sure of possessing.” And Richard 
never availed himself of the cession so politely made in his fayour. On 
the 4th of October, 1711, Arles received within its walls a dethroned 
English monarch, James II., ov his way to Rome, and he was hospitably 
entertained at the ever loyal and very Catholic city. 

M. Amédée Pichot gets quite melancholy, however, upon the decline 
of his native town : 


Tous les miens, ot sont-ils? La plupart dans leur biére ! 
De leur dernier sommeil dormant avec ma mére. 

Pour moi, viennent encor quelques trépas nouveaux, 
Arles sera vraiment la ville des tombeaux. 





Hence is he enabled to correct the unintentional errors of detail in Alison, De La- 
martine, De Vaulabelle, and Alexandre Dumas, the last of whom, in his “ Impres- 
sions de Voyage,” says tliat the body of the marshal was dragged out of the Rhéne 
and buried by M. le Baron de Chartrouse and M. Amédée Pichot, 
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But he must remember, as he felt sensible, by contrast, in his Voyage en 
Angleterre et en Ecosse, that if France possesses glorious ruins which the 
foreigner envies her, (?) if privileged cities adorn their museums with their 
relics, and, like the profaned soil of Greece, the — of Boson is 
daily devastated for its mutilated gods, its fragments of temples, and even 
for its tombs, a certain enjoyment remains, of which none can deprive 
them, and that is an couleliod landscape. Standing on those ramparts, 
which bear to French ears the poetic name of Laura (from the Latin Aura, 
with the article /’ superadded), it is impossible not to be filled with en- 
thusiasm at the sublime picture that presents itself: directly beneath is a 
church of Grecian architecture, with a solitary cypress, which reminded 
the observer of the palm-tree at the temple of Theseus (alas! since cut 
down by modern Vandals) ; to the left the Durance flows over the pic- 
turesque arches of an aqueduct ; to the right, smiling gardens lay tribu- 
tary to its waters; in front is a semicircular plain, or iy in the midst 
of which rises up a curtain of graceful poplars ; and farther off is the vast 
expanse of the Rhéne, with its willow islands and fleets of small vessels 
with white sails, coming from the colony of the Phoceans. There are few 
scenes to compare with this. 








THE MUMMY OF THEBES. 


A TRAVELLER’S REVERIE. 
By Nicno.tas MiIcHELL. 


Tue Hebrews buried their dead in caves, “out of their sight ;” the 
Greeks burned them; the ancient Persians exposed their deceased friends 
on mountains, and in desert places, to be devoured piecemeal by birds of 
prey ; and the Hindoos felt a religious pleasure, as they feel this hour, 
in launching all they once loved coffinless into the Pasa to float 
down, if they escape the jaws of the crocodile, to the mighty deep. 

But the extraordinary practice of the ancient Egyptians, as reg 
the disposal of their dead, has no counterpart in the history of nations. 
I confess that, of all the races passed away no people ever trod this globe 
half so interesting to me as the old mummy-makers and pyramid-builders 
of the land of Ham. I love them, because their enduring tombs—great 
granite books that do not lie—declare to endless ages they tenderly 
loved each other. I admire them, because, a few periods excepted, when 
kings like Rameses the Great unsheathed the sword of conquest, they 
never sought to aggrandise themselves by foreign wars, nor seized un- 
justly the lands and property of others, keeping to themselves, their 
whole world centred in that beautiful valley of waters, born there and 
dying there, framing no brighter Amenti or elysium than the lovely 
scenes their favoured land displayed. I bow to them—I revere their 
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nius— genius subtile yet comprehensive—quaint in small things, sub- 
Fime in great. What Lard if it could disclose all its wondrous 
meanings, breathes in the mysterious hieroglyphics! Yon sarcophagus, 
alive with ten thousand srachite is a mighty poem—an Iliad in stone ! 
The Pyramids and the Parthenon—the latter is comparatively a thing of 
yesterday, yet, however beautiful, it is already stricken with years, and 
commingling fast “with parent dust;” but the former seem Titanic 
forms, imbued with the spirit of, immortality ; they have no fellowship 
with decay or _— and when no longer a classic temple shall rear its 
head in Greece, and every famous edifice in Europe shall have resolved 
itself into a memory, the monster tombs or star-oratories by the Nile 
will attract the gaze, and fill the traveller's bosom with awe. 

But my discourse is on a Mummy. Come, poor relic of mortality, 
from your dark recess in the rocks behind Thebes, where you have been 
cradled during three thousand years. My boat lies at anchor off the 

at temples, and I can see the avenues of nt the Memnonium, 
and all the glories left to astonish our later days. Now as no breath 
waves the long banana-leaves and tufted palms on the bank, and the 
moon climbs slowly over the ruins, still as death, and pacing, snowy 
robed, on and on alcng the sapphire floor of heaven, I will place you 
reverently, tenderly before me 

I am with the dead, yet I feel not the accustomed creeping fear, for a 
chasm of ages seems to intervene between thee and me. Poor submissive 
Mummy! why did they swathe thee thus, binding thee round and round 
with such delicacy and care? I sympathise with them—they loved thee, 
and some one perhaps adored thee, for thou mayst have been-a maiden 
beautiful and virtuous, who perished young. I see thee, a fairy creature, ~ 
leading the dance beneath the shady palms. How thy black hair 
streams, and thy full gazelle-like eyes sparkle! how thy embroidered 
scarf floats out during thy rapid motions, and thy silver anklets tinkle— 
sweeter music than the sistrum’s to the ears of one who watches thee. I 
see thee seated near him, as sunset burns on the Nile, with the lotus- 
flower in thy hand, and half turning away thy sweet face, all blushes, as 
he presses his suit. 

Dark Mummy! where is thy maiden beauty now? where thy love- 
dimples, thine ivory neck, and little playful hand? Yet it is something 
to see thee even as thou art, the veritable child of thirty centuries, and 
fancy will invest thee with all thou hast lost. 

Thou mayst have been a priestess in one of yonder gorgeous shrines. 
In white robes thou mayst have bowed before the image of the mys- 
terious one—the veiled Isis. Shining in those now sightless sockets, thy 
mild eyes were once raised to heaven, filled with the tears of speechless 
adoration, and from those shrivelled lips may have issued the prayer of a 
contrite spirit—pure, gentle, holy, to listen to which the good genii 
stooped from their bowers in Amenti.—Or, cold thing, whose heart the 
ages have shrivelled up, and whose bosom is dry, thou mayst have been 
a fruitful vine, the pride of thy loving lord; thou mayst have been a 
mother—yes, a happy mother, full of all the sweet cares, and engrossed 
with the gentle littlenesses of domestic life. I see thee now, amidst th 
joyous circle, thy little ones sporting around thee, or climbing thy knee, 
while thy stooping face is radiant with the light of affection. They are 
Oct.—VOL. CXX. NO, CCCCLXXVIII. Oo 



















































ey may have converted their 

dead into mummies partly from the religious belief that, after thousands 
of years, the wandering spirit would return to its tenement of clay, but 
iefly were they influenced, we repeat, by mutual attachment and love. 
Friend was unwilling to part with friend; the lover would not be 
from his mistress; and the child would make periodical visits 


Mummy! thou shalt henceforth be to me as a companion. I will 
bear thee about with me m my wanderings, and learn lessons from the 
sad spectacle thou dost ut. I will picture thee good and beautiful 
' as thou once wert, and dream of the time when, bursting these cerements, 
and casting off the blackness of ages, thou wilt spring again into life, fresh 
and glorious as a star, and with ancient memories, thoughts, and affec- 
tions revived, walk in paradise, a thing of beauty, blessing the God who 
created thee. 

But the reis of my boat has fallen asleep, the Arab sailors have 

themselves in their scanty mantles, and are also in the land of 
forgetfulness. The moon is shining whiter and clearer over the city of 
desolation and magnificence, every ruin, from the Obelisk to the Sphinx, 
having put on a robe of tremulous sheet-silver. So I, too, must close 
mine eyes awhile on the royal home of the Pharaohs, and the river that 
heard the sighs of the oppressed Israelites, to dream perhaps of the 
northern barbarous land which I call my home, or to carry on further 
the thread of my “discourse” on an Egyptian Mummy. 
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ON BOARD A CARTEL. 
BY CAPTAIN FREND, R.N. 


I was made lieutenant just before the last American war; and having 
been appointed to the Monarch, 74, one of our squadron in the West 
Indies, I took my passage to join her in the Post-office packet Dove. 

With the exception of her commander (Captain Tremmell), we were as 
goodly a company on board the Dove as ever went “ sailing o’er sea.” Of 
our cabin passengers, the very life and presiding spirit was a Captain 
Hartley, who was on his way to join his regiment at Barbadoes. He 
' ‘wrote comic songs, set them to good old music, and sang them. Heim- 

vised epigrams; herecited monopolylogues; he played all kinds of games; 
pad read all sorts of books ; knew all manner of people; could help a lady 
to reel a skein of silk, or her brother to solve a problem. He could do 
anything, and was never tired of doing it; and being a handsome man, 
considerably under forty, with a fine manly complexion, and a beautiful 
set of teeth, it is unnecessary to say that he was a general favourite. In 
fine weather he would get up a quadrille, or some other sort of amusement 
on deck. If the weather was bad, he would give us one of his per- 
formances below, or vary it with some merry game; and so we went 
pleasantly on, till within little more than a day’s sail of Barbadoes, 
when, one fine morning, we sighted a rakish-looking schooner coming 
down upon our starboard quarter. 

As Captain Tremmell was not aware of any danger, we continued our 
course. The schooner gained upon us fast. By-and-by she fired a shot 
across our bows, and ran up the American flag. Our eaptain hoisted the 
union jack, but kept on as before. The strange craft still gained upon us, 
and fired a broadside, but we were quite out of the range of her guns. 
She fell off, but again neared us, firing a second broadside; but it was badly 
directed, and not a shot told. There was no appearance of discipline on 
her deck, and she evidently did not belong to the American navy, or, in- 
deed, to any regular service. Again there was a flash, and a third broad- 
side, which carned away a part of our quarter gallery. 

Mr. Grant, the first mate, a fine specimen of a young Scotchman, who 
had been anxiously watching Captain Tremmell for some time, then came 
up and said, * Shan’t we return her fire, sir ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Captain Tremmell; “we have no official 
notice that war with America has been declared.” 

“ War declared, sir!” rejoined the mate. ‘I think it’s a pretty clear 
declaration, as far as she is concerned, when she has fired three broadsides 
mto us.” 

To this Captain Tremmell’s reply was: “ That may be, sir, but it is 
not for me to risk a needless loss of life. I do not choose to assume the 
responsibility.” And with his own hands he struck our colours, amidst the 
unsuppressed indignation of every man, woman, and child on board. 

A boat was now lowered from the schooner, and was soon alongside ; 
the Dove remaining as passive as a bird fascinated by a serpent. 
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Before she reached us, “ Hadn't we better sink the mails?” inquired 
Mr. Grant. 

“ By no means,” said Captain Tremmell ; “it may not be necessary.” 

Mr. Grant went forward, muttering pretty audibly, “ And so we are 
to be captured—ship, crew, passengers, mails and all—by that rascally 
Yankee.’ 

I merely mention what he said: I must omit what he swore—which 
was not a little. In the words of a modern female writer, he. uttered 
many “emphatic exclamations”—not of a benedictory character. 

The boat’s crew consisted of eight men and an officer. The men 
seemed as if they had come out of as many different gaols. Their 
officer’s poe was beyond caricature. His hat looked like a seg- 
ment of a black disc, worn fore and aft. He had a blue long-tailed coat, 
faced with bright canary colour. His striped neckcloth was a shocking 
bad tie; he had no waistcoat ; and his dark pantaloons were very much 
like those of a gentleman who had lately been passing his time in the 
King’s Bench ; their lower extremities were stuffed into a pair of short 
boots ; and thus attired he sat in a slovenly attitude upon the stern-sheets 
of his boat till he mounted our ship’s side. 

His first words on coming on board were, ‘‘ Well, captin, you have got 
no powder with you, I calkilate ; but we should have licked you jist the 
same if you had have. You are now prize to the Rattlesnake, Captin 
Skunk, of Charleston, South Carolina, out twenty days ; and you are not 
the last Britisher she’ll send into port, I guess, by a pretty considerable 
few. We must have a look at your papers.” And he went at once into 
the cabin, 

On his return, ‘“ Not much of a prize,” he said, “except a few boxes of 
specie. But the ship will sell at New York, and the men-passengers and 
females may remain on board. I must clear you of small-arms, though. 
The crew must come to the Rattlesnake. There’s a young man for’ard 
that seems considerable riled” (it was poor Grant); ‘ I shall not leave him. 
As soon as the gentleman who is to be prize-master comes on board, you 
may make your way to New York.” He then turned to leave us, answer- 
ing, in reply to a question from our poltroon captain, who followed him, 
“So you didn’t know that we had declared war? perhaps you wish you 
had have done. It would have been jist the same. Oh yes! our presi- 
dent could put it off no longer. The nation was tired of di-plomacy. 
Our citizens were not to be killed at sea like coons; so we threw away 
the pen, and mean to amaze the universe. It will be the greatest war 
since creation.” With this he went into his boat, and was soon, with 
his prisoners, on board the Rattlesnake. 

“* Now what,” said Captain Hartley, “can that fellow have been? I 
could swear that he’s neither sailor nor soldier.” 

But poor Hartley’s spirits soon left him. It was a serious disappoint- 
ment both to him and to myself; and our only consolation was the hope 
of being recaptured. When we neared the American coast we learnt 
from a pilot-boat that a British squadron had been cruizing there for some 
days past; and from this point to New York our voyage was most 
tedious. 

To avoid the squadron, we used to run close in shore in the daytime, 
coming off at night, when we could make our course more safely. At last 
we got off Sandyhook, which, owing to a gale from the north-west, we 
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weathered with some difficulty; and the next day we enjoyed the superb 


orama of New York. 

It was not at that time a very pleasant place for an Englishman. The 
capture of Captain Dacres beh Sebions a cause of very mortifying jubila- 
tion. It will be remembered that he had foolishly written, upon the 
register of a coaster, an invitation to a ¢éte-d-téte, add to the 
American Commodore Rogers, and in the shop windows was exhibited a 
representation of the action between their vessels, under the title of 
“Captain Dacres’s téte-d-téte with Commodore Rogers.” It was exceed- 
ingly agreeable. 

Our first business was to put ourselves in communication with the 
British agent, from whom we learnt that a vessel called the Swallow was 
announced to sail for England as a Cartel. He had made arrangements, 
he told us, for an exchange of prisoners, so the sooner we secured berths 
the better. 

To the Swallow, then, we went. She was rather a pretty-looking 
thing; built for carrying passengers between Baltimore and New York : 
a trade which had been put a stop to by the war. Her owners were 
Quakers, and their object, in addition to the passage money, was to have 
her coppered at Liverpool, under pretext of repairs, and sold for a 
privateer on her return: as, of course, they could not fight her them- 
selves. Sweet pliability of man’s mind! How easily we deceive our- 
selves ! 

Well, I need not make a long story of it. We sailed from New York 
a hundred and fifty souls; fifty of them in the cabin. But how different 
from the company that left England in the Dove. Then, it was all hope; 
now, it was all Ravadalansh There was not one of us who did not 
feel, more or less, that a portion of his life was lost; that his plans were 
defeated ; his prospects pore or destroyed. We were akin in misery, 
though it took various shapes. Some were English commission agents, 
whose establishments and connexions were broken up by the war. Some 
were masters of merchantmen whose vessels had been taken. Some were 
officers like Captain Hartley and myself. Some were disappointed 
emigrants. One or two were prodigal sons, whose parents were in hopes 
they had got rid of them for ever—a kind of beings who, if you were to 
throw them into the sea with millstones about their necks, would be sure 
to come up again. Our fellow-passengers, who had most of the tone of 
good society, were a family of the name of Dillon, who had come out with 
the expectation of inheriting a very considerable property, but had en- 
countered a claimant with a better title; and they were returning half 
ruined by their expenses. 

Our master was a Captain Crake, an excellent seaman, and a very 
worthy man. 

For the first few days the cabin-table was abundantly supplied. Then 
for the good wine was substituted what Hartley called “their Madeira 
from Sicily ;” and greedy men fixed their wolfish eyes on the few remain- 
ing delicacies. 

While off the Banks of Newfoundland, a fog which had hung about us 
in the morning cleared away, and close upon us, with her guns run out, 
and men at the small-arms—as though they had seen us and were pre- 
paring for action—was a large brig, a privateer from Boston. We im- 
mediately hoisted our white flag. After a little delay she lowered a boat, 
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with a crew not quite so bad as that of the Rattlesnake, but not much 
better. On coming on board us, the officer found it very difficult to make 
out what we were. He did not exactly know what a cartel meant. Here 
was an American ship filled with Englishmen. We might be endeavcur- 
ing to screen a valuable cargo, or might have taken one. He pronounced 
it to be “ tarnation stranj,” and looked as if he thought so. He went back 
to the privateer; came on beard us again; made a fresh examination both 
of ship and ; and it was not till after a detention of some hours 
that we were allowed to proceed on our voyage. While this was going 
on we amused ourselves with fishing for cod. Everything that could be 
used as a line was laid hold of ; anything—literally anything—served as 
a bait; and we took the fish as fast as we could draw them in. It is 
strange that from the Banks to the Irish coast we never saw another sail. 

Our social atmosphere was not ‘a wholesome one. ‘There was a want 
of geniality. How different from the days passed so pleasantly on board 
the Dove. There every one assisted to make the time fly on agreeably. 
Here every one seemed inclined to make some one else uncomfortable. 
The shipmasters twitted each other on the loss of their vessels. The 
“returned ones” only broke their moody silence to growl like Scoteh 
terriers. Captain Hartley’s epigrams had an unusual bitterness. The 
merchants referred to old transactions on which there were evidently fierce 
differences of opmion. One of the youngest of them—Heaven save the 
mark!—was poetical. He was “nothing if not melancholy,” and was in 
the habit of bormg us with his presentiment that he should die a violent 
death. He was, one day, dwelling upon this theme while carrying on a 
sentimental flirtation with Miss Lucy Dillon. “ Perhaps,” said Miss 
Gourlay, a Scottish maiden of about fifty, with a voice that was any- 
thing but musical—“ perhaps, young gentleman, you think you may be 
hung for forgery.’ Now this was not amiable; and how different was 
the whole tone from the fun and good humour of the Dove. 

A few days after our encounter with the privateer, it began to blow 
hard with a heavy sea; but this was merely the prelude to one of the 
worst storms that I have ever encountered. The only sail we could 
carry was a storm staysail. It was split into ribbons ; and for four-and- 
twenty hours we scudded before the wind under bare poles—followed 
that heavy sea—at the rate of ten knots an hour. Captain Crake scarcely 
left the deck, or the top of the companion-stairs, for five minutes during 
three nights and days. Once or twice, one of those rolling waves struck 
our quarter, and the Swallow quivered from stem to stern, and then 
seemed to settle for a moment, as if she was going down. At last the 
gale abated, but there was still a heavy tumbling sea 

We were again able to carry sail. I was reading in the cabin—for 
now we amused ourselves individually as best we could—when J heard a 
shriek, followed by that fearful sound “A MAN OVERBOARD!” The helm 
was put hard down, and we were brought up in the trough of the sea, 
rolling as if our masts would go over the side. A boat was manned and 
lowered from the stern. It soon pulled to where something dark was 
seen floating, but the man sank, raising his clasped hands to heaven, and 
never rose again. 

Those only who have witnessed such an event are aware of the gloom 
which it throws over the whole ship's company. In this case it was doubly 
painful. The lost man was the father of the Dillons. He had been in 
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a desponding state for some time; and—waking from a feverish sleep too 
late to prevent it—his wife saw him let himself down into the sea from 
the cabin window which lighted their state-room berths. 

The grief of the family may hardly be conceived. It was this that drew 
me to them, and led me to discover a mine of virtues and of talents such 
as are rarely met with. 

As to the remaining incidents of our voyage, they are soon told. The 
decks had been swept by the sea more than once during the gale. The 
poor milch-cow, which administered so much to our comfort, had been 
erushed and killed. Most of the live stock had been either drowned or 
washed overboard. And notwithstanding the gay display at table when 
we first left port, the ship was altogether so badly found, that if we had 
not made an unusually quick passage we should soon have been put upon 
short allowance. The only remaining event was when we were sup 
to be somewhat to the south of Cape Clear. It was proposed to take 
soundings. I saw the deep-sea line and lead, in a tub, as I was on my 
way from midships to the cabin. Captain Crake shortly followed me, 
seated himself on a locker, and leaning his arms upon his knees, looked 
considerably annoyed. I asked him if they had found “ bottom.” 

“Oh yes, I have no doubt they have found *‘ bottom’ by this time, but 
we shall never know what it is.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“ Why, some of your countrymen of the merchant service wished to 
take the matter into their own hands, and I was foolish enough to let 
them. They forgot to secure the end of the line, and both line and lead 
are lost. We have not another on board; but I think I can depend 
upon my reckoning.” And the worthy master was right, for in less than 
a week we were at anchor in the Mersey. 

We landed the very day of Canning’s triumph over Brougham. As 
the procession passed by us, and | saw the fine young men who formed 
the body of his canvassers, I was not surprised that they had been suffi- 
cient to save him from the murderous attack that had been made upon 
him by some of the exasperated freemen. We met them as I was con- 
ducting Mrs. Dillon and her two daughters to a quiet hotel called the 
Star and Garter, probably no longer in existence. But this was not the 
last I saw of the triends to whom I now felt bound by their virtues and 
accomplishments. Miss Dillon became my wife; and was the mother of 
Lady Beecroft. 

Her life was too short for my happiness. Though I may have seemed 

rhaps to bear up against my calamity, the time since I lost her has 
oe one long day of mourning. ‘This, however, is not an occasion, 
nor is this a ae for such remembrances. 

I have told the whole of my experiences of the first and last time that 
I was ever “on board a cartel.” 

Thanks to the vigilance of the revenue officers, the Quaker scheme of 
coppering the Swallow at Liverpool was defeated; and she returned to 
America with the same bottom that she brought. It was mentioned to 
me—and I was rejoiced to hear it—during one of my visits to the Ad- 
miralty .* 

* This paper was sent to us in consequence of our notice of Captain Frend 
in last month’s number. It was received from his daughter, Lady Beecroft. 
Whether Captain Frend is himself still alive we are not aware. 
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MARY DYNEVOR. 
I. 


It was not an ordinary match: it was something quite out of the 
common way: but then, as everybody said, Mary Dynevor was a girl 
out of the common. Not, however, as regarded beauty : in that respect 
she could not compete with her sisters, or with her brilliant friend, Ger- 
trude Baumgarten. She was a ladylike girl, with a pale serene face, 
dark hair, and eyes of a violet blue, quiet in manner, calm in speech: 
that was the chief that could be said; and yet it was certain that some 
unusual charm did attach itself to-Mary Dynevor. 

Eighteen months ago, when abroad with Lady Grace Baumgarten, she 
had made the acquaintance of Everard Wilmot, an attaché to one of the 
continental embassies, and the son of Sir John Wilmot. Exceedingly 
to her own surprise, he had asked her—her!—to become his wife. In 
the impulse of the moment she went, letter in hand—for he had made 
the offer in writing—to Lady Grace. ‘What am I to do?” she 
uttered. 

“ My goodness, what a fortunate girl you are!’ exclaimed Lady 
Grace, when she had digested the contents. ‘ He is the eldest son, you 
know, and old Sir John’s worth twenty thousand a year, if he’s worth a 
shilling. What news for the dean !” 

“Then you think that—I—should—accept him ?” repeated Mary 
Dynevor. 

** Accept him!” retorted Lady Grace, “ why, what would you do ?” 

“T don’t know: I don’t particularly care for him.” 

‘‘What a strange girl you are! You do not like any one else, I 
conclude ?” 

“ Oh dear, no,”’ returned Mary; ‘ what anidea! But I—thought”— 
she hesitated, and for once a rosy blush came into her pale cheek as she 
stood before Lady Grace—I thought it was necessary—or usual— 
a 

Lady Grace burst into a merry laugh and interrupted her. ‘ You 
thought it was necessary first of all to fall in love. I see. Well, it is 
sometimes done, Mary; but it is not essential. My opinion was that 
something of the sort was a-gate, for he has been here much.” 

* But I never imagined he came for me.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” said Lady Grace. ‘“ For whom then, pray ?”’ 

Another accession of colour, and a slight evasiveness of tone. ‘ Not 
for any one—of course: I had no definite ideas upon the subject.” 

“One word, Mary—do you dislike Mr. Wilmot ?” 

“I Jike him very much: I esteem him greatly.” 

“ And yet you come to me, and demurely say, ‘ What am I to do? 
Go along with you, you shy, foolish girl.” 

There never were two men more unlike each other than the present 
Dean of Denham and the late one. Dr. Baumgarten, learned, digni- 
fied, fascinating, aud calm; Dr. Dynevor, little, perky, ugly, and hot. 
He had been one of the canons of Denham when Dean Baumgarten died 
his sudden death, and was promoted to his place: but that was some 
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years ago, and has nothing to do with us. When Lady Grace Baum- 
garten returned from her visit to the continent, and resigned his daughter 
to his care, together with the handsome proposals for her from Mr. 
Wilmot, he went off into a rapture, for he had two daughters besides 
Mary, and they were portionless. The best of Dean Dynevor was, that 
he was no hypocrite, but spoke out what he felt, what he thought. “I 
never er to their getting anything better than clergymen,” cried he 
to Lady Grace: “ girls without fortunes don’t go down, now-a-days.” 

Well, this was eighteen months ago. Six months of that period 
Mary had passed at Denham, the rest in London: and now Sir John 
Wilmot was dead, and his son, Sir Everard, was coming home to claim 
his bride. There was no Mrs. Dynevor, and the dean’s household was 
presided over by his sister, Miss Dynevor, a lady in a flaxen wig, between 
whom and her nieces there was no love lost. ‘This lady’s indisposition 
had kept them from proceeding to Denham as usual the previous autumn, 
and the dean had gone thither without them, and spent the winter there. 
He was now back in London, and exceedingly anxious to see his future 
son-in-law. In his private opinion he set him down as a milksop: who 
else, possessing a title and a rent-roll, would have been attracted by 
Mary Dynevor, a pale girl, with nothing in her? The dean was not 
complimentary to his daughters, either in public or private, and most 
certainly he underrated the merits of one of them. 

The Laie season was commencing, and the March winds whirled 
the London dust about, round the dean’s town house. A merry home 
party had gathered in the drawing-room, cheerful with fire and wax 
lights. The dean was yet in the dining-room, but, stretched on a sofa 
in her comfortable after-dinner nap, lay Miss Dynevor and her flaxen 
wig: the dean’s daughters were gathered on another sofa, sitting in a 
sort of half-circle, and, perched on the arms of this sofa, which was 
one of the heavy, old-fashioned ones, were Richard Dynevor, the dean’s 
son, and a guest who had dined with them. 

The dean’s sons were the plague of his life. Not that they were worse 
than other sons, but there were several of them, and the dean was poor ; 
and to supply their wants was often inconvenient. Richard was po rec 
for the Bar; the gentleman who was now sitting by Mary Dynevor, was 
already called, and was hoping to struggle into practice. 

This was Charles Baumgarten. Six-and-twenty years of age, tall, 
stately, and handsome, he was the very image of i ex his father had 
been as a young man: not resembling his sister Gertrude, not resem- 
bling his mother, Lady Grace ; only his dead father. 

“Isn't it a shame!” suddenly exclaimed Regina Dynevor in the same 
low tone which they had adopted for their conversation, “ she says her 
— are getting bad again, and she can’t chaperone us to-morrow 
nig ,!” 

“ Regina!” interposed Grace Dynevor, in a tone of sharp reproof; 
although Regina was the eldest, and she was the youngest. 

“I declare she said it,” returned Regina, the whole party having 
imperceptibly glanced at the opposite sofa, so that there could be no mis- 
take whose “limbs” were alluded to. “ It was in her dressing-room, just 
before dinner. ‘My limbs are getting bad again :’ those were the very 
words.” 

“ Not unlikely: but there was no necessity for you to repeat them,” 
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“ There’s nobody to hear me,”- replied Regina. “ Who’s Charley 
Baumgarten ?” 

“ Nobody, as you say,” interposed Charles. 

“ Regina’s tongue will be her bane,” cried Grace. ‘“‘ Of course we are 
used to Charley, but it would have been all the same, had there been a 
roomful. She says anything that comes uppermost.” 

“Like papa,” carelessly spoke Regina. 

“Yes; but what is proper for papa, is unladylike for you. I hope it’s 
not true, though, that she is going to be ill. We shall all be kept 

ers, as we were last season. 

“T’d rather run away than put up with it,” said Regina, fiercely. 
“ It’s not the rheumatics in her legs, it’s temper.”’ 

Charles Baumgarten laughed. 

“Tt is, Charley: even you don’t know her yet. I vow and protest 
that it was half and half, last year: a little bit of rheumatism, and a 

t deal of cross-grained tractiousness. lf she does have this attack, 
mind, I shall have brought it on.’ 

“You! what next, Regina?” 

‘‘ Little Archdeacon Dove called this morning ; and you know how 
she has been setting her cap at him, thinking he’ll perhaps convert her 
into Mrs. Dove the second. The little archdeacon was beginning with 
his foolish complimentary speeches—which, it’s my belief, he learns 
heart, aud says to every woman—and brought in something about aunt’s 
‘locks, which the weather, windy or wet, never disturbed the beauty of.’ 
‘Or if it does,’ put in I, ‘Aunt Esther can send them to the hair- 
dresser to be renovated: she’s more fortunate than we poor young 
damsels.’ ” 

“ Regina! you never said it!” 

“ Indeed I did. She looked daggers, and the archdeacon foolish. I 
was determined to pay her off, for she had been driving me wild all the 
morning with her aggravations. And now I expect she intends to pay 
us off, by having an attack of her ‘ rheumatics.’ ” 

“A blessed thing for you girls if one of you were married, and not 
obliged to be dependent on her for chaperonage,” cried Richard ‘Dy nevor, 
who was generally antagonistic to his elderly relative, and she to him. 
Talking about that, though, Mary, Wilmot has landed, has he not ?” 

“ To-day,”’ said Regina, answering for her sister, ‘‘ and we have been 

ing to see him every hour. Mary is as cool over it as e 

The dean entered. Regina cut short her speech, and Charles Baum- 
garten slid off his perch on the sofa, and took his seat decently im a 
chair. In the presence of Dr. Dynevor, his family put on their best 
behaviour. He walked up to the fire, and stood with his back to it, the 
buckles in his shoes glittering in the rays from the wax-lights. A dead 
silence had fallen in the room; Miss Dy nevor still slept on, and in the 
midst of it the arrival of a visitor was heard. 

Whether they felt who it might be, cannot be told: the silence of 
expectation was on all, and their eyes turned to the door as it was thrown 





open. 
“ Sir Everard Wilmot.” 
Little Dr. Dynevor and his buckles bustled forward with his right 
hand stretched out. He had pictured to himself a foolish young man 
with an incipient moustache and an eye-glass : he saw before him a right 
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noble-looking form, with a noble face, a man who had left thirty behind 
him some years back. Miss Dynevor tumbled off the sofa in consterna- 
tion, and pushed her flaxen curls too high, in her flurry. 

A warm greeting to the dean, a quiet greeting to Mary, holding her 
hand for a moment only, an introduction, by the dean, to the rest of the 
party, including Charles Baumgarten, and then Sir Everard sat down. 

“ Look at Mary! she’s fainting !” 

It was the shrill and eross voice of Miss Dynevor, and they started and 
turned to Mary. Her whole frame was shaking, and her face had turned 
of a deathlike whiteness. But she was not fainting. 

“It will be over in a moment,” she whispered to Regina. “ Don’t 
notice me, for the love of Heaven! ‘Talk to them: do anything: draw 
attention from me.” 

“Catch me turning sick and faint for the dearest lover that ever 
stepped !” thought Regina to herself, as she rose and began clattering 
the teacups on the table, sharply inquired how her aunt’s legs felt now, 
and pushed Charles Baumgarten towards the bell-rope, telling him to 
rmg for the urn. 

“ Perhaps you would prefer coffee, Sir Everard ?” 

He smiled. “1 should prefer tea. I long to fall into the good old 
English customs again. A traveller on the sandy desert never longed 
for the sight of water, more than I have, these many months, longed for 
home.” 

“Then why didn’t you come to it?” quoth Regina. 

* First of all, I could not be spared, and was forced to remain at my 
post,’’ replied Sir Everard. “ Secondly, my father was with me, and he 
believed England would not be the proper climate for his declining 
health. We all have to bend to circumstances, you know, Miss Dynevor. 

“ Very disagreeable circumstances, too, sometimes,”’ returned the young 
lady. ‘“ But, Sir Everard, 1 am not Miss Dynevor, and you will ineur 
my aunt’s everlasting displeasure if you accord me the honour of the title. 
She is Miss Dynevor—at present—and I am Miss Regina.” 

There was a shade of sarcasm, of malice, in Regina’s last sentence, and 
some of them smothered a titter. Sir Everard turned to Miss Dynevor, 
aud entered into conversation with her, with marked courtesy. 

“ Dear aunt’s a great sufferer,” cried Regina; “she has rheumatics in 
her legs.” 

“It’s a pity but what you had it in your tongue,” returned Miss 
Dynevor, provoked into the retort: and the dean interposed. 

“So you are getting tired of a continental life! I never was abroad ; 
don’t know what it is.” 

“‘ We get tired in time of all things but home, sir. I hope never to 
go there again—except for a temporary sojourn.”’ 

“Mary came home enraptured with it,’ exclaimed Grace Dynevor. 
“To hear her account, we thought she could only have alighted in some 
terrestrial paradise.” 

Sir Everard glanced at Mary, and half smiled. A sudden flush suffused 
her white face, and she looked terribly embarrassed. 

After tea they dispersed about the two rooms, which opened to each 
other. One of them sat down to the piano, some of the others gathered 
round: the dean and Sir Everard were left standing on the hearth-rug. 
“ My daughters delight in having a little fing at their aunt, Regina 
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especially,” began the dean, ae way” “She keeps them rather 
strict, and they rise at it. Richard, and harley Baumgarten, too, help 
to keep up the ball against her.” 

“ He is the son of Lady Grace, I presume ?” 

‘“‘ Her son, and her idol.” 

“ He is a fine young man, and has a nice countenance.” 

“T don’t know that countenances go for much,” remarked the dean. 
“Charles has got something in him, and is as steady as old time. He 
took a double first at the university, and gained his fellowship.” 

“ Does he follow a profession?” inquired Sir Everard. “ Lady Grace 
used to talk to me about him much, but I really have forgotten details.” 

“T don’t know how he would expect to get on in the world without a 
profession,” returned the dean. “ Dr. Baumgarten died worse than poor, 
and Charles, in his chivalrous honour, sacrificed the principal of some 
income that ought to have come to him, to pay off his father’s debts. I 
don’t understand it: it was Lady Grace’s money, and she enjoys the 
interest still: at her death it ves 2 have come to Charles, but he signed 
it away to the creditors, and it will go to them. What with this, and 
what with certain money advanced by the Earl of Avon, the claims were 
settled. Charles is called to the bar, and already getting into some 

ractice.”’ 

Sir Everard strolled towards the other room. Richard and two of his 
sisters were at the piano, Mary sat on a sofa, apparently lost in thought, 
and Charles Baumgarten stood underneath the chandelier, with an open 
book. Sir Everard sat down by Mary. 

“Tt has been a long while, Mary,” he whispered. ‘Did you think I 
was never coming?” 

“Yes, it has been a long while,” she faintly said. Her hands were 
trembling, her heart was beating, and she spoke—and looked—as if she 
were frightened. 

“ But not my fault,” he returned. ‘Had you permitted a regular 
correspondence, you would have known this.” 

“ My aunt said it was more proper not to correspond—except by an 
occasional letter at stated seasons. I explained this to you after I re- 
turned.” 

A smile passed across Sir Everard’s face. ‘ 1 am aware—I remember; 
and I dare say it has all been very ‘proper,’ if not affectionate. But the 

t is over and gone, Mary, and now we need fear no further x 

He did not say what. A hasty glance had shown him that no one was 
looking. Charles Baumgarten, buried in his book, stood with his back 
towards them: the rest were round the piano: and he bent his face down 
upon Mary’s, his lips touching her cheek. 

“ Oh don’t! don’t!” she shrinkingly uttered. 

‘“‘ Nay, my dearest, would you deny it to me? It is a reward long 
waited for.” 

She gasped for breath as she stood up and caught the corner of the 
mantelpiece. Her face had turned white again. 

Sir Everard joined the music group: and then the dean came up, and 
asked for some particular song. Regina sang it, but Mary slipped away, 
before it was begun. When it was over, Charles Baumgarten rose to say 
good evening. 

“ Will you tell Lady Grace, with my kind regards, that I anticipate 
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the pleasure of seeing her to-morrow?” said Sir Everard to him, as he 
held out his hand.. 

Charles did not choose to see it: and he replied coldly and stiffly. “TI 
do not reside with Lady Grace, and shall not be likely to meet her to- 
night or to-morrow.” 

‘“‘He has his mother’s pride,” thought Sir Everard: and Regina 
struck up another song. But Sir Everard was mistaken. 

As Charles Baumgarten passed a small room, usually devoted to the 
studies and pursuits of the young ladies, but to which he had been some- 
times allowed to penetrate, he caught a movement within: a face half 
peeped out, and then suddenly drew back again, as if hoping to escape 
observation. Charles entered the room and closed the door. There 
were no candles, but Mary Dynevor stood in the light of the fire. “ Did 
you call me ?” he asked. 

“No—oh no. I thought it might be Sir Everard leaving, and 
glanced out to see.” 

His face had turned as ghastly as hers, and he almost shook as she had 
done, as she was doing now. Suddenly he confronted her, and laid his 
two hands upon her shoulders. 

“ The time for concealment has passed, Mary: we have gone on, like 
two children, who make believe: to hide things from one another: and 
this is the awaking! What is tobe done? You cannot go and enact 
a lie, and marry that man!” 

“Oh, Charles! what are you saying !” she uttered, in a wailing tone. 

He stood quite still for a moment, breathing heavily. 

** Do you wish to marry him ?” 

‘| would rather die.” 

“Yes, for you love me—nay, don’t I tell you the time for concealment 
is over, and this night is the awaking. You love me—and oh, my 
darling! how I love you, I cannot stay now to tell. Nor need 1: for 
you have known it without the telling.”’ 

‘‘T am terrified,”’ she whispered ; ‘‘ I am nearly terrified to death at the 
thought of what is before me. Think of the wrong I have done to him!” 

“ And I think of my position, my poverty,” returned Charles Baum- 
garten. ‘If I spoke to your father he would turn me out. Oh, “ay 
we have just gone on, living in a fool’s paradise, shutting our eyes to the 
future, I shutting mine to honour.” 

“ Nothing, not a word, must be breathed to my father,” she whispered, 
eagerly. 

- Would you marry him ?” sharply cried Charles Baumgarten. “ But 
that I forced myself to control, with an iron will, I should have knocked 
him down when he kissed you to-night.” 

She cried out with pain. ‘* You saw it, then ?” 

“Saw it! I felt it; ay, felt it as if it had been a sharp steel, piercing 
to my heart. Oh, the curse of poverty! I seem to be helpless. Mary, 
I can but trust in you.” 

‘‘ A dim idea came over me, while I sat alone on the sofa, of speakin 
to him,” she said, in a tone of abstraction. ‘ But I don’t know hier 
could do it.”’ 

‘To your father ?” 

‘To him, Sir Everard. He is so good a man, so honourable: one of 
those men you may trust. I wish he had never taken it in his head to 
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ask forme! I wish I had followed my own impulse at the time—to de- 
cline him.” 

“« Why did you not?” he returned. 

‘J did notcare for you then,” she w 

“ We have nearly our whole lives before us, Mary, and they must not 
be sacrificed to misery,” he urged. ‘Mary, you must wait for me: | 
know I shall get on. 

“ Leave me to think it over for to-night,” she answered. “TI must try 
and see what ought to be done—and do it.” 

That will not do,’ he impetuously uttered. “If you put it upon 

’ and that sort of thing, you will marry him.” 

ne Charles! !” she interrupted, in a reproving tone. “I said I would 
try and see what I ought to do, meaning my duty, neither more nor less. 
It i is not my duty to marry him, loving another.” 

“ Mary, I beg your pardon: I am half out of my mind.” 

“Leave me now,” she repeated; ‘ indeed, I tremble lest any of them 
should come and find you here. Good night.” 

He clasped his arms round her to kiss her: but she started away. 
“ Charles! at present, remember, I am engaged to him.” 

It was of no use. ‘‘] must take away the one that he left,” whispered 
Charles Baumgarten. 

She lay awake the whole of the night; thinking over what she ought 
to do, as she had expressed it. To her father she could not speak: she 
dared not, his temper was fiery, his authority absolute, she was entirely 
in awe of him. And to speak to him would be utterly useless, nay, worse 
than useless, for at the slightest hint of reluctance on her part, he would 
have forced the marriage on. No, if broken off at all, it must be done 
without the knowledge of the dean. She could only see one way—to 
throw herself on the generosity of Sir Everard: but she shrank from the 
prospect of doing it, and when she rose in the morning she was as much 
perplexed as when she went to rest. 

But every hour of indecision made it worse. Sir Everard would be 
coming again in the course of the day to see her, his promised bride: 
what was done, must be done without delay. Miss Dynevor announced 
herself better, and that she should chaperone her nieces to the evening 
engagement, which they had been afraid of missing. They were seadiilae 
of it when Sir Everard called, and he learnt they would be out that night. 
“We can get you a card also, Sir Everard,” spoke up Miss Dynevor. 

“You are very kind. I believe I must decline. Just yet I do not wish 
to mix myself up in London gaiet 

A thought struck Mary, and she nerved herself to exeeute it. “I have 
7 favour to ask of you,” she took an opportunity to whisper to him, when 

were apart from the rest. “It is not my intention to go out to- 
oe will you come here and spend a quiet half-hour with me ?” 

“ Thank an Mary. I will come.” 

“Do not mistake me,” she hurriedly added ; “1 must speak to you 
alone; and it is the best chance I see.” 

The dean was engaged that evening to a clerical dinner, and Miss 
Dynevor departed with her nieces at the appointed hour, all three much 
surprised at Mary’s suddenly proclaimed resolution of remaining at home. 
They had searcely gone, when Sir Everard Wilmot entered. And now 
came Mary’s task. 
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She did not know how to begin. She was absent and agitated: Sir 
Everard spoke, but: she answered only in monosyllables, and once or twice 
totally foreign to the subject. He could not fail to observe her strange- 
ness of manner. ‘ What is the matter?” he inquired. 

A strange, wild rush of red illumined her cheek, and she clasped her 
hands tightly one over the other, so tightly as to cause pain, had her mind 
been at ease: but she tried to nerve herself to her task: it must be done. 
Now, or never. 

“] have 4 communication to make to you, Sir Everard-———” 

“ Str Everard !” he interrupted. 

“ And I don’t know how to do it,” she continued, unmindful of the re- 
proof. ‘Had you been any other than—than—what you are, I could 
not have made it.” 

He did not speak now. He glanced at her shrinking air, her down- 
cast face, her nervous hands, and waited to hear. 

**T have been very wicked; very wrong. I have let things go on, 
suffering you to believe that I would—that I was going to marry you : 
and I find I cannot.” 

A dead pause. Sir Everard thought that he had never seen any one 
so confused ; so painfully agitated. ‘I do not understand you,” he said. 

“It is your coming home which has awakened me,” she continued, 
scarcely knowing what she spoke. ‘“ Indeed, I did not mean to do wrong, 
or to act dishonourably: but when you came yesterday evening—then— 
I found—that I could not marry you.” 

od Everard thought it a singular avowal, especially singular, as made 
to him. 

“ Let me tell you all,” she resumed, gathering some courage, now the 
ice was broken, as nervously sensitive people will do. “I found I did 
not love you; that it would be wrong to myself, and doubly doubly wrong 
to you, if I fulfilled my engagement and married yo and I lay awake 
all night, thinking what ought to be my course. I did not dare tell papa; 
he is very severe, he would not listen to me; and 1—decided to—tell 
~ ; to ask you to give me up. It is what 1 am now trying to ask you 
to do.” 

She sat now with her hands clasped before her, a sort of helpless look 
upon them; and her eyes were not raised. 

‘‘1 knew how good you were, how considerate, how honourable, and 
it gave me courage to speak to yourself, to tell you my unfortunate posi- 
tion, and to ask you to be generous, and let the refusal, to carry out the 
marriage, come from you. Oh, Sir Everard,’’ she added, bursting into 
tears, “1 do like and esteem you very much; and it nearly breaks my 
heart to be saying this.” 

‘“‘ You must forgive me, if I repeat that I do not understand pond he 
gently said: “and your last caskets than all. You ‘like and esteem 
me,’ but you do not love? I am quite content to take the esteem and 
the liking, Mary ; to trust that the love will follow.” 

“Tt never will,” she almost vehemently answered, lifting her eyes to 
his for a moment in her earnestness. “It cannot.’’ 

Another pause : her face was bent again, and she had turned crimson 
to the roots of her hair. A light dawned upon Sir Everard. 

“ You love another !” 


“Oh, do forgive me,” she whispered. “It was not willingly done: 
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it seems to have come on without my having been aware of it. He did 
not know it, either—till last night when you came.” 

“You have betrayed yourself; I suspect unwittingly. You speak of 
Mr. Baumgarten !” 

She had indeed betrayed herself, and certainly not intentionally. It did 
not tend to reassure her. 

“ Why did you accept me ?”’ asked Sir Everard. 

‘Why indeed!” she murmured. “But I did not know that I was 
doing wrong. I liked you very much, I admired and regpected you; 

ou were so different, so superior to the frivolous men we mostly met. 
t is true I did not love you, but I thought it would come with the 
future. I had taken up a wrong view of your frequent visits to us—you 
see I am telling you all—and that, probably, kept me from caring for 
you in a different way; which perhaps I might otherwise have done.” 

“What wrong view had you ‘taken up ?” inquired Sir Everard, in 
surprise. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then spoke in a low tone. “I fancied 
you came for the sake of Gertrude Baumgarten.” 

‘“‘Gertrude Baumgarten!” he uttered. “Gertrude would not have 
cared for me.” 

‘Gertrude would—as I truly believe now.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Mary! Gertrude Baumgarten was wrapped up in that 
Italian prince—who had more money than brains.”’ 

Mary shook her head. ‘ He asked her to be his wife and she refused. 
After it was all over—I mean that I had accepted you, and we were 
away; and on our road home again, an idea came over me that it was 
you Gertrude had really cared for. I was not sure; and I judged it 
better to bury the train of thought: but, this I know, Gertrude has 
never been quite the same girl since. I suppose I ought not to tell you 
this: I think I am forgetting myself in more ways than one.” 

** We have certainly no right thus to speculate upon Miss Baumgarten’s 
likes or dislikes,” he rejoined, ‘‘ and it has nothing to do with the matter 
in hand. Do you know that this communication of yours is placing me 
in a very painful position ?” 

“ T can only throw myself on your generosity; plead for your forgive- 
ness.” 

“Putting out of the question what may be my private feelings, you 
place me in a most embarrassing and painful position with regard to the 
dean. He expects that I have come home to marry his daughter; I 
expected it; the world expects it: and what can be my excuse for re- 
fusing? Can I go to him, hat in hand, and say, ‘ Sir, I am tired of 
your daughter: I do not intend to marry her ?’” 

She caught up the silk flounce of her evening dress, and rolled it about 
in thought. ‘‘ How can it be managed? what can be done? Oh, Sir 
Everard, can you think of no plan? you are so much wiser than I.”’ 

« You seem to assume confidently that I must consent to the breaking 
up of my cherished plans; to the resigning summarily my promised 
wife.”’ 

She looked very much distressed. ‘ What can Ido? Can I marry 
you, liking some one else ?” 

“ Having promised to be mine, was it right that you should cultivate 
so much the society of Mr. Baumgarten?’ 
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“ You do not understand,” she interrupted. “It was not right: but 
you do not quite understand. We have always been very intimate with 
the Baumgartens, both at Denham and in town: my youngest sister was 
named after Lady Grace: and Charles has come here, just as our own 
brothers have done. So that the being frequently with him, I could not 
help: and I never supposed, till it was too late, that there could be any 
ae that it could by possibility bring injury towards you.’ 

é“ You wish me to understand that you and Mr. Baumgarten are irre- 
vocably attached to each other ?” 

There was a danger of the flounce being pulled into slits, and Sir 
Everard scarcely caught the answer. “ It is so.’ 

“‘ Then will it not be better to tell the simple truth to Dr. Dynevor ? 
I do not suggest this to avert unpleasantness to myself, but 

“It is the very thing that must not be done,” hs interrupted. “ Mr. 
Baumgarten is too poor to ask for me yet, and papa would go wild at the 
bare idea. He thinks, of course, that it is most desirable I should be—be 
—Lady Wilmot, and I dare not tell him I object. I thought if you 
could do it—as if the objection came from you—you would not be so 
afraid of him, for he could not be harsh and peremptory with you, as he 
would be with me. I know it is a great boon to ask of you,” she added, 
her eyes filling again, ‘ but—if you knew how unhappy, how perplexed 
I am—perhaps you would not refuse to help me.” 

“ You forget one thing,” he returned, in a low tone, “ that the odium 
of being refused had far better fall upon me than upon you. The world 
is not generous in these matters, but I can fight it better than you can.” 

‘“‘T forget all things,” she answered, ‘‘ but the bare fact before me— 
that I must not marry you, and dare not give my family the true cause. 
The world can but say that you repented of your engagement to me. 
Let it.” 

Sir Everard was silent. He knew that the world’s being enabled to 
say it would not prove so pleasant as she thought. ‘ I must have time 
to digest this,” he said, rising, ‘and will see you again to-morrow 
morning.” 

She rose also, and stood before him like a culprit: Sir Everard took 
her hand to say farewell. 

‘*T hope you will forgive me: I hope you did not like me very much,” 
she whispered, raising her repentant eyes to his. 

Her words and manner almost amused him, though he could not but 
admire, in the midst, they were so truthful and childlike. “I do like 
you very much,” he answered, with a smile; “too much to part from you 
without a bitter pang of regret and mortification.” 

‘“ But you will overget it,” she eagerly said, ‘‘ very soon I hope.” 

‘‘ Tt will be the second case of the like nature I have had to ‘ overget,’ 
he returned, possibly surprised out of the confession, possibly wollee t it 
with deliberate intention. “I was going to be married in my early 
youth. Or what seems early youth to me now: I was five-and-twenty.” 

‘And she refused you?” whispered Mary. 

“No: she died. All the Jove I had to give, died with her, and I had 
but liking left for you. I had none, even of that, for a long while, for 
years and years after she died. ‘ Wilmot never means to marry,’ ‘people 
used to say; ‘he must have taken a vow of hatred against women.’ They 
little thought he had once loved one too much. Do not be ungenerous, 
Oct.—VOL. CXX. NO, CCCCLXXVIII. P 
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and fancy I retort this confession upon you, in requital for the one you 
have given me: it was always my intention to tell it you before we 
married ; more fully than I have now done.” 

Mary Dynevor’s face was turned up, her lips were parted with eager- 
ness. ‘ Then—if I understand you rightly—you have not really loved 
me ?” 

‘In the imaginative sense of the word—no. Only—I quote your 
favourite words—liked you very much. But my wife should never have 
felt the want of that idealic love.” 

She looked almost beside herself with joy. A rosy blush flushed into 
her cheeks, a light to her eyes, and she positively lad hold of both Sir 
Everard’s hands, and clasped them in her own. “I am so thankful !” 
she burst forth; “1am so happy! If you do not love me, why there’s 
no great harm done, and we can still be friends. Oh, Everard—the 
‘Sir’ is gone clean away now—let us be friends! there is no one in the 
world I would rather have for a friend than you: and you will be 
Charles’s friend also, and let him be yours.” 

“ Perhaps—after a little while.” 

“Yes, after a little while. As soon as you can; as soon as you can 
forget my ingratitude and ill-behaviour. I know I have ned ill, and 
I do beg your pardon. I am very happy: I shall say to myself this 
night when I lie awake, ‘ It is not all over and done with: we shall be 
friends at last.’ ” 

He fully understood what she meant to imply, though it was not ex- 
pressed in the most lucid manner. Like a candid child, she had spoken 
out her mind without reserve, and Sir Everard went away, regretting 
that this truth and candour could not be his. 

That he was grieved and annoyed by the revelation made to him, 
could not be doubted, but it certainly made no deep wound. When a 
man or a woman has gone through the phases of the passion called love, 
and survived it, deep wounds are over. A strangely bright dream while 
it lasts; sweet, pure, heavenly; far too much so for this earth; to all 
else of which it stands in contrast. Few men—or women either—are 
organised to experience it; their love is not this love; and let them 
jump for joy that it is not. It had done its work on Everard Wilmot, 
and had gone; quite, completely gone, scarcely leaving its remembrance : 
but it had taken with it the inward springs of imaginative existence ; 
poetry, ideality, passion; all that stands .in contradistinction to hard 
reality. Henceforth he could make the best of this matter-of-fact, work- 
a-day world, and strive on for the next ; but he knew that there was no 
more life for his heart, no more thrill, no more hope, no more satisfying 
happiness. No, no; deep wounds were over for Sir Everard “ Rely on 
it, the song had Jeft the bird.” 

Therefore, though he was vexed, though he regretted her, her se- 
ceding from him left no unhealing wound, and he was able calmly to 
consider what had best be done, what sort of communication might be 
made to the formidable dean. He saw Mary the following day after 
breakfast, and from her presence he went straight to that of Dr. Dynevor : 
and the latter learnt that “differences had taken place between himself 
and Miss Mary Dynevor, and they had mutually agreed to part.”’ 

Never, perhaps, was a dean so astounded, never did one feel more 
outraged, and—if we may venture to say it of a divine—never was one 
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in a greater passion. It was passably controlled before Sir Everard. 
“What was the cause?” he Denatiied. “The precise cause, he and 
Miss Mary Dynevor had agreed to keep to themselves,” was the answer 
of the baronet. “ It was sufficient to say that they were both fully con- 
vinced a union between them would not conduce to happiness, and they 
had come to the conclusion not to carry it out.” 

Sir Everard said as little as he could, and left, and then up rose 
the fiery Dynevor wrath. It was let loose on the family in conclave, 
Miss Dynevor, Regina, Mary, and Grace. What the dean said in his 
passion is of no consequence, and if he might have been fined (had he 
been before a magistrate) a few small sums of five shillings each, we 
won't transcribe the fact, out of respect to the feelings of any other dean 
who may chance to read this. Miss Dynevor and two of her nieces 
were simply confounded, not so much at the ebullition of anger, as at its 
cause ; Mary could only shiver in silence, and inwardly pray that it 
might pass over. 

“] will know the truth,” foamed the dean. “ Why do you part ?” 

“Differences,” gasped Mary, who had taken her cue from Sir 
Everard. 

“ Differences be—be—forgotten!” stammered the dean. “ What dif- 
ferences ?” 

“Nothing that I can particularly explain,” faintly returned Mary. 
“We found that a marriage between us would not be productive of 
happiness, and we parted.” 

“* Won’t you speak out?” cried the dean, stamping his clerical shoe. 

“ That is all I have to speak,” she answered, hanging her head. » 

“T am to understand, then, that Sir Everard Wilmot declines to carry 
out the engagement ?” 

“Yes.” She had slightly hesitated at the answer, but it appeared to 
her that she must give it, wanting any other. 

“Very well,” cried the dean. 

He said no more: he quitted the room in a state of concentrated 
wrath unpleasant to witness, and went and bolted himself into his own 
study, which was the best thing he could do. Miss Dynevor angrily, 
Regina and Grace eagerly, poured question after question upon the 
unhappy Mary, but they did not succeed in getting from her any more 
than the dean had done. 

“It is a clear case of jilting,” said Miss Dynevor, “and if the days 
of duelling were not over, it would do Sir Everard good if one of your 
brothers would go out with him and shoot him. Dishonourable craven !” 

Mary’s cheek burnt: the “ jilting” had been on her side, not his: and 
it was real pain to hear this epithet applied to the generous and upright 
Sir Everard. 

Miss Dynevor’s words, however, could do neither harm nor good: but, 
unfortunately the dean had adopted precisely similar sentiments. Not 
as to the duelling, but as to the conduct of Sir Everard. It did not 
occur to him to surmise that a young lady who had waited pen | (as 
he concluded) for the return of her bridegroom to claim her, would be 
likely to refuse him as soon as he appeared, therefore he laid it all down 
to the score of Sir Everard. A few days, and then—something like a 
thunder-clap burst forth on Mary. ‘The dean had entered an action 
against Sir Everard for Breach of Promise. 
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The Very Reverend the Dean of Denham entered an action against 
anybody for Breach of Promise? He had. Hot, hasty, and indignant, 
Dr. Dynevor had obeyed his temper as a man, forgetting that he was a 
clergyman and a gentleman. 

It was all over now, the possibility of concealment, and Mary dragged 
herself, in fear and sickness, to his presence. “Is it true that you have 
done it?” she gasped, and the dean was at no loss to understand her 
meaning. | 

“It is true. He shall be held up, a world’s spectacle.” 

“ Oh, papa, you must undo it, you must undo it! Do not lose a 
moment. It was not Sir Everard who broke it off: it was I.” 

The dean felt rather savage. He had already had a pitched battle 
with Miss Dynevor upon this very point, his tongue against hers : Miss 
Dynevor was decidedly against the action, and told the dean it would 
be derogatory to his daughter, and disgraceful to himself. Of course 
the dean did not listen to her; he never listened to anybody who op- 
posed him, and he believed that his sister had now been ms i Mary 
to him with an assertion that was not true. 

“ You may go back to your aunt,” said he, “and tell her to mind her 
own business; and I’ll mind mine.” 

“I did not come from my aunt, papa. Regina dropped a word of what 
she heard you were doing, and I came to you of my own accord. I came 
to tell you the truth: it might have been better to tell it you at first, as 
Sir Everard wished.” 

The dean stared at her through his great ugly tortoiseshell spectacles, 
for he had been reading when she interrupted him. “ What do you mean 
about ‘the truth?’ ” he sternly asked. ‘‘ What is the truth?” 

She laid her arms upon the back of a chair and seemed to lean her 
weight upon it: the dean saw that she was shaking. “ The truth is, that 
I refused Sir Everard ; so if an action might be brought on either side it 
would be on his. He came home to marry me, but I—I—could not: 
and he was so kind as let it appear to you that it was as much his fault 
as mine.” 

“ You broke it off? Of your own accord ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

The dean paused to collect his senses; perhaps his temper. ‘“ Your 
reason, young lady ?” 

‘Oh, papa, I cannot tell you,” she uttered, bursting into tears. 

“ Your reason?”’ he repeated. ‘You do not stir from my presence till 
you have told me.” 

She was terrified at his tone, terrified at what the future might have in 
store, terrified altogether. Better let him know the truth and get it 
over, a voice seemed to whisper to her. “ Papa,” she breathed, bending 
her face down upon the chair, “ _I—I—liked some one else better than 
Sir Everard.” 

“ You liked——” The dean stopped: indignation and astonishment. 
overmastered him. ‘* Who?” 

She did not answer. What he could see of her face looked as red as 
his own sometimes did. “Who, I ask?” he repeated: and shrink and 
shiver as she would, there was no evading that resolute question. 


“Charles Baumgarten.” 














Mary Dynevor. 


II. 
Mary Dynevor was not dying, —— said that; but everybody did 


say that she was wasting away. The dean, stern, testy, implacable, 
would not see it; Miss Dynevor had begun to speak of it in a cross, 
complaining way; and Regina and Grace grieved. 

Mary mostly lay upon the sofa, for she was getting too weak to sit up 
throughout the’ day. Smarting under the displeasure of her father, 
obliged to submit to the querulous ill temper of her aunt, who rarely 
ceased her grumblings at the breaking off of the desirable marriage, 
suffering, in a less degree, from the half covert reproaches of her sisters, 
who felt it as a grievance upon them, Mary had not been able to bear up 
against it, and her health gave way. 7 & aunt grew a shade kinder 
then; that is, instead of reproaching Mary for her “ folly” and her 
“blindness,” she reproached her for not showing more spirit, for not 
being more careful of her health; Regina and Grace forgot their dis- 
= and ceased hinting how pleasant it would have been for them, 

ad she been Lady Wilmot; but the dean himself remained unchanged. 

Five months now, and she had never seen Charles Baumgarten. The 
dean’s doors were haughtily closed against him. See how we estimate 
things by comparison! But for the grand vista opened to Mary of 
becoming the wife of Sir Everard, it might not have occurred to the dean 
to deny her to Charles. It would not have occurred to him. The 
nephew of the Earl of Avon, well connected, sure to meet with support, 
clever and steady, Charles Baumgarten would have been welcomed for 
any oue of the portionless daughters of Dr. Dynevor: they might have 
had to wait and struggle a little at first, but it would be all right in the 
end, and the dean would have married them himself with pleasure. But 
under the actual cireumstances—Mary’s having refused a splendid match 
that she might have him—of course Charles Baumgarten was nothing 
less than a béte noire in the eyes of the Dynevors, very noire indeed to 
the dean. 

“It’s of no use, ma’am, my coming here day after day to see the 

atient,” somewhat testily exclaimed Dr. Lamb, the family physician, to 
Miss Dynevor. ‘The disorder is on the mind: if that can’t be set 
at rest, I can do no good.” 

“And what then?” asked Miss Dynevor: “if nothing can be done for 
her mind, what then ?” 

“Why, you take away the chance of her getting better, and if she does 
not get better, she must get worse, and then she'll die. It’s not my pro- 
vince to pry into family secrets, but it does seem strange that a girl of 
her age should have any wasting care that can’t be soothed.” 

Miss Dynevor, after this, had a serious talk with Mary. She laid 
aside her crossness for the occasion, and pointed out to her, kindly and 
rationally, that it was her duty to rouse herself and forget Charles tion 
garten. With the effort to do it, the forgetfulness would come, and with 
forgetfulness health. Mary burst into tears, and sobbed so long and 
vehemently that Miss Dynevor was startled, but her reply was, that she 
would try to forget him, provided she might be thon | one interview 
with him, to explain to him that they must finally part. 
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Miss Dynevor carried the whole tale to the dean. The physician’s 
opinion, their grave fears for Mary’s health, and what she had promised 
to do, provided she might first see Charles Baumgarten. “Let her see 
him, and have done with it, then,” was the response of the dean. 

‘Mind, aunt, I must see him alone,” she panted, with a strangely 
heightened colour, when the news was taken to her. 

“You need not fear that anybody will covet to be present ; they are 
not so fond of him,” was the retort of Miss Dynevor. 

Alone she did see him. Charles received the note, went at the ap- 
pointed time, and was introduced to where she was sitting. He was 
shocked to observe the change. He thought she must be dying. 

“No,” she said to him, after they had spoken for son.e time, ‘‘ I am 
not dying. They think, at least they say, that when once my mind is at 
rest, when we have parted for good, suspense exchanged for certain 
misery, that I shall begin to get well again. It may be so.” 

“ Mary, they have no right to part us.” 

“It must be so: it is tobe. 1 cannot act in defiance of my father.” 

“And you can part from me without an effort !” 

“ Without an effort ?” she repeated. ‘“ Look at me, Charles: and then 
see what it has cost me.”’ 

He repented of his hasty words, and drew her to him. She was lying 

uite passively upon him, when the door quietly opened and in walked 
the dean. Mary shrank into a chair and turned away her face. Charles 
folded his arms, and looked fearlessly at the dean. 

** So, you are here again, sir ?” 

“ By appointment, Dr. Dynevor. And I am grieved to see what I do 
see. She is surely dying.” 

“You think so, do you ?” cried the dean. ‘“ Perhaps you imagine you 
could save her life.” 

** At any rate I would try to save it, if I were allowed. What is your 
objection to me?” he hastily added, his tone one of sharp demand. * My 
connexions are unexceptionable ; and many a briefless barrister has risen 
in time to the woolsack.” 

“IT am glad you have the modesty to acknowledge that you are 
briefless.” 

*T did not acknowledge it, and 1 am not briefless,” retorted Charles, 
“T have begun to get on.” 

The dean looked at his daughter. “ Would you patronise this sort of 
‘getting on?’ ”’ asked he. 

There was a strange meaning in his tone, which struck on Mary’s ear. 
She rose in agitation, her hands clasped. ‘ Papa, I would risk it. Oh, 
papa, if you would but let me, I would risk it and trust it.” 

“If you choose to risk it and trust it, you may do so,” responded the 
dean ; “and that is what I have come in to say. But, recollect, I wash 
my hands of the consequences. When you shall have got a score of 
children about you,” he added, turning to Charles, “and empty cup- 
boards to keep them on, don’t expect that you are to come to me for help. 
If you two wish to make simpletons of yourselves and marry, go and do 
it. But you do it with your eyes open, understand, Mr. Charles Baum- 

n.” 
The dean strutted out of the room, and Charles caught her, for she 
was nearly fainting. ‘“ My darling!” he whispered, “ my wife at last !”” 














GERMAN IDEALOGY. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Tue German imagination, fertile and active, revels amidst the shadowy 
and obscure. Its images are undefined, like the phantom in the Book of 
Job, the form of which could not be discerned. It works best in a misty 
atmosphere. Its wild theories and extensive dealings with unsubstan- 
tialities, render it unsatisfactory to those who are not satisfied to take 
everything for granted. When, amid the dimness of metaphysics, people 
envelop themselves in thick darkness as they proceed, yet gropingly per- 
severe, however self-satisfied they may be, the world will not sympathise 
with them. This activity of the mental constitution with a natural in- 
activity of the body, most probably owed its origin to instructed minds 
being, under a system of petty despotisms, prevented from reflecting upon 
topics in relation to which action is barred. Words which do not prompt 
to deeds obnoxious to themselves or their minions, cannot alarm arbi- 
trary rulers. As a substitute for free action, therefore, mental specula- 
tion is permitted, the only thing which great or little despotisms cannot 
prevent. There is nothing more interesting to the German than medi- 
tation—meditation upon all kinds of speculative theories—and then to 
report progress. The result may be inconclusive, but the meditation is 
as attractive as when the abstract subject first came upon his fancy. 

Admirable for perseverance, patient, learned, particularly in languages, 
the German stamp is still observable. In dramatic writing, for example, 
the characters are often strained and out of nature, whether designed for 
good or evil, to be admired or hated. The authors do not appear con- 
tent with the mere delineation of men and things as they are, under the 
infinite variety of character the world displays. They aim to create 
novelties that are to outvie existing nature. The characters thus created 
must contribute to unfold some philosophical notion, or exhibit traits 
unseen before. If sentiment be the point, the doctrine of necessity, or 
fatalism, may be upheld. Thought is displayed rather than action, 
nature being secondary to the mental mystery on which all hinges, a 
mystery never clearly revealed. No matter if it run counter to sound 
ee savour of materialism, tend to clothe existing things in strange 

abiliments, border upon injustice, or set experimental knowledge at de- 
fianee, the favourite idea must be wove so fine in texture, that the thread 
used cannot aid as a clue to bring out of the labyrinth those who venture 
into it. 

We read German speculative works as we take up a puzzle; all ideas 
of what we are about becoming confused, we are lost in a chaos of 
imaginings when we suppose ourselves near the dénofiment. ‘The Ger- 
mans think deeply, but they do no more. Their thoughts are upon their 
dreams, shapeless clouds above them, often vapoury enough of hue, fre- 
quently rich in colour, but evanescent, passing tracklessly away, and leav- 
ing behind no worthy impress. Theorising, busy, speculative, their bear- 
ing is still marked with inertness and ponderosity. Of their material 
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they make good use, and excel in clearing away impediments in meta- 
physical difficulties. They launch their dogmas, undismayed by their 
novelty, upon the great ocean of opinion, for they have uniforrs| y & per- 
suasion that proof metaphysical must be victorious against the world’s 
experience—a happy confidence which ever tempts the Gsrman to per- 
severance. 

The Teutonic character is serious and heavy, and marks its literature, 
In their sedate, staid habit the German and Turk bear a considerable re- 
semblance to each other. But the last may be roused to extraordinary 
activity, to throw the djereed or make a display of ceremony, while at 
at other times he sits on the shore of the blue Bosphorus, in the blissful 
negation of his sensual dreams. The German, with his everlasting pipe, 
in place of dreaming of Paradise and the Houri, stimulated with opium, 
sits amid the smoke of tobacco and resolves grave doubts, and analvses 
moonshine. Now defending his ideal subtleties among his friends, or 
silently, in ceaseless activity of mind, diving deeper into the “sea with- 
out shore” of his own imaginings, striving to embody them into a visible 
image, and only encouraged to fresh trials by non-success. Latitudinarian 
in thought, bold in speculation, indomitable in perseverance, but ever in- 
conclusive. Hence, German ideas in literature, while much spoken about, 
have made comparatively little impression in other countries. Hence, 
too, out of Germany come mesmerism and all the other “isms” that pass 
for nine-day wonders. 

That ma of social existence can be but secondary, where every in- 
dividual following his own will refuses to avail himself of the experience 
of others. Thus he who cultivates his own ideas, unguided by preceding 
opinion or external fact, can only follow a flickering light serving to 
make the darkness visible. ‘This obscurity seems to stimulate the pur- 
suit of the German. ‘That state which brings hopelessness to others, 
animates his spirit to persevere after the discovery, to himself, of what is 
never discoverable to others. 

The late efforts to obtain free institutions in Germany were undertaken 
in perfect harmony with the character of the people. Constitutions were 
sketched and promulgated by idealists, and changes were proposed before 
they could possibly have been worked out, or the means created to alter 
effectually the old state of things. In the midst of the short-lived struggle 
between the new and the old, abstract truths were hunted out for adop- 
tion in place of practical tendencies towards them. In lieu of securing 
the power first, they begged the question of its possession, and acted as if 
reverse institutions to those existing had only to be invoked like Eastern 
genii to appear in fulness of strength. In the mean while their oppo- 
nents, who kept to existing realities, triumphed. Things lapsed into 
their former state. The German returned to his pipe and reveries again, 
and the pristine power ruled as before. If “the bare imagination of a 
feast” never sutiated appetite, as little did ideal constitutions ever confer 
popular liberty. Human existence, though of short duration, is not a thing 
of air, and requires that its appliances should partake of its own substan- 
tiality. As in literature and art, so in political affairs, the Germans must 
shorten their reveries, learn to act, and place their shoulders actively to 
the wheel. Their philosophical notions and the nature of their govern- 
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ments have long been vehemently opposed to each other. Thought being 
free, they made much of it; action being curbed, prostrate obedience to 
the ruling power became a part of the social system and a matter of easi- 
ness, while the mode of thinking and reasoning belied that obedience. 
Thus was engendered a species of hypocrisy, political, not religious, it is 
true, but sufficiently inconsistent to uproot society in any other country. 
“Our rulers may take the ‘ real,’ give us the realm of the ideal,” was the 
essence of Germanism before the last feeble outbreak, and things seem 
already ‘lapsed again into their old state. They no longer talk of eman- 
cipation from their petty tyrannies. The will is shackled, freedom of 
action is banned, but metaphysics are free, and philosophy may investi- 
gate, and out-of-the-way novelties may be broached and defended, and 
poetry may dream and tell its dreams, and Germans may continue to 
read, to meditate, and to express as much as they can, which is only half 
of what they have in their heads. On the ruling power or its agents 
literature and literary men produce no effect, being secluded more than 
they are elsewhere. They may have some influence in uniting public 
feeling where the union rarely goes beyond the common sentiment, 
Those who fulfil the duties of the public administrations are governed by 
the rules of diplomacy, and do not trouble themselves about principles. 
Expediency is their moral law : they steer by policy, and leave justice to 
her blindness. Germanic in slowness of action and in pertinacity, they 
do not travel out of the beaten track, it being their rulers’ notion, as it is 
in many other countries, that what has been and is should alone have 
permanency. ‘Their stolidity cannot tolerate men of letters who advance 
an opponent principle, and men of letters are in most instances too com- 
wu to do so where they live near their petty courts, which are so 

appily constituted for stifling freedom. ‘They will in private society dis- 
course freely, for the authorities know that in Germany “ to talk’’ is, as 
to mischief in general, a neuter verb. 

But this is travelling somewhat out of the record. The literary men 
of Germany are less universal than any others. It was not until a recent 
period that even in insulated examples their literati could be said to inter- 
mingle. Their writings were the communicants of their knowledge of 
each other, and the similarity in the mode of their speculations or views 
was the bond of sympathy. In some of the states they were wholly 
secluded, and spoke only through their works; in very rare cases, as in 
Saxony and Weimar, the courts and social state were for a time more 
favourable to literature. Those courts, from being more refined, and from 
the reigning sovereigns possessing some sense of the value of the arts to 
the people, as well as knowing the external attention it drew upon them- 
selves and their territories, found their patronage good policy. 

A line of demarcation must be drawn between the works of the Ger- 
mans that are attached to imagination and those which are the ‘product 
of learning or connected with science. The latter rank deservedly high, 
the character of the people being adapted to plodding, persevering, patient 
labour. The universities possess some of the first men of the day as pro- - 
fessors. They follow specific objects, and are peculiarly happy in con- 
veying knowledge. ‘There is reason to doubt whether the education be- 
stowed in their universities is as useful as it is well taught—whether it is 
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—- enough. There is a sufficient enthusiasm for any acquirement, 
its application is the point of moment. ey | is uppermost, but 
youth cannot pass through life weaving cobwebs. It must be versed in 
the application of its knowledge. To educate the young as if all were to 
be phi or metaphysicians, or critics, is a gross error with which 
the German system is too deeply marked. In all things the German 
teachers have the virtue of granting claims to notice and to distinction 
on the ground of merit alone. This is in opposition to the reigning 
principle in most other European states, where the merit rewarded is an 
assumption graduated from social position, favour, intrigue, or interest. 
This honest principle in the Germans shows a tendency wherever it exists 
towards what is right. 
There are many accusations made in this country that German lite- 
rature has not had justice done it. There is always a party ready to 
complain in similar cases in default of something more easy to do. It is 
impossible English literature can gain by any further insight into the 
German of a speculative character. For elaborate works of science and 
those which relate to language, wherever laborious attention is directed 
to investigate fact, there is no superior school, none more inform- 
ing and useful to the inquirer. The matter is different in relation to 
German metaphysicians and idealists. ‘These are a peculiar race, who 
puzzle at best rather than inform. Their habits of thinking are dis- 
similar from those of other nations, their means being their end, if not 
avowedly at least practically. It is otherwise in works of a character 
merely “learned,” as civilised nations understand the term. None have 
gone deeper, or done better service to the study of the ancient languages 
than the Germans, nor have any given the results of investigation more 
disinterestedly, or with a more earnest regard to the truth. The perse- 
verance of the German character tells here. Demonstration has with 
them no regard to consequences, because its truth is above them. In 
England, unpalatable truths are suppressed by writers because they may 
offend the ignorant or bigoted, whose fatuity is more dreaded than the 
truth is loved. It was long before the facts of geology were admitted to 
prevail here over prejudices that vanished before careful inquiry by those 
who were only moved by a regard for what was veracious. Obliquitous 
minds still remain proof against the evidence of the senses. The demon- 
strations of arithmetic will not convince some understandings. There 
are few or no such imperfect minds among the educated of Germany, but 
rather a tendency to err in the opposite direction. In learned researches 
some of the qualities that in philosophy and metaphysics lead into ob- 
scurity and bewilderment, become advantageous dealing with facts. The 
German philologists have not been estimated as highly as they merit : 
strong must be the love of the science where the recompense in praise is 
so small, the world at large having no comprehension of it, so that, like 
virtue, it must be loved for its own sake, that science which must be fol- 
lowed in solitude and silence, day by day, year by year, with a glimmer- 
"ing light, just exhibiting the shallow track of the footsteps of dead nations 
successive ages, by scanty roots, scattered derivations, simulars 
of idiom and affinities of dialect, to trace out a primitive language through 
arid and wearisome paths, here the German is pre-eminent. He marshals 
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his facts, reverses the mode of the idealists by using them as guides, 
reasoning from in place of towards them, and, collecting the harvest 
of his toils, gives it out for the universal benefit, like a generous cos- 
mopolitan. 

The imaginative writers of Germany fix nothing, each running wild 
his own way, and each striving to set up a fresh nor. No law of 
taste, no rule, no sense of critical propriety governs a literature that 
began with criticism, in a mode different from all other countries, where 
there is generally a beginning, a middle, and an end. Obscurity often 
terminates the labour lucidly begun, from following out the idea, until, 
as hunters would say, “the scent is lost.” To be out of the common 
natural course is deemed an advantage—what can be expected in such a 
case save inconclusiveness ? But Germans are content to peruse mys- 
teries, and to leave them so, as well satisfied as if they were solved, from 
their argument being conducted “ too curiously.’ Yet cannot the in- 
quiry be resisted as to what that pursuit avails which, not bringing re- 
finement or utility, leaves the amusement or instruction of all but those 
who are disciples of the doctrine wholly unsatisfied. The German lives. 
in a balloon, and expatiates.on what his fancy whispers may be in the air 
higher up above him. It may be anything fancy chooses, and so much 
the more in his way. He cannot dwell on what is earthy and tangible, 
and plain beneath him. He loves wild wanderings, “ des égarements,” 
and while wishing to become a pioneer of the human mind, he endea- 
vours to become so by following new roads, moving under systems with- 
out a regulating law, and by making excursions into infinity itself, from 
whence he returns no wiser than he went. He doubts all things, peruses 
all things, and still leaves all in obscurity. His hope is a waking sleep, 
abounding in semi-formed visions, which produce a greater effect u 
his mind than nature itself inaction. He only differs from Sancho Panza, 
when in his sleep he cried out, “1 dream,” in that honest Sancho slept, 
while the German is wide awake in the midst of his demons, his phan- 
toms, his omens, his oracles of destiny, his doctrine of fatalism—in short, 
his preference of all but the natural course of things, the result of cause 
and effect. Nature dresses too simply to be his mistress. He subsist 
upon ideas without reference to their application, and hence they are 
either couleur de rose or colossal, whether of earth or super-mundane. 

The two periods of German literature, if the crude productions before 
the middle of the last century may be so denominated, are not alike. The 
German ideal school is the later, and wholly of modern origin. The old 
poem of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, called the ‘ Niebelungen,” 
adheres to nature, to character, in the natural mode of description, ta 
kindness and simplicity, in the same way as the earlier ms of most 
countries have sung of “ peace, war, and faithful love.” Ss comeieniie 
later times to displace action with phantasm, and, with the utmost lati- 
tude of thought, to reconcile servile political obedience; to unchain the 
. eagle, but to prevent its soaring by enveloping the noble bird in the twi- 
light that delights the owl, though his plumes are expanded, and his 
piercing eyes ever looking for an unshackled flight. 

The literature of France, which preceded the German in that count 


among well-educated persons, was always sufficiently clear. If Frederic 
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the Great of Prussia disdained to use his native tongue in his writings, 
upon its rejection the Germans might have borrowed a hint or two from 
it with advantage ; above all, its abhorrence of the no meaning which 
“puzzles more than sense.” On changing the adoption of a foreign 
tongue for their own, though they had produced no writer worthy of 
their nation at that time except Wieland, they would have done well not 
to run from one extreme to the other. In excluding foreign literature, 
they seemed not to have been content with its banishment, they would 
fain obliterate its traces, and in so doing endeavoured to stamp their 
originality by rejecting for their own that which was common to ever 
other. Yet the early German writers, towards the middle and close of the 
last century, were not so much distinguished by their talents as their 
capacity of profound thought, and their aptitude for transferring their 
ideas ; in fact, for a sort of universality in treating different subjects, and 
for their ingenious combinations. 

They who are not affected with that species of German mania which 
has been observable at times in this country, feel a dissatisfaction in read- 
ing some of their best authors. They rise from them as from a meal which 
has not satisfied the appetite. They are too obscure, or unsubstantial, or 
lax in moral feeling. We ask ourselves to what does all this lead, when 
we read “ Faust,” for example, so lauded by Germans and the devotees to 
German literature in this country, who seem to imbibe the same taste for 
inconclusiveness which the Germans themselves display. We obtain only 
yreererne. | metaphysical, the attempted elucidation of some dark in- 
genious theory at the end, unprofitable and often dissonant with our own 
religious sensations. A curiosity, not and never to be satisfied, seems to 
prompt all, the gratification of which is to be sought for in the internal 
man, in the constitution of mind, of which nothing is known, and much 
is in consequence begged. A mystery to man is set up, the elucidation of 
which, seen by others to be impossible, only whets the German appetite 
to attempt. His zeal redoubles, only to be doubly perplexed, and the per- 
plexity prolongs his efforts indefinitely. Just so to refine without end, to 
follow idle abstractions, to construct theories in art in order to set going 
something inexplicable about the balance of love and beauty, of the ideal 
and real, are a - and earnest pursuit. In following out the ‘ esthetic,” 
their own term, they will plunge into a troubled sea of metaphysics, 
wading, swimming, diving into profundity, till they can never more find 
dry land with their feet. They abandon circumstance and accident as of 
no account; all must be spiritual, all, like the universe, must be formed 
out of nothing, all must “ explained from within. The mind is the 
source and outlet of all. Spirit must vindicate itself over what is 
material. Not the good Bishop Berkeley himself was more sensible of the 
possibility of the impossible. All is innate and from the mind. The 
existing is secondary. The union of both the how and wherefore is 
another favourite problem, that, like the squirrel’s cage, still goes round, 
and the motive power remains no further advanced. The attempt to rule an 
unmastered abstraction is truly German, and of the modern school. Frede- 
rick Schlegel had an inkling this way. Schiller, with his delightful genius, 
left poetry to fish in the same turbid pool sometimes, but the hook was 
never burdened with the expected inhabitant of the waters. Nothing is 
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realised, but the hope lingers still, and lures to the disappointment that 
only “spurs the sides of the intent” anew. 

But the Germans began their later literature with criticisms, while in 
England it is observed that bad and incompetent authors become re- 
viewers. It is possible that the same cause operates in both cases— 
incipient Tate a in the one case, and conscious deficiency of ability in 
the other. The practice, however, has been continued in Germany, where 
more critics publish than original writers, just as in Paris there are said 
to be more doctors than patients. Perhaps there is more assumptive vanity 
in being a German critic, possessing, too, a power in the public view by 
sitting in judgment upon others, rather than in being judged. The critic 
may lay down the principles he could not carry out, and get an illegitimate 
credit for being able to do it. After all, the German plan is but an 
inversion of the custom observed elsewhere. Literature followed in the 
wake of criticism, and its rules were laid down too late to restrain dis- 
cursive fancies. Every one set up his own literary standard according to 
his individual impressions. Genius ran wild, and that which was unsub- 
stantial or erratic took an embodied form in the eyes of enthusiasts, and 
led to a style of literature unreined and wild in all but German eyes, The 
impression of the moment ruled. Authors ran into extravagances ac- 
cordingly, the object being to astonish, not to convince, to amuse, not 
instruct, except in doctrines that are themselves unfixed, keeping the 
human mind in doubt, and making man dissatisfied with his station, while 
substituting nothing, however problematical, in its place. Reason becomes 
subservient to imagination, under the exclusive reign of which Germans 
may be as fully satisfied as with demonstration, though the rest of the 
great family of mankind will not. The latter must have some end or 
aim. The Germans are content with the retracting figures of the phan- - 
tasmagoria if they can follow them to the remotest point where form 
ceases, and even then keep up the pursuit. It is nothing that they are led 
into difficulty and darkness amid the strange and marvellous. They must 
astonish under any category of style, manner, or creed that will answer 
the purpose. They will icamele clear truths in metaphysical quags 
rather than adopt them in their simplicity. This will account for the 
many extraordinary scenes introduced into their works which sensation 
repels, and shows why nature is not their sole guide. All that comes into 
the sensorium accustomed to combine as well as invent extravagances, 
even beyond the range of the probable and possible, may be found in 
German writers. All is legitimate that is new, profound, or obscure. 
This may be discovered in works translated into the vernacular tongue 
by those who are attached in a certain degree to the same system here, 
but who cannot render their own admiration for the incomprehensible as 
current as they desire, though they do not spare praise for the purpose, 
The rule of morality is no check upon a German, nor contrariety to 
nature a bar to the introduction of a dramatic scene so constituted. In 
Miilner we find a father challenging a son to fight a duel to avenge the 
murder of another of his children, under the unfounded pretence of its 
being illustrative of Spanish character, but really because it was new on 
the stage, and out of the beaten road. Nor was the incident badly re- 
ceived by the public, which in England or France would have been hissed 
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off. Improbable situations, or such as are scarcely within the verge of 
possibility, are favourite resorts of German writers. Abstract notions and 
Tecondite and abstruse doctrines are placed m the mouths of dramatic 
characters, or in those which figure in romances, the fruits of the author's 
reveries, and not the words which a Shakspeare would have made them 
use. It is true that in such cases the characters are often rather the de- 

itaries and vehicles of the author's ideas than actors in the great social 

ity of man, as he is. The fidelity and morality of the sentiments are 
in the same way frequently matters, though primary elsewhere 
— taste — The doctrine laid down by Lessing they did 
not to. They sought a freer system, but there is a great differ- 
ence between freedom and licentiousness. 

German literature is of the romantic school. By the term “romantic,” 
distinguished from the “ classic,” they do not, as in England is commonly 
done, comprehend that marked as ancient and modern literature, or that 
which receives or rejects the rules of the old critics, as in the example of 
the drama of Shakspeare, who paid no regard to the rules of Aristotle. 
‘They apply the term classical to ancient literature, and that of romantic 
to ending: with its traditions, of which last they make their own literature 
the heir. Some have contended for the terms “ Pagan ” and “ Christian ” 
im place of “classic” and “romantic.” The discussions on this subject 
have far outdone those that arose from Perrault’s parallel between the 
“ Ancients and Moderns.” The mode of treating similar subjects in 
wncient and modern times—in poetry, for example—would not in many 
eases out of Germany be particularly marked. In the Greek mythology, 
for example, there are verses that might have been the productions of 
either era in England, France, or the south of Europe, because they 
belong to subjects common to all nations and ages; in other words, to our 
common nature, which is ever the same. 

The poetry of Germany is a fertile field of research, and is in many 

mts original in style. tt is varied, rich, full of agreeable images, but 
it is often fanciful and discursive; nor is it at times free from metaphysics 
and philosophy, from mental vagary and dissatisfied reason. But this is 
too copious a subject to enter upon here. 

In their novels and romances the same tendencies may be remarked as 
have been before mentioned ; peculiarities, mannerisms, or what, con- 
sidered nationally and applied to their literature in other departments, 
may be called Germanisms. The variety under these heads is very great. 
Love tales, sorcery, chivalry, the natural and supernatural, the feelings of 
dissatisfaction with life, the sentimental, and much not measured by moral 
considerations, are to be found in this category. The “ Wilhelm Meister” 
of Goethe is well known in this country, folk is one of a class of works 
not directed to the noblest purposes. The beauty of the descriptions, the 
verisimilitude of the painting, the delineation of feelings under the most 
improbable circumstances, the characters worked out of an immoral origin, 
natural feelings forcibly described in place of conventional habits, or the 
latter violated in an x fer manner; a heroine born, bred, reared in a 
fashion rather emulative of peculiarity than any other object, and acting 
im an accordant manner, under the guidance of a vigorous fancy uncon- 
trolled by any moral check, and out of all a character worked dis- 
cordantly with the course of existent being, now simple and childlike, 
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now profound and imaginative ; in short, a mysterious medley of cha- 
racter, wiser than one of her age would be, and ignorant of her own 
history. 

Ardent love and an unhappy life, its pains and re and most 
evanescent impressions, are detailed with wonderful ability; but all is 
secondary to the mind which created them, not for the sake of the magi- 
cal picture thus drawn, but to exhibit certain traits, and particular senti- 
ments not always consonant with nature, which were more easily effected 
in this mode than in any other. The observation of some writers on the 
workings of the human heart has been profound, and their power of vivid 
description has been lavishly used to show that all human impulses are in 
the end indifferent. In the German school, genius wastes its treasures 
to render mankin® a disservice, to make it hopeless of progress, and 
to inculcate indifference about the value of life, which, abounding in 
moral maladies, are to be cured by ourselves, if not, we become their 
victims. ‘There are virtues and passions, one of which counteracts an- 
other, according to some; others deny this, and the public is to  {ndee 
between them. If the scepticism thus developed were well founded, and 

f were brought to bear in its favour, it would be better, and more 
umane, to soften than exacerbate the consciousness of the calamity. 
We are alluding here to no religion beyond that from the light of nature. 
Materialism is a cold, cheerless doctrine, to which, notwithstanding, it 
would be our duty to give way, were it a substantial truth. But all that 
reason and experience exhibit in examining the question is decidedly 
opposed to it. The light of nature, and the consciousness of being and 
action, cannot be overturned by mere idealogy. If religion were, indeed, 
a chimera, and that of our existence were a nonentity; if reason 
might be passed by, and the concentrated evidence of our senses, and the 
plainest associations they generate in unison with incontrovertible truth, 
according to the clearest human judgment and the consensus gentium,— 
if these may go for nothing upon the question, then it would be better 
to resign nature’s instincts at once, to abandon the consolatory character 
of those principles which enable us to meet the calamities of life with 
fortitude, not to avoid the abuse of prosperity should it be our good lot 
to share it, to look with chill indifference upon the chapter of human 
existence, and to make life miserable with hopelessness. We are now 
enabled to cultivate a few flowers in the path of existence, not to trample 
them underfoot, nor cancel the enjoyments proffered ; and they are 
by no means few, if we understand how to avail ourselves of them aright, 
in place of endeavouring to establish for a fact a demoralising uncer- 
tainty. Such an aim is a misuse of talent, and an error unworthy of 
genius. 
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MARGARET OF VALOIS, WIFE OF HENRY IV.* 


“Tne life of Queen Margaret of Valois,” once said a distinguished 
critic, “ well digested and pleasantly narrated, would furnish matter for 
an interesting volume.” There is no doubt that such would be the case ; 
but should any one entertain the notion, what difficulties rise up before 
him! It is true that Margaret appears to have smoothed the iabours of 
others by inditing her own Memoirs, and, thanks to the labours of M. 
G , they may be read in her own language—the French of the 
sixteenth century—edited by the Historical Society of France, from the 
careful correlation of four different manuscripts. #1. Charles Caboche 
has given further completeness to the undertaking, by throwing light 
upon what is mystical in the princess’s semi-confidences from contempo- 
raneous memoirs and letters, and still more so by giving the key to names 
omitted, and persons only alluded to in a general manner. But still, ac- 
cording even to this last and accomplished editor, a courtier’s life was so 
strangely diversified in the good old days of Henry III. and of Catherine of 
Medicis, the incidents of Margaret’s career were so chequered, and are so 
open to discussion even in the present day, that it is almost impossible to 
follow it out in all its capriciousness, and throw light upon all its mys- 
teries. The threads of intrigues are so interwoven that it is no longer 

ssible to entirely unravel them; and even if they were elimated, it 
would be as rash as it would be perilous to relate them. The manners of 
the sixteenth century differed so much from those of the nineteenth, that 
many adventures were of not uncommon occurrence which cannot even be 
placed on record in our times. ‘“ Les jours étaient mauvais, les désordres 
extrémes et la licence hardie,” says M. Caboche. “Hors la folie de 
Yamour,” Tallemant des Réaux would have it, however, Margaret “ était 
fort raisonnable.” 

“You are born in miserable times,” said one day Catherine de Médicis 
to Margaret her daughter; and another time she repeated, “‘ My daughter 
is unfortunate to have been born in such an age.” Nothing, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been more sinister than her youth. The last of Henry II.’s 
children, born the 14th of May, 1553, she lost her father whilst still 

uite a child. Sent away to Amboise, and brought up among women 
like a person whom it would have been desirable to get rid of altogether, 
she never knew anything of family ties or affections. She believed her- 
self to be “ trés Catholique,” as he expresses it, because she was in a 
ion with her brother, the Duke of Anjou, who wanted to burn her 
ads and “Heures.” But as she grew in beauty, as well as in worldly 
wisdom, she was made a feature in her mother’s incessant intrigues. The 
latter did not hesitate to employ her charms to attract and captivate the 
discontented. She says herself, all she thought of was to dress and 
amuse herself, nothing more was asked of her. 

It is amusing with such an education, and such examples set before her, 
to read the learned peroration with which Margaret opens her Memoirs : 
“As when geographers describing the earth, when they have arrived at 
the full extent of their knowledge, say, ‘Beyond that are sandy deserts, 
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uninhabited lands, and seas not as yet navigated,’ so I must start from a 

int beyond which there was nothing but the vacuum of infancy, when 
we live rather as impelled by nature, after the fashion of plants and 
animals, than as men governed by reason, and I shall leave to those who 
had charge of me in those early years all such superfluous researches; not 
but what among those infantine actions there might be some as worthy of 
being recited as those of the childhood of Themistocles and of Alnnadiite 
the former exposing himself in the middle of the street at the feet of the 
horses, whose drivers would not stop at his request ; the second, despising 
the prizes of racing unless his antagonists were kings.”’ All this is from 
Plutarch, who was much read at that epoch. The first passage is from 
the life of Theseus, so also the allusion to Alexander. But Margaret 
wrote from memory when she speaks of Themisiocles. It was Alcibiades 
who persisted in his game, and would not get out of the way. 

When she was four or five years of age, the king her father, Margaret 
relates, took her on his knees and asked which she would have for a 
“serviteur,” the Prince de Joinville (afterwards Duke of Guise), or the 
Marquis de Beaupréau. She replied, “'The marquis.” ‘ Why so?” said 
the king ; “ he is not the best-looking.” ‘“ Because,” replied the precocious 
princess, “‘he is the most reasonable, whilst the other is never happy 
except when in mischief, and wishes always to be the master.” 

In the time of her brother, “the magnanimous King Charles,” the 
king, the queen-mother, and Margaret being then in Paris, a message 
came from the Duke of Anjou that he was about to give battle to the 
Huguenots ; whereupon the queen-mother started off at once, taking the 
king and all the court with her, and travelling at such speed as to 
seriously inconvenience the worthy Cardinal de Bourbon, “ qui n’estoit 
de taille, d’hurfieur, ny de complexion pour telles corvées,” Upon this oc- 
casion the Duke of Anjou, who was then only eighteen years of.age, 
addressed his sister Margaret at length, saying that he dreaded his brother 
Charles exchanging the sports of the field for those of war, and taking 
from him his lieutenancy, and requesting her to be his representative with 
the queen-mother, whom the imperious prince dictated she must not 
leave at her rising, in her cabinet, when she retired to rest, nor at any 
time of the day. 

This language, Margaret avows, appeared strange to her, who had as 
yet never thought of anything save to dress and amuse herself, and she 
says she felt inclined to reply to the prince as Moses did to God: “ Who 
am I that I should go unto Pharaoh; send whom you — to send.”’ 
But, recovering her surprise, she felt a new life creep over her, as if she 
had been transformed and become something which she had not been 
before. She felt, in fact, confidence in herself in being able to carry out 
the task imposed upon her by her brother, and she declared to him that 
she would be as himself with the queen. All went on well for a time. 
Margaret was so proud of her new position, that she says she despised 
dancing, hunting, and even the company of young ladies of her own age, 
as frivolous amusements. Unfortunately, the was called away with the 
king and queen-mother to the siege of Saint Jean d’Angely. Here she 
found, to her dismay, that a vile favourite, Louis de Bérenger, Seigneur 
du Guast, had usurped all the affections of her brother, and had done 
everything in his power to set him against his own sister. Margaret is 
corroborated in as far as this statement goes by the historian De Thou, 
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who says of this favourite that he outraged many of the noble ladies of 
(os ee ema NR — aE “lly 
avoit surtout une princesse qu’il n’epargnait pas.” is im allusion to 

i Th the ‘mischief nanos was by leading the 
duke and the queen-mother to apprehend that, as Margaret was so 
handsome, the Duke of Guise would ask for her hand, and then all the 
confidence they now placed in her would be putting arms in the hands of 
the enemy. Mezerai avers, and Caboche believes, that Margaret had an 
inclination for the duke ; but in her own Memoirs she declares that there 
was nothing of the kind, and that the suspicions of the queen-mother and 
of the Duke of Anjou had no foundation whatsoever. 

M t was so vexed at thus losing her brother’s favour and confi- 
dence, that she fell ill, and caught a typhus at that time raging in the 
camp. Her brother attended her, notwithstanding the contagious cha- 
racter of the malady, night and day, never quitting her bedside ; but it 
does not speak well for Margaret that she seems only to have hated him 
the more for his attentions, and she says she only replied by sighs to his 
hypocrisy. She had, it would appear, some reason for her scepticism ; 
for, removed to Angers in a litter, she says Anjou used to introduce M, 
de Guise into her room, saying, ‘‘ Pleust 4 Dieu que tu feusses mon 
frare !” M. de Guise pretending not to understand him. Next came an 
offer from the King of Portugal, which was another subject of irritation, 
Margaret declaring that she would do just as the queen-mother wished, 
the queen-mother asserting that she was false, and that the Cardinal de 
Lorraine had persuaded her to take his nephew. Nay, she went so far as 
to write and explain matters to her sister, Madame de Lorraine, beseech- 
ing her to marry the Duke of Guise to the Princess de Porcian—Catherine 
of Cleves—a widow whose husband, the Prince of Portiah, as Caboche 
writes. it, had on his death expressed his wish that, being young, beauti- 
ful, and wealthy, she should marry again, always excepting the Duke de 
Guise, to whom he bore a deadly hatred. That was quite enough to ensure 
such a match coming about. The duke married the princess, and Margaret 
was relieved from persecution ; but the offer of the King of Portugal did 
not, for all that, come to anything. This, according to Margaret, owing 
to the interference of the King of Spain. 

“A few days afterwards,” says Margaret, “ the marriage of the Prince 
of Navarre—who is now our brave and magnanimous king—and of my- 
self, was spoken about.” Margaret so designates him ; yet at the time her 
Memoirs were written he was suing her consent to their divorce. It 
would appear that the Montmorencys suggested this ill-assorted union. 
When spoken to upon the subject by the queen-mother, Margaret said 
that she had no will but hers, but she begged of her to consider how 
thoroughly Catholic she was, and how disagreeable it would be to her to 
wed one who was not of her persuasion. The marriage, however, was 
rapidly concluded, and that notwithstanding the sudden demise of Jeanne 
d’Albret, who had come to court to arrange the preliminaries, and con- 
cerning whose Huguenotish departure, without priests, cross, or holy 
water, Margaret permits herself to be heavily jocose, adding, ‘“ Our 
nuptials took place a few days afterwards ;” and then, after describing 
her dress with truly feminine minuteness of detail, she concludes by say- 
ing there was a platform which separated the nave from the choir, and 
there were two steps to it, one to descend into the choir, the other to go 
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the nave out of the church. “The King of Navarre went by that of 

nave out of the church ; we———” 

Further she deposes not, but goes on to describe how the attempt on 
Admiral Coligny’s life came to interrupt their felicity. If M. de Guise 
had not kept himself sevreted all that day, Margaret says the king would 
‘ certainly have had him nung. The queen-mother, however, employed 
M. de Raiz—of whom in that age of scandal M. de Tavannes wrote, “ La 
Royne posséde ses enfants par MM. de Raiz et Villequier, ses créatures” — 
to pacify the monarch, and together they so worked upon the fears of 
the “ prince trés Catholique,” that he sent for M. de Guise and all the 
other Catholic princes and captains, and they resolved that night upon 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew; and proceeding forthwith to the 
work, the tocsin was sounded, and every one rushed upon the Huguenots, 
each in his quarter, according to orders given. Besme, a German gen- 
tleman, having ascended into Coligny’s room, and there stabbed him, he 
threw the body out of the window to M. de Guise, his master. 

‘“* As to me,” says Margaret, “no one told me anything about it. I 
saw that every one was excited; the Huguenots in despair at this 
treachery, MM. de Guise fearful of its being brought home to them, 
whispering to one another ; but I heard nothing, for the Huguenots sus- ° 
pected me because I was Catholic, and the Catholics because I had 
married the King of Navarre, who was a Huguenot.” 

But at night, being seated on a trunk at the bedside of the queen- 
mother, the latter ordered her to bed, when her sister, the Duchess of Lor- 
raine, took her by the arm, and, weeping, told her not to go. But 
Catherine insisting, she went away, wondering and trembling at she 
scarcely knew what herself. The king her husband, who was already 
in bed, bade her also go to her own bed, which she found surrounded by 
thirty or forty Huguenots, all strangers to her, and who all night long did 
nothing but talk of what had befallen the Admiral, and of the vengeance 
they would demand at the king’s hands. Early in the morning the king 
got up, and going out, was followed by all his suite. Shortly afterwards 
some one was heard knocking at the door, and calling “ Navarre! Na- 
varre!” The attendant opening it, a M. de Seran rushed in, grievous! 
wounded, and followed by four archers, to avoid whom he threw himself 
upon the bed of the Queen of Navarre. The latter, in her terror, 
tumbled over the bedside with the wounded man holding fast on. 
Luckily M. de Nancy, captain of the guard, hearing the cries, came to 
her help, and, although angry with the archers, whom he bade withdraw, 
he could not help laughing at the scene that presented itself. Margaret 
having changed her night-dress, which was covered with blood, was con- 
ducted by M. de Nancy to her sister’s room, and on the way she saw a 
gentleman named Bourse run through the body with a halberd; and soon 
after, MM. de Miossons and Armagnac, of her husband's suite, throw- 
ing themselves at her feet, and begging her to save their lives, she went 
- the king and queen-mother, and sueceeded in obtaining protection for 

m. 

The murderers grieved that the King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé 
had escaped the massacre, and knowing that the former would be 
on account of Margaret, endeavoured, shortly afterwards, to bring about 
a separation, and so far did they succeed as to induce the queen-mother 
to interfere, but without success. Margaret replied, that as she had been 
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0 she wi to remain, and that she doubted much that 
ished to separate her from her husband in order to do him some evil. 
M. Caboche gives her no credit for sincerity, and says that in acting 


F 


was only reserving herself for better times for a divorce. 

The elevation of the Duke of Anjou to the throne of Poland, and 
the illness of Charles, which followed soon afterwards, divided the coun- 
try into two parties. Henry and the Duke of Alengon were pledged 
to avenge the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and Margaret describes 
how she was the means of preventing them joining the Huguenots. In 
the court of the Valois, says M. Caboche, “ toutes les affections étaient 
dénaturées.”” Another attempt was made by the Huguenots while the 
court was at St. Germain, and this time the King of Navarre and the 
Duke of Alencon were put under arrest at Vincennes. Montmorenc 
aud De Cossé were sent to the Bastille, and La Mole, who had betrayed 
the plot, was executed, with an Italian adventurer, Count de Coconnas. 

Charles IX., in the mean time, having succumbed to his malady, the 
court went to meet Henry III. at, Lyons, on his — from Poland. 
The new king was as much indisposed against the King of Navarre and 
D’Alengon as his brother had been, and he resolved, if possible, to bring 
- about disunion between Margaret and her husband, employing, according 
to her statements to that effect, a certain Madame de Sauve, who was 
at that time the very incarnation of intrigue, being alike sought after by 
the chiefs of all ‘parties. They had not quitted Lyons before Henry 
took advantage of a visit made by Margaret to the Fa of Saint Peter, 
to calumniate her to her husband - . the queen-mother. 

This disagreeable event over, and which Margaret dwells upon at some 
length, being the first time that she showed a bold Ceieiaeie to the 
queen-mother, the court went to Avignon, and it is not a little remark- 
able that she makes no mention of her boat having been wrecked under 
_ one of the arches of the bridge of Saint Esprit, notorious for its fatality, 
when upwards of twenty persons of her suite were drowned, and she lost 
much valuable luggage. Her mind seems to have been solely occupied 
by Madame de Sauve, of whom she says, by the influence of her other 
evil spirit, Le Guast, both the king her husband, and her brother D’Alen- 
gon, became so enamoured as to forget all decency in their jealousy of 
one another, and that at a time when this syren, to believe Margaret, was 
more profuse in her favours to De Guise, Du Guast, and De Souvray, 
than to the two princes. The influence obtained over the King of Na- 
varre by this} Circe was so great, that she succeeded (no very difficult 
thing, it is to be supposed) in making him believe that Margaret was 
jealous, and ultimately so alienating his affections from her, that he 
scarcely ever spoke to her, and spent his whole time in the company of 
the favourite. 

The court went to Rheims in 1575 to celebrate the nuptials of the 
king with Louise de Lorraine, and thence returned to Paris. D’Alencon 
at this time took up with the great hero of romance, Bussy d’ Amboise, 
of whom De Thou says he was “arrogantly insolent, intimidated by 
nothing, with the haughtiness of a spadassin, which made every one 
tremble;” but Margaret speaks of him as incomparable in valour, repu- 
tation, grace, and wit! Nay, she admits that the “ toadstool’? Du Guast 
(an gies which, for its bold originality, surprises alike M. Guessard 
and M. Caboche) and Madame de Sauve led her husband to believe that 
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she fa Bussy, and scandalised her before the king and the queen- 
mother. But this time Catherine, remembering how she had been de- 
ceived at Lyons, took her ter’s part, told the king, her son, thathe 
had bad advisers, comforted t with the assurance that she lived 
in bad times, and consoled herself with Madame de Dampierre by talk- 
ing of the “good old times,” when “an honest liberty and pleasures 
could be enjoyed without exciting scandal.” 

Du Guast was not, however, so easily defeated. Bussy had been lately 
wounded in a duel with Saint Phale, and never went out without fifteen 
or twenty “ honnestes hommes,” as ret calls them, so he engaged 
two or three hundred to attack him. Bussy, however, esca 
mainly owing to one of his followers having, like himself, his arm in a 
dove-coloured sling, and who was hence slain by mistake. He made his 
appearance next morning at the Louvre, “avec la facon aussi brave et 
aussi joyeuse que si cest attentat lui eust esté un tournois pour plaisir.” 
Malherbe uses the same expression, when French ccthaduigler hal how- 
ever, undergone a great change : 


Que sa facon est brave, et sa mine assurée ! 


M. Caboche manifestly finds a gratification in exposing the deep interest 
which Margaret took in this “espouvantable nouvelle,” as she calls it, 
and which interest is indeed sufficiently patent in the manner in which she 
relates the incident. The king her taro had, at or about the same 
time, a fainting-fit, “‘ qui luy venoit,” she says, “‘ comme je crois, d’excez 
u'il avoit faicts avec les femmes; car je ne l’y avois jamais veu subject.” 
Bussy was banished from court, as his remaining there would have served 
for a pretence for further outrages, and to Margaret’s infinite grief, one 
of her attendants, Thorigny, to whom she was much attached, was also 
removed from her vicinity by the especial interference of the king and of 
her husband. : 
Henry of Navarre and the Duke of Alengon were little more than pri- 
soners at the court of Henry III., and they resolved to effect their escape, 
first of all acquainting Margaret with their intentions, and expressin 
their regret that they could not take her with them. D’Alengon star 
first, to the great dismay and anger of the king. Navarre followed a few 
days afterwards, without committing his wife 4 Dieu—a phrase once full 
of solemn meaning, now vulgarised into a common-place good-by, just as 
“fare well” has in our own country lost its original significance. The king 
in his anger attributed these evasions to Margaret, and he was only pre- 
vented by the queen-mother from exercising his authority over her. An 
attempt highly characteristic of the epoch was also made to seize and 
drown Thorigny, at that time in the house of her cousin De Chastellas, 
and it was only accidentally circumvented by the sudden arrival of La 
' Ferté and Avantigny with a party of horse. As to Margaret herself, 
she was kept in close confinement, with a guard upon her, and only one 
friend, the-gallant De Crillon, to brave her guards and venture near her. 
State -policy soon, however, procured her liberation. Alengon was 
threatening the king from the east, Henry of Navarre from the south, 
and there was no making peace without doing justice to Margaret, who 
was despatched with the queen-mother on a mission of peace to Sens. 
Du Guast had been killed, not without suspicions of complicity on the 
part of Margaret, who simply puts on record, “ Le Guast lors estoit mort, 
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ayant nog g “wang agree de Dieu ;” and Bussy was still in favour 
his wife ees col e eonem Sndipeced Gioking 82 tr 
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’s leaving the court. War being thus declared between the 
king her brother and the King of Navarre her husband, and Margaret 
being prevented joiming the latter, she withdrew from the sad scene of 
civil conflicts to Spa—a journey which she seems to have resolved upon 
with a double object of assisting her brother in revolt in Champagne, and 
of ultimately joining the king her husband. 
started on her expedition with a numerous suite, including a 
inal, a bishop, a princess, and no end of maids of honour, squires, 
and gentlemen. “Ceste compagnie,” she says, “pleut tant aux 
estrangers qui la virent, et la trouvérent si leste, ‘qu’ils en eurent. la 
France en beaucoup plus d’admiration.” Nothing could exceed the 
of her equipments. os 
“T travelled,” she says, “in a litter with pillars lined with Spanish 
crimson velvet, embroidered with gold and elouded silk, with devices ; 
the litter was protected by glass, and the glasses all decorated with de- 
vices, of which there were no less than forty upon the sun and its effects, 
with the words in Spanish and Italian. My litter was followed by that 
of the Princess de la Roche-sur-Yon, and by that of Madame de Tournon, 
my lady of honour, and by ten maids on horseback, with their governess, 
and by six coaches or chariots, in which were the other maids.” 
was hospitably entertained on the way at Cambray by the 
Spanish bishop and the governor, M. d’Inchy. It was this “ poor 
D’Inchy,” as Sully calls him, who allowed himself to be cheated out of 
the fortress by the Duke of Anjou, and, as misfortunes never come single, 
was soon afterwards shot from behind with an arquebuse. She says of the 
town, that it was not built of as good stuff as the French towns; had she 
written a few years later, she would, no doubt, have said quite the re- 
verse. At Namur, she met with a magnificent reception from Don 
John of Austria, and wondering whence his superb tapestries and furni- 
ture were derived, ascertained that they were presented to him by a 
Turkish pasha, in return for his children captured at the battle of 
Lepanto, and restored by the prince without any ransom. No less hos- 
pitable was her tion at Liége, which she describes as being at that 
time a larger city than Lyons. Yet she was all this time intriguing in 
favour of the pretensions of her brother the Duke of Alengon to the 
ion of the Low Countries; and she seems to have been always far 
more zealous for his interests than for those of her husband. Spa being 
only a few leagues distant, and presenting no accommodation dt that 
time save a few poor houses, Margaret was prevailed upon to remain 
with the sovereign Bishop of Liége, and send for the waters. It did not 
probably require much persuasion to induce her to accede to this arrange- ° 
ment, as her mission was a purely political one, and had in reality little 
to do with the waters. It is not to be imagined, however, that so astute 
@ prince as Don John did not at once see through such transparent in- 
trigues as those of Margaret. No sooner had the latter entered the boat 
h was to convey her down the Meuse to Liége, than he seized upon 
citadel of Namur at once, to strengthen his position and to counter- 
the policy of the French, which came to trouble a country already 
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torn by civil dissensions between the party of the Huguenots under the 
Prince of Orange, that of the Catholics, and that of the iards ! 
When, therefore, she found what a hornets’ nest she had roused, Margaret 
wished to return, but it was no longer so easy a matter, and it was not 
without many adventures at Huy, which was in rebellion against the 
bishop, and at Dimant, where the authorities were all drunk, that she 
reached La Fere, where she was joined by her brother, and whence she 
ultimately reached Paris in safety. 

A next episode in Margaret’s life was comprised in the arrest of her 
brother the Duke of Anjou, and, what was worse, the imprisonment of 
her lover Bussy, all-which court broils ended, however, in a general re- 
conciliation, the inevitable queen-mother, the king, princes, princesses, 
and favourites, allembracing one another. Soon after this, Margaret was 
concerned in abetting the evasion of the duke by letting him out of her 
window by means of a rope fastened cross-wise to a stick. Having ob- 
tained the king’s permission to visit her brother after this feat in compan 
with the queen-mother. she went to Alengon, and, on her return, 
her long-projected journey into Gascony, where she met her husband 
at La Réolle; and-although the gallant Henry was at that time devoted 
to one Dayelle (Brantéme calls her Dampville), a Greek who had escaped 
the massacre of Cyprus, Margaret says she received all marks of “ honour 
and friendship” from him. On the departure of the queen-mother, Mar- 
garet was conducted by her husband to Pau, where she had no sooner 
arrived than she got up a terrible quarrel with the king in reference to 
some people of the country who hed ert imprisoned and fined for attend- 
ing mass in her private . Dayelle was soon succeeded in the king’s 
affections by Rebours, the daughter of a president of parliament, and on 
quitting Pau for Nérac, Margaret says : ‘‘ By good luck Rebours remained 
behind ill, and the king my husband having her no longer before him, he 
- soon forgot her, et commenga A s’embarquer avec Fosseuse, qui estoit 

lus belle, et pour lors toute enfant et toute bonne.” ‘This Fosseuse was 
the eleventh child of Peter of Montmorency, Marquis of Fleury. Mar- 
garet encouraged this liaison. The young lady conducted herself, she 
says, ‘with so much honour and virtue, that had she always continued so 
she would not have entailed the misfortunes that befel her as well as 
myself.” Mezeray says that Margaret instructed the ladies of her suite 
to envelop all the gallant gentlemen attached to the king her husband 
in their nets; and Sully, and all the historians of the time, agree that the 
war that broke out in 1580 between the Protestants and the Catholics 
arose from her intrigues, and hence it was that it was called “la guerre 
des Amoureux.” 

The accouchement of Fosseuse, which Margaret declares she did her 
best to keep secret, and the details of which she enters upon with a 
minuteness which is not inappropriately described by M. Caboche as a 
“basse complaisance de sa part,” was bruited all over France, and, reach- 
ing the court at Paris, the king and the queen-mother insisted upon 
Margaret’s leaving Navarre for the capital, a separation which she acceded 
to on the condition of taking Fosseuse with her, in the hope, as she ex- 
plains, that if she took her with her the king her husband would take u 
with some other one who would not be so inimical to her! And wi 
this last sad trait in her life, which is, indeed, only to be explained by 
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the disorderly and corrupt habits and manners of the time and of the 
court in which she had been brought up, the Memoirs of Margaret of 
Vaiois come to a conclusion. 

On arriving in Paris, Margaret purchased the house of Chancellor 
Birague, where she busied herself for a time solely with the affairs of her 
husband, with whom she kept up an active gy SE as remarkable 
for talent and duplicity as are her Memoirs. But her conduct was so 
different to what it ought to have been, that the king her brother was 
compelled to order her out of the capital, while her husband wrote to her 
not to come near him till he had obtained satisfaction. The history of . 
this great reverse in Margaret’s fortunes is said to have been an attach- 
ment to a certain Jacques de Harlay, lord of Champvallon, by whom she 
is said to have had a son, afterwards known as “le frére Ange.” Mar- 
garet’s life became, subsequent to this sad episode in her career, a perfect 
enigma. Her brother the Duke of Anjou was dead, and the King of 
Navarre became the successor to the throne. It has been said that Mar- 
garet became not only a faithless wife, but also a seditious queen ; that 
she trafficked upon her title of daughter of the Valois; and L’Estoile 
even says that she meditated poisoning her husband. More than one 
assassination, after the fashion of the times, had been before laid to her 
account. D’Aubigné says that, on the other side, it was discussed whe- 
ther she should not herself be put to death. To do that, it is manifest 
that it would be first of all necessary to have something to accuse her of ; 
so, if not criminal, there were plenty of reasons why she should have 
been deemed so. 

Margaret availed herself, however, of existing and projected persecu- 
tions to raise herself a party at Agen, where she had taken refuge ; but 
the people of that town grew weary of the intrigues of “the lady with 
the camels,” as her husband called her, and expelled her ignobly from the 
place. It is difficult to say how many asylums she found and left in 
turn, but it is certain she remained some time at Usson, in Auvergne, a 
place of great strength, and a state prison of Louis XI. Margaret is 
charged with having rendered the inaccessible rocks of Usson a kind of 
Caprez, where a new Messalina gave herself up to the indulgence of her 
_ Among her favourites were Maynard, poet and president, and 

incent de Paul, who was some time her chaplain. When at Sens, in 
1606, one of her favourites—Vermont—shot another—Saint Julian by 
name—who had supplanted him in her affections, and she had him exe- 
cuted beneath her own windows! Thence, her divorce from her husband 
having been effected, she was permitted to return to the capital, where 
she took up her residence in the Faubourg St. Germain, where she had a 
spendid mansion built, with spacious gardens, near the Pré-aux-Cleres, 
and where she spent the last years of her troublous life in ostentatious 
devotion and worldly practices. Pontchartrain, noticing her demise, which 
took place on the 27th of March, 1615, says, “She only did harm to 
herself ;”” and Pasquier and Richelieu both give her credit for having re- 
oe to the last the sacrifice she had made. She had withdrawn from 
the throne, and it was a matter of constant congratulation to the queen- 
mother and to the king—Henry IV.—that she contented herself with a 
secondary part. More intriguing than really formidable, few reputations 
ye been handed down to posterity more tarnished than that of Margaret 
of Valois. 
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HEXALTON WOLD. 


I was an orphan, and brought up in a family of distant kin, composed 
entirely of grave and middle-aged people, who resided in a quiet and un- 
interesting village on the borders of an Essex marsh, and were themselves 
as stagnant and uninteresting as the flat country around our dwelling- 
place. We moved in what is termed a respectable sphere of life, and my 
grave relations prided themselves much on their unimpeachable respecta- 
bility and respectable connexions; but yet there was a black sheep even 
in this immaculate flock, and, from my earliest years, I had from time to 
time listened with a kind of rabid curiosity (for it was the one topic on 
which they warmed, and which by any possibility could excite my childish 
interest) to their rather incoherent and contradictory remarks and asser- 
tions relative toa certain branch of the family—(the black sheep, in short) 
—whom they animadverted upon in no measured terms. Though as I ad- 
vanced in years, and threw off my childish perceptions for deeper obser- 
vations, it became quite apparent to me, that while my grave relations 
censured, they at the same time dilated with eager pleasure on the 
worldly advantages of rank and its many adjuncts possessed by the 
Hexaltons; and it also became not quite so clear to me whether my 
grave relatives had fought shy of them,.or the Hexaltons, of Hexalton 
Wold, of my grave relations! Pique and prejudice, and truth and false- 
hood, were all jumbled together, and if it had not been for an old servant, 
named Julia Dyke, who helped to enlighten me as to the true state of 
the case, the threat so often repeated in my childhood (when wayward 
dispositions evinced themselves too frequently for my own'peace of mind), 
of sending me to Hexalton Wold as a punishment, would have assumed 
a most terrific aspect ; but as it was—thanks to good old Julia Dyke—I 
had the impertinence to reply, to their utter astoundment and discom- 
fiture, “ that I should like of all things to go there.” Had Hexalton 
Wold been next-door neighbour to Hades—or perhaps even that dreadful 
place itself—this avowal would not have pan me to be looked upon as 
a wickeder child than I was deemed; but had they imagined—those 
worthy puritans—what a hold old Julia’s fragmentary disquisitions had 
taken of my imagination, and what a charm the very name of Hexalton 
Wold had for me, how shocked would they have ae and what pre- 
cautions they would have used, to save me from further contamination. 
Little did they conjecture that one day Hexalton Wold would afford me 
shelter, and that unprotected I was to explore the mysteries of that Blue- 
beard’s castle. 

Old Julia Dyke was a Lincolnshire lass, and her native village was 
adjacent to the Wold; a younger sister, since deceased, had lived 
years ago in the service of the Hexalton family. I slept in the same 
room with Julia, for I was under her especial care; and many a time 
have I lain awake, when the wind was howling over the Essex flats, to 
listen to her disjointed accounts of the Wold and its owners. The present 
Sir Alexander Hexalton was in Italy, married to an Italian lady, and 
father of a large family of olive branches. It had been a peculiar dis- 
tinction of the Hexalton race, for several generations, their intermarrying 
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only with Italians; and rumour said the chosen brides were not of high 
lineage, but artists’ sisters or daughters, and the marriages had seldom 
proved happy. Probably the Wolds of Lincolnshire were not so congenial 
to the fair ladies’ tastes as their own cloudless climate, azure skies, and 
balmy airs. Whatever was the cause, however, of domestic dissension, dis- 
sension there had been of serious character; and old Sir Alexander Hex- 
alton, grandfather of the Sir Alexander already named, had deeply rued this 
family propensity for seeking foreign wives. He was a worshipper of art, 
and wedded a sculptor’s daughter, returning to Hexalton Wold not only 
with a beautiful Florentine bride, but also with a profusion of exquisite 
gems in painting and sculpture, though there were many who deemed 
the young Lady Hexalton the loveliest and rarest gem of them all. Sir 
Alexander was a stern, cold, disdainful man, and Lady Hexalton’s cheek 
grew paler and paler, and the sadness—which had always been her cha- 
racteristic—deepened and deepened, and, like a drooping lily, she faded 
beneath the wintry skies. At length there arrived from Florence an im- 

rtation which had the effect of completely rousing the lady from the 

hargy into which she had fallen; this importation was a statue of 
Apollo, fresh from the artist’s studio—an incomparable and pure speci- 
men of the divine art, and it came accompanied by a living personifica- 
tion of the young god—a relation, it was supposed, of Lady Hexalton’s, 
and, as folks remarked, bearing a most extraordinary resemblance to the 
sculptured deity. | 

Dark and dim became Julia Dyke’s story at this point; and romance 
and reality, the wildest conjecture and the most sober truth, were so 
interwoven, that doubtless had the tale been fairly elucidated, the charm 
of mystery and terror would have flown. 

The terraced garden at Hexalton Wold had always been celebrated 
for a profusion of exquisite roses, intermingled with marble urns and 
vases brought by the owners from Italy. In this garden, within a classic 
and elegant building prepared for it, stood the Apollo ; and in this gar- 
den, at the very foot of the divine statue, the young artist who had 
accompanied it to Hexalton Wold was found murdered. And now came 
the terrible part of Julia’s narrative. By whom the foul deed was con- 
summated none ever knew for certain ; there were suspicions of a jealous 
husband, of a frail wife, but suspicions never verified, as Lady Hexalton 
survived the shock but a few days. The murdered man was discovered 
in the early dawn of day, too late for suecour, too late to stanch the 
death-wound, but not too late for those around him to hear his last mys- 
terious words, as with his glazing eyes fixed on the white statue he in- 
voked the god to avenge his death, and to vouchsafe a sign that foul 
murder had been committed. 

Then would Julia Dyke’s voice sink into an awful whisper as she im- 

the thrilling communication: once a year that marble statue at 
nightfall became animated with life, and woe betide the unhappy wight 
who might encounter it in the garden of Hexalton during the night of 
that ghostly visitation. When this took place—whether in summer, 
autumn, spring, or winter—was unknown—unspecified ; but the sign of 
truth lay in the fact that all the white roses which once bloomed so gor- 
geously there, were white no longer, but since that fatal night were dyed 
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ved—for human blood had sprinkled the spotless flowers, and the dread 
memory of the crime was thus perpetuated. 

“ Oh, Julia,” I would ery, in a whisper, “and is the statue still there, 
and er: anybody in very truth ever seen it running about the old 

en?” 

“No, miss,” would Julia reply in the same key; “ nobody never 
hasn’t met it, but they has heerd it ; for marble doesn’t move lightly like 

u or I; and it’s still there, I believe, and the red roses are still there, 
and it’s no wonder the present Sir Alexander Hexalton don't like to bide 
there. It’s all very. well my missis’s talking of foreigners not liking 
English ways, but depend on it Sir Alex don’t like being there himself ; 
nobody ever thinks of being in that ere garden at night—so l’ve heerd 
my poor sister say dozens of times; and she with her own eyes saw that 
dreadful statue, but she wouldn’t have touched the red roses—no, not for 
the wealth of the Injus, miss.” 

“‘ What nonsense you talk, Julia Dyke,” was usually my courteous re- 

nse. “J never heard such a ridiculous story in my life—it beats all 
the fairy tales hollow. Oh, that I had a chance of going to Hexalton! 
many and many a night I'd try my luck in that old garden, I can tell 
you, and see if I could run a race with the beautiful Apollo.” 

“ Hush, miss, hush!” said Julia Dyke, imploringly; “if you didn’t 
outrun him, he’d grind you to powder.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it, Julia?” And here my loud laugh always gave 
offence; but notwithstanding my laugh, and notwithstanding Julia's 
ire, we invariably came round to the same threadbare topic on the 
first opportunity, and the legend of Hexalton Wold, in all its bearings, 
was so forcibly ri se on my young mind and imagination, that call 
in reason as | might to aid my expanding faculties as a sentient éreature, 
there the impression remained ; and when in the course of years, and the 
changes of this world, I found shelter at Hexalton, and first caught sight 
of the garden, with its glancing white marble and red, red roses, my heart 
gave a throb, and I laughed at my own weakness, and gave a sigh to the 
memory of the faithful old Julia, over whose grave now wailed the winds 
of the Essex flats. 

In a few words I may relate how I came to be an inmate of Hexalton. 
My grave relations died off one by one, and a small independence, which 
the last survivor imagined was secured for my behoof, failed me speedily, 
owing to the ruin of bankers in whose hands the money destined for my 
use was placed. In this extremity 1 was recommended by friends of the 
family to apply to the Hexalton tion who were wealthy, and reputed 
liberal. I did so, and received a reply from Sir Alexander, then residing 
with his wife and children in Italy. Such a pleasant, easy letter it was. 
He called me “ dear cousin,” and said that, if I felt competent to under- 
take the task, it was in my power to assist him; for that in a few months’ 
time they would require an English governess, merely to superintend the 
young people in learning their father’s tongue; that they had no inten- 
tion of returning to England, Lady Hexalton not enduring the idea of 
our climate ; but that if I would kindly consider the deserted Wold my 
home until such time as they could receive me, a mutual benefit would 
be conferred, and I might join them at their palazzo. Suffice it to say, a 
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sweet letter from Lady Hexalton settled the matter, and with a grateful, 
light heart I set off for Lincolnshire, and reached the Wold. 

Red roses and white marble! here they were in profusion! Julia 
Dyke’s reminiscence so far was true. But had the red, red roses ever 
been white, and where was the mystic Apollo? The house was very 
ancient, low, and straggling, richly adorned with sculptured stone, mostly 
lichen-garlanded, and frequently mouldering. It was a quaint, quiet old 
place—so quiet, so secluded, that somewhat of melancholy attached to it 
—at least I fancied so. But the garden—the white balustrades, the easy, 
broad flight of white steps, the fountains, with innumerable red roses 
dipping im the clear waters, white marble ornaments in profusion, and 
red, red roses, made it a glittering garden to look upon in the sunshine. 
It was bounded on one side by a dark wood, and the Wolds stretched far 
away on the other; while a narrow, deep stream, the ivy-covered bridge of 
which was broken down (oh, that bridge! what do I not owe that chasm ?), 
once led from the garden to the woodlands, where the bowering green 
depths were very refreshing after the glare of the garden. On the first 
evening of my arrival I searched in vain for the Apollo. It was on my 
tongue several times to question Mrs. Jenkinson, the a con- 
cerning its whereabouts, but Mrs. Jenkinson was rather a repellant per- 
sonage in manner and appearance, and somehow I felt rather ashamed of 
myself on that topic, and unwilling that strangers should penetrate my 
weakness for the marvellous. Mrs. Jenkinson had a most horrible squint, 
and she was a tall, bony woman, cold as ice, and with a blue peaked nose, 
and when she did speak, her voice sounded painfully loud and discordant ; 
and fortunate it was that she inclined much to taciturnity. She received 
me with bare civility, and during the whole period of my sojourn at 
Hexalton, though I had nothing to complain of, yet it became clear to 
me that Mrs. Jenkinson considered my being there at all as a sort of 
espionage on her actions. Within the house there was but little to inte- 
rest me ; the furniture was faded and scant, and pictures and everything 
valuable within had long ago been removed. 

At length my curiosity overcame my repugnance to questioning Mrs. 
Jenkinson, and I asked her, with an assumed air of indifference, if there 
was not a rather celebrated piece of sculpture in a secluded part of the 
garden. 

She replied evasively—(I knew one of her black, twinkling, bead-eyes 
was fastened on my face)—‘‘ There were several at Hexalton; marble 
kickshaws seemed to grow there, and red roses too.” 

“But,” I added, hesitatingly, “isn’t there a statue somewhere—an 
Apollo ?” 

“Oh! the Polly,” said she, with a shriek and a grating laugh. “ La, 
miss, who told ye of the Polly being here? Yes, yes, Polly’s here, sure 
enough ; and Midsummer-eve’s a coming, and if you like to try, maybe 
you will have luck to have a race with ’un. None of our folks ever go 
out after dark in ¢his garden, I promise ye—they’re a set of geese— 
though, for my part, all the vears J’ve lived here, I never seed nor heerd 
nothing; but then J don’t go for to sit up at nights looking after marble 
Pollys; I values my rest too much. There’s not so many hands here at 
Hexalton that the place is an over-easy one, I can tell ’ee, miss; and my 
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bones ache often, I can tell ’ee, miss, with rubbing and scrubbing to keep 
matters ee 

I never heard Mrs, Jenkinson make so long a speech as this, and as 
she spoke viciously, I almost wondered at my own temerity when I 
innocently asked, ‘“‘ What do you meap, Mrs. Jenkinson, about having a 
race with the statue? Is there a tale attached to it ?” 

With an indescribable look of derision, cunning, and mystery com- 

unded, the housekeeper slowly replied : 

“If you’ve already heerd of the Polly, you’ve heerd its history too, 
and, to the best of my belief, if it’s true, and if it walks at all, it chooses 
Midsummer’s-eve, and as that’ll soon be here, you can see whether the 
story’s true.” 

“But I have not yet found the statue at all,” said I, laughing. 
“ Where is it?” 

“T’ll be bound you’ve looked well for it,” said Mrs. Jenkinson, sharply ; 
“such rubbish is always sure to be cared for. It’s in the south corner of 
the garden, where the creepers grow thick over the arch, and the large 
willow sweeps over the fountain. Polly’s quiet enough there, and would 
rather not be disturbed.” And with a snort at her supposed witticism the 
disagreeable woman threw her broom down with a clatter, and strode off. 

I shall never forget the twilight hour when I first discovered, near 
the fountain, almost hidden by trailing creepers, the exquisitely beautiful 
statue for which I sought; true, it was rather mutilated, and partly hidden 
by dense foliage; but there, on its pedestal, the white, graceful creature 
stood, so lifelike that it required no great stretch of imagination to fanc 
this mute creation of man’s genius stepping down and endowed with 
animation. The moon rose, the fountain murmured, the trees rustled in 
the night breeze, and the red, red roses, laden with ‘ dew which falleth 
slow,” gave forth a rich perfume ; and still I stood entranced, gazing on 
the Apollo, and, unconsciously, my fingers employing themselves in 
removing the festoons of nature—the green veil—which obscured, but 
could not conceal, its loveliness. Henceforth this became my absorbing 
occupation and delight; it was a species of fascination that statue exer- 
cised over me; whether the all-pervading melancholy air of desertion 
which brooded over Hexalton, added to perfect loneliness, produced this, 
I cannot tell. But my nerves were unstrung; Mrs. Jenkinson’s eyes 
seemed to fall upon me as the shadow of evil eyes; with a sinister laugh 
she spoke of “the Polly,” always shooting glances at me, which, though 
they fell askance, yet hit me too often. 

Old Julia Dyke had impressed me with due respect for Midsummer- 
eve; it is the vigil of the good St. John, when the souls of all people 
leave their bodies, and wander to that place where, by land or by sea, a 
final separation awaits them. ‘Those watchers also who fall asleep on 
Midsummer-eve, and sleep so soundly that they cannot be awakened 
before midnight, are vouchsafed visions during that interval, which, ac- 
cording to their measure of faith, are revelations or warnings. The 
fairies are all abroad, as on a festival eve; every cup and every bell of 
every lovely flower is full of them; fairy bells ring, fairy chants thrill 
through the woods, fairy music—silvery, soft, and slow—floats on the 
scented breeze; and Midsummer-eve has always been a mystic and 
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charmed eve to me, for the fairies found their way over Essex flats, and I 
have no doubt were impertinent enough even to perch on the long noses 
of my ae. a relations, who would, one and all, have turned 
them up in disdain at the bare supposition of anything so incredible and 
monstrous. ° 

I think that most sensible people will condemn my folly (and I am 
sure, when I look back, I wonder at it myself), and say that such a 
weak-minded young woman was quite unfit to become English governess 
to the little Hexaltons; and the only apology I can plead in my own 
behalf is, that it was not so very long ago since I had been a child myself, 
and that the peculiar sense of desolation around me at Hexalton Wold, 
and the sort of food for my imagination which I had imbibed from Julia 
Dyke, really had weakened my nervous system, to say nothing of the 
mental anxiety I had undergone previous to leaving Essex. “Su if sen- 
sible people are not satisfied with this extenuation, 1 must request them 
to read no further, as I am quite sure they will be shocked ; and J was 
shocked at my own exceeding folly, when, on Midsummer-eve (the fairest 
and brightest I had ever seen at Hexalton that summer), I determined 
to keep watch over my Apollo in the garden, first weaving a chaplet of 
red roses, and actually crowning his beautiful brows with an expression of 
outspoken admiration. Was not I a pretty sort of a governess to be? [ 
am sure, if ever fairies swarmed abread, they did that evening ; and I sat 
down by the fountain-side on a bank of yielding moss, where I com- 
manded a full view of the statue, which 1 had entirely divested of the 
branches and creepers once forming so thick a screen. The stars were 
appearing one by one overhead, and a strain of distant sweet music came 
from afar over the Wolds, and never was a Midsummer-eve so propitious 
in all respects. ‘‘ Oh,” thought I, “if ‘the Polly’ walks at all, surely he 
can never have a more tempting night than this for his excursion!” And, 
with these mocking words on my lips, I gradually fell into a train 
of thought. 

The surrounding woods grew darkly purple, and the Wolds stood out 
sharp and clear against the cool night sky, and the water of the foun- 
tains splashed lazily on the sides of the marble basins; then fancy wafted 
me to the banks of the blue Guadalquiver, where bands of maidens 
gather dew-laden flowers on the Holy Baptist’s morn to dress the milk- 
white wether, and I began to sing Lockhart’s ballad, ‘“‘ Come forth, come 
forth, my maidens, ’tis the day of the good St. John.” Then the scene 
changed, and I was in old London, where used to be a marching watch in 
the city on Midsummer-eve, with cressets blazing, and armour glancing, 
and swordmen ahorse and afoot, and the open windows resembling 
opera-boxes on a favourite night, displaying ladies richly dressed, and 
resplendent with gold and jewels, who sat to see the procession wandering 
on through the summer night, among the flower-garlanded, illuminated 
streets. ‘Then I sank deeper on my bed of yielding moss, and began to 
count the stars overhead, which now were thick and glittering; sad 
thoughts, holy memories, were gaining the ascendancy, and, instead of 
fairy music, I fancied angels were hymning their songs of bliss. All 
was still and solemnly silent save the faint strain of distant melody, when 
suddenly a peculiar sound smote on my ear—a sound very near me—it 
was hollow, it was heavy, it was horrible—not like any sound I had ever 
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heard on earth. Something white moved ; I -looked towards where the 
statue had been—had been—it was there no longer! I remember turn- 
ing away with a scornful smile at my own absurdity, and I quickly rose 
and approached the spot. The Apollo had gone—the pedestal was 
vacant—the marble was animated, and at that moment was threadi 
the garden paths. Then I recalled Julia Dyke’s words, ‘It would oil 
you to powder if you didn’t outrun it.” A sensation of extreme numb- 
ness was creeping over me—it could not be terror, could it ?—I did not 
believe such utter nonsense. But where had the statue gone? for gone 
it had—of that I made myself certain. I turned away, and I know that 
I was walking rapidly and softly in the direction of the house, for my 
heart throbbed violently, and my night-watch had done my nerves no 

. But I was at the extreme end of the garden—the house was 
farther off than the woodlands—and still I quickened my steps. What 
lumbering noise was that behind me? WasI mad? I turned round— 
nothing was to be seen—the walks were winding here. Again I moved 
on—again the inexplicable, horrible dead sound seemed to be nearer and 
nearer—it was as if marble struck marble! Oh, mercy! can I ever forget 
my curdling horror when, on coming to a broader pathway, and again 
looking round, I beheld a form of dazzling whiteness, crowned with red, red 
roses, gliding after me! Swiftly it came on—swiftly, and more swiftly. 
How I flew! I knew it was behind, and gaining on me! Like a light- 
ning flash the thought passed athwart my mind, that, according to old 
Julia’s creed, a flowing stream was a barrier impassable for supernatural 
creatures of all denominations whatever—witches, fairies, pm sms &e. 
&c. How I darted on towards the clear rivulet; mad with terror, 
how I bounded across it, for fortunately the ivied bridge was a ruin ; 
then only I paused for breath when safe on the other side, and faced 
the garden. There et stood opposite to me, with the swift water, nar- 
row and clear, only between us; when I moved, 7¢ moved—when I 
stopped, été stopped. I dared not turn my back upon it ; the marble shone 
like polished silver, the chaplet of red roses emitted sparks of fire, glit- 
tering like rubies, and the beautiful face gradually assumed an unspeak- 
ably demoniacal expression, as if baffled in a revenge long sought for 
with avidity. 

How many hours this lasted I know not—time was as nothing to me ; 
but, overpowered with terror and fatigue, I experienced a fearful ae 
fit, followed by giddiness, and a burning heat and pain in my head. 
Then I remember nothing more ; but when I awoke it was in my own 
bed at Hexalton Wold, the chamber darkened, and Mrs, Jenkinson 
standing by my bedside. 

‘What is the matter?” I feebly asked. ‘ Why am I here? how did 
I get here ?” 

“Oh, well, come, you are better, that’s a good thing,” she replied, 
gruffly enough; “you must keep quiet, though, now the fever’s abated 
like, and you speak sensible again. What’s the matter, indeed? and 
how did you get here, indeed ? you may well ask ¢hat, but I shan’t tell 

ou now.” 

And for many days I lay in the same weak condition, with Mrs. Jen- 
kinson nursing me in her way—coarsely and grufily enough to be sure— 


but still I felt grateful. Of the past she would not speak, nor could I 
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ever induce her to do so, except in reply to my repeated inquiries, she 
admitted that I had “talked” in my delirium. 

“ But if people will go for to make themselves so ridiculous as to sleep 
out in the open air when they ain’t used to it, people must expect colds 
and fevers.” 

“ But I didn’t sleep in the open air, Mrs. Jenkinson,” I said, positively ; 
‘* sleep—oh no, there was no sleep for me.” 

Her loud laugh interrupted me, as she said, “ Well, miss, you was 
found in the garden by the fountain, opposite the Polly, that’s all.” 

« And—and”—I inquired, gaspingly, shuddering with horror—“ where 
—where was it?” 

“ Where was zt? why, where should it be, but in its own place. You've 
talked enough about it in your fever; you'll never go for to sleep out 
in the open air again on a Midsummer-night, I’ll warrant ye; you’ve had 
enough of that.” 

And so sinister was her look, so much more implied in her words than 
met the ear, that I felt convinced I had betrayed in my delirium all that 
had befallen me on that dreadful night. And now she wanted to per- 
suade me that I had been asleep and dreamt it all! But it would not 
do—it would not do. I never spoke to her on the subject again, but so 
soon as I had sufficiently recovered (my summons to Italy having arrived), 
I set out on my journey, evidently to her great delight at being fairly 
quit of so troublesome an inmate. Never did I set foot in that garden 
again; never did I look upon the Apollo; the very sight, at a distance, of 
the white marble and the red roses threatened to bring on a relapse, and it 
was only change of scene and of climate which eventually strengthened 
and restored me. Years after, I told the amiable Lady Hexalton of this 
adventure ; but she, too, launghed—her own soft, sweet laugh—and said, 
“ Ah, it doesn’t do to sleep out of doors in your climate, I should think, 
at nightfall.” 

Hexalton Wold passed into other hands, but the Apollo met with a 
different fate. Sir Alexander, having finally settled in his adopted 
country, desired to have that famous statue transported thence, it having 
become a family relic. But, in doing so, the vessel foundered, and the 
mysterious ‘ Polly” found a grave at the bottom of the sea. 

That night! oh, never will its silent hours be obliterated from m 
memory ; though I cannot succeed in convincing even my dear iaiieadl 
in my own happy English home, that it was anything but a Midsummer- 
night dream. I wish there was but one person in the world whom I 
could succeed in convincing that the events of that terrible night were 
only too real. 










































THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS.* 


THE army of occupation in Algeria, averaging generally 100,000 men, 
costs annually 2,500,000/. The government and police cost about 
400,000/. The civil administration and attempts at colonisation cost 
about 300,0002. There is at present an annual balance of 2,400,000/. 
against the colony. It is a very expensive nursery for warriors, and uot 
only is it grievous to view it simply as such, but it is equally so to think 
that the same energies could by peaceful and legitimate means be em- 
ployed, without the necessity for a single Zouave, in reclaiming waste 
lands, or cultivating neglected territories in places, such as Asia Minor, 
which are only waiting for the plough to give a hundred-fold return. The 
French themselves do not seem to take to the place, for it is hardly correct 
to say that they are devoid of all colonial enterprise. The foundations 
laid in Canada and the southern United States attest some capabilities; 
but they are certainly small. In as far as respects Algeria, however, it 
is in vain that the French government offer sixty acres of fruitful land to 
every husbandman who can show that he has 300 fr. (a little more than 
12/7.) to expend upon it; in vain does it give a free deck-passage to all 
who will go over; in vain does it prove by the pen of M. Carette that 
Algeria is nine times less populous than France, and sixteen times less 
populous than England; there are still less than 100,000 acres allotted, 
and the number of allottees, which in 1848 was only 3333, is but very 
gradually increasing. The candidates for the unappointed 90,000,000 
acres arrive very slowly. 

“The Caire,” writes Mr. George Wingrove Cooke, “which is now 
coming into port, brings ten families. They do not appear to be people 
whom an emigration agent would exactly choose. They nearly all consist 
of a worn-out, middle-aged man, with a toothless wife, several young 
children, and a patriarchal female who has attaine. to an age and a state 
of mummyism which only French women dry to. However, twenty years 
hence, if the fevers do not kill, or the dysentery does not destroy, or if 
the rains do not wash them away, perhaps the young children may grow 
wheat for the Marseilles market.”’ 

The work of conquest, however, if not of colonisation, has been 
bravely done. Algiers is a French city. It is lit with gas, and peopled 
with Parisians. Mr. Wivgrove Cooke is, however, an ill-omened bird of 
passage. There is a tradition, he tells us, in Algiers that an earthquake 
happens every sixty years. It is just sixty-two years since the last great 
Algeriue earthquake took place, so that the earthquake is over due. As 
to the new French town, at the first tremblement de terre it would all fall 
to pieces like piled cards. The Place du Gouvernement, although built 
upon arches, would probably share the general ruin, and in ten minutes 
the whole of the French town, with the bronze Duke of Orleans, and the 
column and the eagle, would be as utterly demolished as the dominion of 
the Turks. ‘It is by no means impossible, or even extremely unlikely, 





* Conquest and Civilisation in North Africa, &c. By George Wingrove Cooke, 
Blackwood and Sons. 
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that within the next few years the whole of this French town may be a 
heap of rubbish.” 

gain, if it is difficult to draw the rustics out of France, the absolute 
success of the conquerors with the indigenes, we are told, leaves nothing 
to desire. The Turks, who, when their supremacy was upset, must have 
been as uncomfortable in Algiers as a blind dog-fish in the sea, are either 
gone into exile or are spahis in the service of France. The Arabs are as 
tame as a half-drowned mouse. There is no religious fanaticism. The 
French have judiciously left the Mohammedans their mosques, and have 
forbidden the Jesuits to preach to them. But then, on the other side of 
the medal, there is the ‘‘ Question Kabyle,”* as the French delight to call 
t. With the exception of the actual precipices, Kabylia, we are told, is 
all rich cultivated land, covered with olive-trees and corn-fields. Even the 
precipices are covetable, for the French are informed that rich minerals 
crop out among them. A few tribes of seven hundred thousand souls 
possess some millions of acres of the very best land in all Africa, watered 
by three rivers, and teeming with rich harvests. These tribes come 
within two score leagues of Algiers, and cut off the province of Algiers 
from that of Constantine, stopping French engineers from taking their 
levels for the railway between Algiers and Philippeville, and driving 
people who wish to travel by land to go south into the Sahara, in order to 
get to the province of Constantine ! 

The French have only one solution to the “ Question Kabyle,” which 
is, that Kabylia must be subdued at once and for ever. There is no 
doubt that the country could be conquered by the superiority of French 
arms; but granted the conquest, another “ question” forces itself into 
disagreeable consideration. What is to be done with the new conquest ? 
It has been argued that government should establish military posts 
throughout the country, and gradually initiate the Kabyles into all the 
arts of French civilisation. But this would involve the expense of an 
army of occupation of fifty thousand men for ten years ; and as the 
Algerines say, Cui bono? If the may 3 are to retain possession of all 
this fine land, capable of maintaining forty thousand European families, 
what is the use of civilising them ? 

The popular view of the “question” in Algiers is, that the Kabyles 
ought to be translated, or, in other words, transported. “If,” Mr. Win- 

ve Cooke says, “the French do really entertain this transportation 
scheme, they will do well to conceal it carefully, for the Kabyles are not 
the men their fathers were, if, when such a notion gets among them, they 
do not reduce their country to a desert, and fight till the last man dies 
behind the highest rock.” 

In the mean time, the last expedition of Marshal Randon’s ended, as 
all such expeditions have hitherto done, in driving the insurgents up into 
the mountains, and holding possession of the olive-groves and villages 
till the tribes were starved into submission. The “Question Kabyle,” 
however, says Mr. Cooke, “ is by no means set at rest even yet.” 





* From Kabayil, plural of Kabileh, “tribe.” The Kabyles of the French are 
only composed of a few tribes of the great Berber, or Numidian, nation. 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


October 26, 1854. 

TuE lines both of the English and French have been advanced some 
three hundred yards, so that we are getting to closer quarters. It is 
well something decisive must be done, for Winter is now announcing his 
approach, and our position is getting uncomfortable. Undoubtedly the 
enemy are getting large reinforcements, and the skirmish of yesterday 
suggested the uneasy reflection, that if the force against us had been 
greater, or if the Highlanders had faltered, we might have been besieged, 
instead of being the besiegers. As it is, we have been obliged to cede 
ground, and to concentrate our forces. Reinforcements are absolutely 
necessary, but they come in driblets. 

More false news in the English papers. There seems no limit to the 
credulity of the people at home, and the provoking thing is, they are so 
sanguine that we, who are doing our best, buoyed up mainly by the idea 
that we will be heroes at home, are very likely to miss that consolation. 
I wish Messieurs the Correspondents would not write so hopefully, and 
would indulge somewhat less in prophecy. 

Above all, I think it would be an improvement if the use of the tele- 
graph were confined to government, for it is mostly through that channel 
the false reports originate. Moreover, discretion ought to be enforced in 
the telegraphic announcement even of true intelligence, for the general 
news of a battle ten days before the despatches conveying particulars can 
arrive, must occasion anxiety and misery to many who have friends in the 
army, which is hardly justified by the mere gratification of the lovers of 
news. Take the affair of yesterday, and the particular case of young 
Estcourt, for an illustration. 

He is the only son of his mother, a widow, who resides with her two 
daughters on a small estate a mile and a half from a market town in one 
of the midland counties. We will suppose that her servant has been 
in town, and there learns the telegraphic news of yesterday’s skirmish, 
and, aware that his mistress is interested about the war, he returns 
quickly, enters the parlour with an air of importance, and, without any 
preface, informs her that there has been an action, and that the light 
cavalry has been nearly annihilated. I, who know well how her affec- 
tions are centred in her son, can estimate the shock this intelligence 
would occasion, aud can conceive the stupid horror of the servant as his 
mistress shrieks and faints. Emma, in her garden, hears the cry, and 
soon is by her mother’s side, her fine angelic face obscured by sudden 
fear; while little Jessy, but seven years old, gazes with her innocent blue 
eyes in astonishment, then bursts into tears for poor mamma; and when 
Mrs. Estcourt is recovered, and the news explained, they—women all— 
™ the worst construction on it, and till the despatches come there will 

e nothing but wasting anxiety in this English home. Conceive this, 
or something like it, repeated in hundreds of households, and the only 
advantage gained, a gaping public quickly apprised of news which, for 
~ useful purpose, would come as well a fortnight later. 

mma, thou whom in my student days I loved so well, now is the time 
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for thy strong, because exquisitely feminine, heart to bear up for the 
sake of others. . 

Ah! how at this magic name the old scenes recur. The thoughts 
and sorrows of ten years vanish like a dream. Sebastopol and its be- 
leaguering army are forgotten, and I am again a student; young ambi- 
tion, founded on some superiority among the ‘‘ sweet companions of my 
solitude,” is again fed by young love not without hope, aud the long 
train of visionary happiness which these twin inspirations so easily con- 
jured up again comes back to my memory, though no longer to my 
imagination nor my heart. There is a dance in which the boys and girls 
change hands all round, then advance alternately into the centre, and 
then chassé off ; it recals to me those former days when we all mixed 
together heart in heart in pleasing vicissitude, but it also brings me back 
to the present, for these boys and girls have all chasséd off never to 
renew the mystic dance: some are separated by distant parts of the 
world, others by different tracts of thought and feeling, while many have 
vanished in infinite space. 

And he, the cynosure of our number, whom we all acknowledged our 
superior in mind as in manners, and for whom we promised the brightest 
future—where is he, my earliest friend? Alas! for bright hopes for ever 
obscured ! 

And she, ‘‘all passionless and pure,” that wonderfully precocious child, 
with the simplicity and the ignorance of childhood joined to an intellect 
almost mature, and to all the strength and softness of a woman’s heart-— 
truth and beauty, uncoloured by one shade of earth, with large sympathy 
with nature, with flowers which to her seemed living, and with light and 
sunshine, which, as it were, incorporate in her being, seemed the source 
of that sportive activity which retained in her, notwithstanding her pre- 
mature gifts, all the graces of childhood—we may not lament her loss. 
She fulfilled her mission, and before she had attained an age to enable 
her even to form an idea of the world’s wickedness, and before having felt 
one of the world’s sorrows, she vanished from our sight like a sunbeam. 


November 2. 

The crisis of the siege is now rapidly approaching. Our batteries have 
been pushed to within two hundred yards of the Russian works, which 
they are evidently overpowering. Indeed, the principal fire of the enemy 
is now from a battery in the centre of the city. We are also carrying 
forward a mine which is expected to reduce the Flagstaff battery to 
ruins, and make a wide breach in the wall beyond it, which as yet is 
untouched. 

It is therefore generally understood that the assault will take place on 
the Sth or 6th, and we are all glad at the prospect, though we anticipate 
the most desperate defence. Every soldier and officer in the army is 
tired of the siege, which, indeed, has lately become intolerable. Winter 
may now be considered as having set in, and though, as yet, we have 
only had two days of execrable weather, the nights are always cold, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to get any warmth in our tents. I have in a 
manner resumed my sea life, taking sleep by snatches, an hour at a time, 
and then awaking, cold as the charity of political economists, I go out in 
the vain attempt to gather heat by running. Add to this, we are kept 
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continually on the alert by the Russians in Sebastopol, to whom it is no 
great grievance to turn out at night for a quarter of an hour from their 
comfortable stone barracks, and blaze away as if they intended a sortie 
en masse, though their object is simply to harass us, which they do 
effectually by making our overworked soldiers, who have just lain en 
in their tents, turn out in the dark and stand to arms. Blasphemy is 
much on the increase in the camp, and even French gaiety is beginning 
to look dreary. Uniforms now are sadly misnamed, the prevailing dress 
being the Irish costume in all its varieties, convenient for ventilation, 
and commodious as a haunt for vermin. TIIlness is on the increase, 
and with it despondency ; and many an officer who never before reflected 
at all on any one subject under heaven, now takes a not very cheerful 
“ appreciation” of our present position. It is well known that the allied 
army can now only muster an effectual force of about three-fourths the 
number it was originally, and rumour estimates the reinforcements of 
the enemy by twenty and thirty thousand. In reality, they now invest 
the allied position, where it is unprotected by the sea, and as, in the 
event of an assault, the Russians within and without will do their best, 
it is not to be denied that our position is calculated to excite the gravest 
anxiety. Still, the most perfect courage reigns in the camp, rising as 
the danger is better understood. 

As to myself, my health, I fear, is decidedly broken. The cold at 
night has increased my rheumatism, and brought on ague in addition, 
so that I am quite unfit for any active exertion. In consequence, I am 
resolved to leave by the 8th, when, as I have learned, I can get a passage 
in a steamer to Constantinople. Iam here merely as an amateur; but 
there is no call of duty on me to remain to the permanent injury of my 
constitution. I have only my own feelings to gratify, and care little for 
the opinion of any one. 

The reason why difference in taste and disposition forms so often a bond 
of friendship is, that friends so constituted do not bore one another. They 
seem to each other original thinkers, and by suggesting opposite views, 
mutually improve and instruct each other. Now this contrast existed in 
perfection betwixt me and Estcourt, and since the days of Pylades and 
Orestes there never was a firmer friendship. 

Estcourt was of a joyous, impulsive nature, which, unsaddened by 
sorrow or disappointment, was sustained by a superabundance of animal 
= the consequence of a superb constitution. Easily amused, and with 
the happy faculty of looking at the best side of things, he had a fund of 
imagination within him which beautified the actualities of life in whatever 
circumstances he might be placed. He was generous and confiding, and 
never having been deceived, he entertained a favourable idea of mankind 
in general. In mental qualities he was far from deficient, but he was too 
much occupied with the present to be at all reflective, and as his ambition 
was satisfied with getting comfortably through the twenty-four hours im- 
mediately before him, he had little motive to intellectual improvement. 
He was precisely one of those amiable, pleasant, shrewd fellows whom 
every one likes as a companion, and who has no enemies, except himself 
occasionally, 

We met to-day by appointment midway between the allied lines, and 
in order to escape the noise of the batteries we took the road towards 
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Balaklava. He we mostly of home, and read to me his sister’s last 
letter, describing their mutual friends whom she had met at a dinner- 
party ; narrating all the local gossip ; telling him details of the manage- 
ment of their small estate, oe of the condition of the tenants and the 
os and, finally, minute information as to their favourite animals, 

tcourt’s horse and dogs, and in particular the large mastiff, who had just 

t ies. 

" The whole letter is fresh of the country,” said Estcourt, “ and brings 
up before me England with all its home beauty, and in particular Edard 
Sauk with its park of fine forest-trees artistically arranged so as to 

nify the real space, with the sinuous river glistening in the distance 
round Edard Hill, covered with wood, and the tower of our old Saxon 
church peering through the trees. I wish I saw Edard agam, and my 
mother and sisters. Oh, Henry, how they love me!” 

I was somewhat surprised at this unwonted pensiveness, but I made no re- 
mark, and in a little time he continued: “I recollect the last day I was there. 
It was a Sunday ; we had walked from the house to the church. Cousin 
Mary was with me ; the others were a little behind. It was in the heart 
of summer ; the trees were weighed down with foliage, birds were singing 
all around, and the caw of the rooks came in as natural bass. The sun 
was just beginning to put forth its .strength, gilding Edard Hill, and 
adding to the sweetness and freshness of morning the incipient languor 
of mid-day.”’ 

“ Well,” said I, somewhat tired of this rhapsody, “ what happened ?” 

“ Nothing happened,” said Estcourt; ‘only that moment was the 
summit of my life’s nae 9 And I have been thinking, Henry, that to- 
morrow is the assault, and who knows what may happen ?” 

I had no difficulty in making out the current of his thoughts, and did 
what I could to cheer him up. I have mentioned them here as a specimen 
of what I do not doubt on this the eve of the assault is passing through 
the mind of every soldier of the army. Yearnings for home, memories of 
mothers or sisters’ love, many a tender recollection, many an affection 
until now hidden, will ty a fet been brought to light in their hearts— 

sentiments common to the soldier and the officer—touches of nature which 
make the world akin. And to the mind’s eye of many, England with its 
cultivated beauty, Scotland in its wild grandeur, and even Ireland in its 
neglected agriculture and squalid population—all equally beautiful because 
associated with home—will replace the barren, misty mountains about 
Sebastopol with their bloody business interest. 

And to not a few more solemn and gloomier thoughts will rise up— 
thoughts of duty unaccomplished, of life spent in dissipation, of that great 
account which all of us are so ill able to render. But neither home regrets 
nor the terrors of the unseen world will damp the courage of our troops. 
Their valour will triumph over the present and the future. Glorious 
human nature! surely under this aspect there is trace of that likeness in 
which it was created, for the Hero is Godlike. So let not calm, safe 
theological men judge the soldiers. Their mete-wand cannot reach them. 
He alone who can take all circumstances into consideration, who knows 
the secret history of every heart, is their Judge. 

November 5. 

Four o'clock rp.m.—A terrible battle has been fought. Four thousand 
of the allies are killed or wounded, and nine thousand Russians lying on 
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the field attest our valour and theirs. Before so many corpses, so man 
wounded, the mind is awed. How describe in a work like this a 
catastrophe with such results? Can I bring the features of the battle into 
an artistic focus, and give a vivid account of the desperate fight with these 
victims before me? No; art, composition, effect, are silent. Suffice it 
that the battle of Inkermann was a deadly contest, in which the object of 
the Russians was to drive us into the sea, ours to maintain our ground ; 
and we have maintained it. This battle, begun at six in the morning, 
was continued till noon. Several times we were driven back, and victory 
even seemed to desert the British bayonets, never before levelled in vain, 
for the Russians met them bayonet to bayonet with equal obstinacy, and 
had it not been that the strategy of the French eked out the stubborn 
valour of the English, they would have been driven into the sea, or forced 
to surrender. 

The allies have conquered mostly by dint of position, which was nearly 
as strong as that occupied by the Russians at Alma, and this, they say, 
has proved our superiority, for with fourteen thousand men we have made 
good the defence against forty thousand ; but it appears to me that, had 
the Russians fought at Alma as they did to-day, Alma would have been 
a Russian, not an English, victory. 

November 6. 

Yesterday was the last act of the tragedy of Sebastopol which I hope 
to witness. To-day we are burying the dead and tending the wounded. 
A deep melancholy has settled over all countenances. We have gained a 
great victory, but it looks as if we had incurred a signal defeat, There 
Is no rejoicing in the camp. The shrieks of the wounded, which were 
heard all Jast night, have struck the army with horror. 

The loss of officers in the English army has been tremendous: 43 
killed and 102 wounded. The Guards have suffered most, the Cold- 
streams alone having had eight officers killed and five wounded. They 
have also lost in Cathcart one of the most able of their general officers, 

We no longer hear of an assault. The enemy have too conspicuously 
proved their savage courage to allow us to think of risking it with our 
present numbers; and in this view, perhaps, it is as well the battle 
of yesterday was fought, for our assault would infallibly have been 
defeated. ‘The defensive, then, is our only réle, until reinforcements, 
equal in number tothe army when it landed at Eupatoria, arrive. Until 
then we are the besieged, the Russians the besiegers. In this state of 
things, winter is closing in and storms are rising in the Euxine. Will we 
be able to defend ourselves against the troops of Russia swarming over 
Perekop like a tide, now that her great ally, the Frost, is about to take 


the field ? 
On board the —— steamer, Nov. 8. 


After taking an affectionate farewell of Estcourt and the French 
colonel, I embarked.; I have good title to a passage in this hospital 
ship, for my health is totally prostrated, and to remain longer would be 


certain death. 
Constantinople, Nov. 12. 


I have arrived safe, after a most stormy and melancholy passage. I 
leave to-morrow for Vienna. I am too ill and too sad to write more at 


present. 
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Vienna, Nov. 19. 

Here I am at last, but so weak I had to be lifted from the cab to the 
hotel, and a physcian, whom I have consulted, tells me it is impossible to 
go farther until I recover strength. So here I am, shut out from the 
world, seeing no more of the gayest town in Christendom than the four 
walls of my bedroom and the prospect into the court-yard. I have nearly 
as*few opportunities, therefore, of acquiring a notion of the people, and 
of giving correct news of Austrian policy, as the majority of our modern 
travellers. I have only this advantage, that I can cross-question the 
doctor, who speaks a little French, and study at my leisure the waiter 
and chambermaid, as samples of the Viennese ; and as to Austrian policy, 
my medical friend has a new opinion every day, which he communicates 
to me in confidence, and which I must therefore withhold from the 
reader. 

Technically speaking, I am “ down in the mouth.” My adventure is at 
an end, nothing having grown out of it except rheumatism, gout, aud 
ague ; and after the glorious, exciting life I have led, I must return to 
Gloucester, and go out to its dinner and tea parties. As well make a 
clerk of a buccaneer, a stockbroker of an ancient Crusader, or a dealer in 
baby-linen of Menschikoff. I am spoilt for a quiet life for ever. But if it 
were really quiet, it might be endurable; but I have to go back to cares 
and anxieties to which I can never be reconciled. I wish I had learned 
resignation ; but, at best, I have only learned apathy, or perhaps despair. 
Resignation is a quiet, gentlemanly, subdued individual—a curate with 
a white tie and face, and a black coat; Apathy wears a shooting-coat, a 
loose-tied cravat, and gamekeeper’s trousers ; Despair, habited in Milesian 
costume, has bloodshot eyes, unkempt hair, and a look of defiance to all 
the world. The last rascal takes my fancy most. He is the most inde- 
pendent for standing utterly alone, and, relying on his own energies, he 
puts his back to the wall and defies Fortune to do her worst ; and in this 
utter self-reliance he often evokes powers hitherto dormant, which Jead 
to better fortune. Apathy, on the contrary, is content with things as 
they are, going through life coolly and carelessly, neither suffering nor 
enjoying ; while Resignation, too meek for this rough world, is pushed 
aside by every one. But, certainly, Sleep is better than any of the three ; 
so I will go to bed and see how things look in the morning. 


Cologne, Noy. 21. 
I am so far nearer home; so far nearer the end of my journey. I 
am glad of it. I require rest, and the sympathy of friends. Broken 
health and shattered nerves are bad travelling companions. But wh 
should I wish to go home? What waits me at Gloucester, that I should 
yearn to see again its cathedral tower? It must ever be to me a place 
of disagreeable associations, for there are circumstances in my past life 
replete with melancholy. But let the past be buried, the future is before 
me. Alas! happy they who can bury their past—who have not called 
up into existence laws which they cannot evade, fates which will have 
their victim. Very happy they ho can say to the past, ‘ Thou hast no 
mastery over me. There are no lost ones, no mortification, no debt, no 
walking in a vain show, nothing which can cast a shadow over the 
future.” But enough of complaint. I know no greater egotism than 
that of him who laments the consequences of his own folly, and by a 
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description of his sufferings attempts to enlist, not the sympathy of 
others, but the sympathy of tive ideal being to whom he silently utters 
his complaint. That ideal being is the phantom of himself. He tries 
to cheat his misery, and explain away his faults to one already prejudiced 
in his favour. Bat, egotist, remove your phantom; be not your own 
judge; and instead, substitute the disinterested public, who have no pity 
for you more than for mankind in general, and what would be their 
verdict ? Can you hesitate? Can this imagination mislead the intel- 
lect, when the case, stripped of all uunecessary accessories, is brought 
before it? And it is called upon, as representing the unimpassioned 
public, to pronounce judgment. No, if the intellect were even inclined 
to let the culprit escape, memory would bring up in judgment many 
precedents of harsh construction of the conduct of others in cireum- 
stances presenting greater palliations than we can plead, and thus, with 
the same measure as we judge, we are judged, and stand before ourselves 
self-condemned. We have voluntarily put ourselves within the circle of 
universal laws which we might have escaped, and can we complain that 
the great machinery goes on as it has ever done, regardless of our suffer- 
ings. Nay, can we not see that its final object is the good of many 
secured by the sufferings of the few, and that to exempt us from the 
penalties we have incurred, in other words, to stop the action of the 
great mechanism, would be to inflict misery on the many? Rather let 
us reconcile ourselves to be the victims of the social good, and thus de- 
rive some consolation from the reflection that our sufferings are pro- 
pitiatory. 








FERDINAND OF NAPLES. 


THE revolution at Naples has something very ludicrous about it, al- 
though it causes a degree of sadness to the partisans of the old state of 
things. Anything so utterly contemptible as the departure of the last of 
the Bourbons could scarcely be conceived ; it almost equals in bathos the 
flight of “‘ Mr. Smith” from among his loving countrymen, and the land 
ing at Newhaven, where the poor old king hardly felt himself in safety. 
Really, if a few more monarchs leave their eae in this paltry way, 
majesty will realise that bitter old riddle of its being a jest when strip 
of its externals. But the whole affair at Naples has a touch of practical 
satire about it: exit Bombino, without any blue fire, and entry of Gari- 
baldi, a very seedy-looking gentleman in patched trousers and jean boots, 
who quietly takes possession of the government in a hack cab. Regiments 
melt away without dealing a blow; even those gallant spirits who vowed 
to defend the Pope, or die on the battle-field, lay down their arms at the 
first sight of the Piedmontese troops: the Irish Brigade se rend, mais ne 
meurt pas. ‘The whole affair is a farce, which may have to be bitterly 
paid for hereafter, but for the present it is as good as a Drury Lane 
pantomime for sudden changes and astounding effects. All sorts of 
theories, as a matter of course, have been employed to explain the reasons 
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of this sudden defection of the Neapolitan army: the Liberal party are 
proud to as¢ribe it to patriotism, and that innate feeling of fraternity 
which forbids the Neapolitan trooper fighting against the Sicilian volun- 
teer; but that is absurd. The Neapolitan soldiers would have fought 
had they any one to command them, but they placed no faith in their 
king. Had /e vieux been alive it would have been a different matter, but 
the present representative of absolutism was not to be trusted. Ferdinand 
was a magnificent despot, a perfect Italian czar; he and Nicholas were 
the two greatest men of the age, from the absolutistic stand-point. There 
was something truly regal in the way in which Ferdinand swallowed his 
oaths to constitutions, and the fashion in which he “ recula pour mieux 
sauter,” had all the talent of a great inventor. We think, then, that we 
are justified in offering him an apotheosis in these pages as the last type 
of the despot, a race rapidly becoming extinct, like the German “ Spitz” 
or the Maltese lion-dog. You will not find a specimen of a Bourbon, 
more is the pity, in the Zoological Gardens ; your only chance is in visit- 
ing Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. 

And yet the man was logical: given a people, how to govern it? After 
a nation has been held in vassalage for any number of years, and has 
learned by bitter experience to recognise concessions as signs of weakness, 
if a monarch wish to keep his throne it must be by what constitutional 
England regards as barbarism. It was a constant struggle between 
intelligence, as represented by the Poerios, and absolutism, as it was 
understood by a Bourbon. The latter knew perfectly well that his throne 
was not worth an hour’s purchase if he gave way; brute force and 
bayonets must for a time conquer brains supported by pens, and if the 
system was a bad one, “ aprés moi le déluge” was Ferdinand’s motto. In 
1848, that disastrous year for all parties, there were two kings whom men 
of the world could not refrain from admiring—he of Naples and he of 
Hanover; they really seemed to believe in the right divine of monarchs, 
and that kings could do no wrong. The King of Hanover made no 
forced emigration ; the King of Naples died in his bed, not comfortably 
we allow, but still as well as he might expect. Both went to their graves 
with the consciousness that they had done their manly devoir as monarchs, 
and if they both broke their oaths, possibly kings have a peculiar dispen- 
sation on that head. But leaving parallels on one side, let us vigorously 
approach the life of Ferdinand II. of Naples, the last of the Atrides. 

* It was in 1830 that this very young man of twenty ascended the 
throne. His first object was to obtain a material support in the army, 
that army which had been the constant subject of fear to the two last 
kings. Ferdinand’s respected papa, Francis [., seeing his son’s predilec- 
tions for the Neapolitan soldiers, had made them excessively ridiculous by 
saying, “ Dress them how you like, but they will always run away.” But 
Ferdinand was not of that opinion; he thought he could contrive to form 
a breach between the army and the constitutional party, and fully suc- 
ceeded. For thirty years nearly that army remained faithful to him. At 
the same time he broke with the aristocracy, who had a desire for consti- 
tutionalism, by throwing himself into the arms of the lazzaroni, and 
emt eam audiences to his people. All this while, though, he was 

g his way; he, indeed, became so liberal, that the King of Prussia, 
of all persons in the world, became alarmed. The monarch, however, had 
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no such dangerous thoughts in his head, as will be clearly seen by reading 
the following letter he wrote Louis Philippe, who wished him to make 


concessions to the popular cause: 


I should be, indeed, truly glad to approach the France of your majesty, 
which can be only moderate and loyal, but I am bound by treaties and previous 
alliances, to which I must remain faithful, the more so that, in the unfortunate 
days of our family, they came to our assistance. To approach the France of 
your majesty, if it can ever become a principle, the fundamental law must be 
overthrown which forms the basis of our government, and I must engulph my- 
self in that Jacobin policy for which my people has more than once turned vic- 
toriously against the house of its kings. Liberty is fatal to the Bourbon 
family, and Lam determined on avoiding, at all risks, the fate of Louis X V1. and 
Charles X. My people obey force and bow the neck; but woe if they rise be- 
neath the impulse of those dreams which are so fine in the sermons of the philo- 
sophers and so impossible in practice. With the help of God, L will give m 
people that prosperity and honest administration to which it has a right ; but 
will be king, once and for ever. .... I will frankly avow to your majesty, 
that in all that concerns peace or the maintenance of the political system in 
Europe, I incline to the ideas which a lengthened experience has proved to 
Prince Metternich to be efficacious and salutary. . . . . We do not belong to 
the present age. The Bourbons are old, and if they attempted to form them- 
selves on the pattern of the new dynasties, they must fall. We will behave like 
-the Hapsburgs ; if fortune betrays us, we will not betray ourselves. 


In this document you have the king, such as he was, to the last hour 
of his reign. For more than thirty years Naples offered the spectacle of 
a real autocracy, and Ferdinand was a true despot of most strange 
nature, popular on certain points, full of the feeling of his omnipotence, 
curiously serious, and descending into the most minute puerilities of 
power. Nothing escaped his notice, and he placed his personal stamp on 
all. While conducting the policy of his country, he drew up with his 
own hand the regulations of the stage. Himself personally chaste in the 
centre of a licentious court, he issued decrees to lengthen the skirts of the 
dancers, and altered the colour of their calecons to a more sober and 
decent hue. He dressed up the statues in the Museum, and severely for- 
bade the public seeing certain pictures from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Pious to a superstitious degree, he one day gave Ignatius Loyola 
marshal’s rank in his army, and even the pay, which was drawn, you may 
be sure, by the Jesuits. In the mind of the king, the ideal of govern- 
ment was a prince condensing to a certain extent the life of his people, 
measuring out its thought and prosperity, morality, and pleasure, taking 
everything on himself, interfering in everything. ‘The consequences 
might be foretold; the prince’s private morals were irreproachable, and 
licence reigned around him: he detested fraud and corruption, and yet 
could not prevent them. 

The exaggerated idea Ferdinand entertained of his own importance 
naturally led to his riding roughshod over the law. During his entire 
reign the police were the ruling power at Rome. Men acquitted by the 
courts were yet kept in prison without any avowed motive, and left at the 
disposition of the police. Punishments abolished by the codes, such as 
torture and flogging, were re-established and openly applied. The power 
of the police under Delcarretto was something enormous; its principal 
instrument was a gendarmerie of eight thousand men left at liberty to do 
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exactly what it proper. It was everywhere: in the household 
as in the state. It drew up the official gazette, held minds in check by 
a double religious and political censorship, and virtually annulled the laws 
relating to public instruction. One of the authorised catechisms in the 
schools taught the children that liberals, “if they are not all wicked in 
the same way, still follow the same road, and will all arrive at the same 
prison ;” that “the king alone is absolute and unlimited sovereign;” that 
“the prince is free not to keep his oath after having accepted or ratified 
& constitution,” even though he has promised and sworn to observe it ! 

Still, with all his faults, Ferdinand did much for the material prosperit 
of his unhappy country. Unhappily, at the same time he was a monarc 
at least two centuries behind his age. While signing commercial treaties 
that were almost liberal, he weakened their effect by arbitrary and puerile 
regulations. The very notion of a railway made his hair stand on end, 
for it would necessarily lead to the propagation of the new and dangerous 
ideas. It was the same with high roads: he did not wish his people to 
compare their relative position, and he had the curious notion that if 
they were enabled to dispose of its crops, prices would necessarily rise 
and luxury become the rule. He took a decided interest in the unfortunate, 
for he was essentially a king of the people ; but this alliance between an 
absolute king and the lower classes was an old affair in Naples, dating back 
to Cardinal Ruffo, who produced the revolution of 1799 with his army of 

ts. Ferdinand liked an obedient, uneducated people, that was never 
agitated by unhealthy notions about constitutional liberty, and which, if 
it did revolt, did so to the cry of “ Long live our absolute king !” 

The king, however, was far from yielding to that Austrian influence 
which more or less governed the rest of Italy. He was indubitably Austrian 
in the inspiration of his policy, but he was no tool. The Austrian envoy 
at Naples spent his time in continually denouncing fresh conspiracies, in 
order to maintain the imperial ianship. These conspiracies were 
frequently nothing at all, and Delcarretto held all their strings in his hand, 
the king being delighted to show that his police was as good as the 
Austrian, and that he could take care of himself. Ferdinand, as we have 
already seen, shared Metternich’s ideas about the government and political 
system of Italy; but he wished to carry them out as an independent sove- 
reign, and not as a satellite of the emperor. More than once, indeed, the 
prince grew alarmed at the peculiar behaviour of the king, who was always 
trying to escape from his grasp, and affected a certain hauteur in his 
relations with the court of Vienna. The crafty old chancellor could not 
believe that an Italian king could insist on his independence unless he 
wished to thwart the Austrian interests in Italy. Ferdinand was neither 
Austrian nor Italian: he was an absolute and thoroughly Neapolitan 
king ; his ambition was to reign over a kingdom entirely free from foreign 
influences. T’o the sovereigns of Germany, who suspected his tendencies, 
he replied, ‘‘ I know my kingdom, and am the best judge of what I ought 
todo. As for the peril with which I am menaced, I shall be able to 
defend myself, and I hope to maintain my throne without foreign aid.” 
Even in his memorable dispute with England on the sulphur question, he 
kept up the same haughty dignity. If forced to suceumb, he would perish 
as King of Naples, and it was this proud attitude which made the strength 
and originality of the last King of Naples. 
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The natural result of the monarchical system was that Ferdinand’s reign 
was one long series of abortive conspiracies, which compelled the king to 
perform acts of cruelty, perhaps against his wish. The prisons were filled 
with men punished for their liberal opinions, but whose liberation would 
have led to fresh commotions. One of the most touching episodes was the 
conspiracy of the brothers Bandiera in 1844: these two young madmen 
hoped to arouse Italy with twenty men, and a few proclamations full of 
Mazzinist doctrines. They had been betrayed ere they landed, and were 
shot with seven of their companions. ‘The elder Bandiera wrote a letter 
to the king just befote his execution, and for a moment the king felt dis- 
posed to pardon him ; but afraid lest clemency might be misconstrued as 
a sign of fear, he allowed the execution to proceed, and imprisoned several 
of the best-known liberals. 

Presently, however, the moment of real danger arrived. Throughout 
Italy the people began to give up revolutionary ideas in favour of regular 
reform, which had become realisable oma § the agreement between 
princes and peoples. A political press began to spring up, and absolutism 
recoiled in all parts of Italy, excepting at Naples. It was a remarkable 
fact that, while the Pope, the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and the King of 
Sardinia spontaneously assumed the initiation of reform, Ferdinand re- 
sisted more than ever, surprised and almost irritated by this pacific agita- 
tion which filled a part of the peninsula. He saw with a dubious eye the 
hardly concealed idea of Charles Albert, and treated the Pope as one 
revolutionist more. A jealous censorship guarded the frontiers, and tried 
to stop the passage of the rumours of the events that agitated the other 
countries of Italy. The publication of Pio Nono’s amnesties was forbidden 
in Naples, and the familiars of the palace affected to represent these 
measures as the acts of madmen. At the moment when the Pope was 
applauded throughout Europe, it was a crime to have medals bearing his 
countenance in Naples. 

Jealous and suspicious of everything, Ferdinand had but one thought, 
that of hermetically closing his kin ies against foreigners. Even the 
ministers, who watched with alarm the coming agitation, hardly ventured 
to suggest reform ; and though the king felt the necessity of such a step, 
he writhed at the thought. When told of the reforms accomplished by 
the Grand-Duke of Tuscany and Charles Albert, he replied: “ But we 
have those reforms; they are in our code, for we possess the French ad- 
ministration. All that may be done will remain far behind what actually 
exists in Naples.” And when, pressed onward by the movement, he broke 
out in abuse of the Italian princes, he would add: “ They drive me on, 
and I will overthrow them.” The king was supported in these views 
by the representatives of Austria and Russia, and the king had taken the 
sac tH Nicholas as his ideal model of a king. 

e moment, however, had arrived when nothing could long prevent 
the entrance of the new ideas into Naples. All the vigilance oft e cen- 
sorship was powerless against the diffusion of the ideas propagated by the 
books of Balbo, Gioberti, and Massimo d’Azeglio. All the things done in 
the rest of Italy were passionately commented on in Naples, and, in de- 
fault of newspapers, which were no longer permitted to enter, a clandes- 
tine press was established. On December 14, 1847, a public demonstra- 
tion took place at Naples in honour of Pio Nono, and to ask reforms of 
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ing. The police redoubled their severity, and the next day a protest 

te. wee H declaring that if it were 

a crime “to have become the organs of the moderate desires of all, and 

to have believed and hoped that the king loved his subjects and was will- 

ing to gut their wishes, after the fashion of the other Italian princes, 
then the whole nation was guilty.” 

The first spark of revolt was enkindled in Sicily, and resulted in that 
bombardment of Palermo which aroused the indignation of the whole 
civilised world. There is a peculiar likeness between the events of 1848 
and those of 1860: we find General Robiali refusing to fire on an in- 
offensive people, the king yielding to the wishes of that people, and the 
banishment of the police minister, Delcarretto. The king played a deep 
game : by granting a constitution so liberal in its tendency, he urged the 
other Italian nations to demand further concessions, and precipitated the 
revolution. Within three months the king had regained all his power, 
for the liberals were exhausted by their constant struggles with anarchy, 
while the constitutional party railied round the king, fondly believing 
that he would still keep his oath. 

We need not dwell on the sad events of that day which inaugurated 
the constitution and ended in blood. No one knows who has the terrible 

nsibility of having commenced the contest ; all that is notorious is 
that the firing began at eleven a.M., and Ferdinand at once became himself 
again. “ The first shots restored all his resolution,” a Swiss officer tells 
us in his narrative. ‘‘ He repulsed the ministers who came to consult 
him, saying, ‘Attend to your own affairs ;’ and it is stated that he added, 
in Latin, ‘ The day of justice is not far off for you.’” The very next 
day after the royal victory, the expedition to Lombardy was recalled, and 
the king had again under his orders a disciplined force of fifteen thou- 
sand. The victory of the king in the streets of Naples was worth to the 
Austrians a battle gained by Radetzky on the banks of the Po. ‘ 

Still the king did not display his absolutistic velleities all at once. On 

May 24 he published a proclamation, in which he distinctly told his 
ple that he wished to maintain the constitution. In fact, the par- 
Seman was ere long convened, and the king had in his power the whole 
of the liberal deputies. The parliament had a sterile session of two 
months, and was then prorogued. The king, thus having his hands free, 
“nat an expedition against Sicily. Once master of his own policy, 
erdinand recalled his troops from Upper Italy, and employed them to 
solve the grave Sicilian question. During this short period of inde- 
pendence the Sicilians had introduced many valuable measures, but had, 
strangely, forgotten to arm themselves, as if they fancied they could not 
possibly be attacked. Hence Filangieri found no difficulty in subjugating 
essina, after thirty hours’ bombardment, and the most atrocious scenes 
of bloodshed that ever disgraced humanity. England and France, horri- 
fied by such barbarity, interposed, and negotiations for a peace were com- 
menced. They failed, however, for the Sicilians would not accept the 
terms roposed by the king, and the authority of Ferdinand was re- 
established in the island without any guarantee. The next step was the 
dissolution of the Neapolitan parliament, and the king held unlimited 
authority, just as if the events of 1848 were a dream. 
With this resumption of authority Ferdinand entered on the worst 
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of his chequered career. He thirsted for revenge, and had it to 
is heart’s content. The prisons were once again grt with 
liberals, and the king assumed a character of mean vindictiveness whi 
he had never displayed before. It was just possible to admie the reso- 
lution with which he forced the barricades of May; but when he appealed 
to the criminal courts of tg 28 to satiate his vengeance, he was guilty 
of useless reprisals. Every day, every month was inau by some 
harsh and uncalled-for measure, culminating in that decree of 1856, 
which punished with chains the simple fault of carrying arms. At the 
end of his reign Ferdinand II. had grown to believe in the sovereign 
infallibility of his political system. His victories over the revolutionary 
irit of 1848, by restoring him the absolute independence of his autho- 
rity, had redoubled in him that energetic feeling of power which was his 
dominatory characteristic. He regarded himself to a certain extent as 
one of the pontiffs of Conservatism ; he was proud of it, treading in the 
footsteps of the Czar Nicholas, his great ally and distant model. More 
than ever he was all-in-all in his government; nothing was done save by 
his will, of which his ministers were the submissive and timid executors. 
A little more independence or boldness on the part of his ministers would 
have served him better sometimes; and this was proved in the matter of 
Mr. Gladstone’s letters. These letters had been communicated to Prince 
Castelcicala, then Neapolitan ambassador at London, and would not be 
ublished if the government spontaneously rescinded some of the abuses 
Sesaieel in them. The-prince transmitted the communication to the 
Marquis Fortunate, minister of foreign affairs at Naples; but he was 
afraid of the king’s anger, did not tell him, and the letters were pub- 
lished. The prince was roundly abused for not having prevented it; he 
appealed to the communication he had made to Fortunate, and the latter 
was dismissed from office. Still he was not to blame ; it was the system, 
and the king only felt one of the results of that system. After the crisis 
he had gone through and surmounted, not without skill and resolution, 
Ferdinand was in no way disposed to alter his policy, and if any sug- 
stion of that nature reached him he was always ready to answer that 
: knew his people and the régime that suited * 4 best. 

He was by no means convinced that gentleness was the kind of govern- 
ment best adapted to the Neapolitan character. Ferdinand was perfectly 
well aware that abuses and malversations were committed by those in 
his immediate entowrage ; but if any possible change of persons were 
proposed, he greatly embarrassed his advisers by revelations about the 
very people recommended to him. As for any new experiment of con- 
stitutional government, he had enough of that; he had suffered from it 
once, and had no wish to begin again. He forgot that the experiment 
he made in 1848 was a stout manifestation, and not the trial of a consti- 
tutional régime. The recollections of 1848 were singularly annoying to 
him, and caused him to send into exile some persons who were present at 
the funeral of an ex-deputy. He thought, as he said, that “the Neapo- 
litan Bourbons were not of the wood of which tops were made.” 

It was against a power thus reconstituted, animated with this spirit, 
and singularly jealous, and in the midst of a country ever ready for ex- 
osions, that the diplomacy of the two greatest powers in the world 
iled. When the Congress of Paris brought up the affairs of Italy, it 
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entered on a path bristling with difficulties, and set in motion a question 
which doubtless affected Nnaea, but had not yet attained maturity. 
Ferdinand’s jealousy and distrust were the more excited at this inter- 
ference of European diplomacy, because the question was agitated by 
Piedmont, and he was not quite at his ease about some dynastic preten- 
sions on the part of Murat’s descendants. The king, therefore, did 
nothing, but replied to the French remonstrances in a haughty tone. 
Had he dared, he would probably have made some very embarrassing 
comparisons, but that is not permissible in diplomacy. He, however, had 
a pamphlet published in London, in which, among other sarcastic remarks, 
we read: “ We do not forget that truth is never authorised to cross the 
French frontier.” While the king consented, however, to moderate his 
language, he would not moderate his system ; on the rmgen? by a 
species of bravado he tried several persons for conspiracy atthis very 
moment. England and France, however, had pledged their honour to 
obtain that which the king’s self-love would not grant; they broke off 
relations, and the Neapolitan prince bravely supported this new trial. 
The rupture lasted until his death, and thus, even in his last year, Ferdi- 
nand i. raised himself in the eyes of Europe by that strange and inde- 
pendent character which kept him from yielding to the two great 
powers, and which is one of the most curious traits in his character. And 
yet England and France were in the right when they indicated the peril 
for Italy in that state where justice became the instrument of political 
violence, where civil life had no guarantee, where an audacious police re- 
resented the government, and where a whole nation was incessantly 
andied between anarchy and repression, between the danger of sudden 
explosions and silent submission to a ferocious despot. . 

e think we were justified in selecting the life of Ferdinand II. for 
political study, for the flight of the present king was its logical conse- 
quence. We may safely assert that Bombino had not a friend left in 
Naples at the moment of his departure, for the contemptible weakness he 
displayed turned from him even those men who saw in Garibaldi’s inva- 
sion a prospect of anarchy and confusion. The perfect ease with which 
the revolution was effected will have removed their fears, and all promises 
to remain in perfect tranquillity. 

The last act of the drama has yet to be played; it is probable, however, 
that France, true to her system of mutual compensation, will eventuall 
allow Sardinia:to annex Southern Italy for a consideration, and Italian 
unification will no longer be a dream. It is possible, too, that some ar- 
rangements may be entered into with Austria by which hostilities may be 
obviated, for she will be unable to keep Venetia for any length of time. 
If all the European states would unite in one honest endeavour to settle 
the question, the Continent would soon revert to its old state of peace ; 
but too many antagonistic interests are involved to let us hope for such a 
consummation. One thing, at any rate, is certain: Italy his seen the 
last of the Bourbons turn his back upon her, and that is a victory for the 
cause of constitutional liberty. The system Ferdinand of Naples esta- 
blished has broken down in the first display of danger, and no king will 
be allowed to reconstitute it. Henceforth Italy, under the firm guidance 
of Victor Emmanuel, will take that place again in the great European 
family from which she has too long been absent. 


